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TT'AST  AND  WEST  POE  IMS.  A  Now 

Voluinoi  Hv  ItiiBT  II  \RT«.  l  iUfirm  Willi  ••  C,'n- 
deniK^l  NuveUi,”  ’’  l‘oonis,”  :iml  “  Tlia  Luck  cl'  U  aiiUK 
Camp.”  1  toL.  luma.  ys.M). 

Thu  valaine  Inclii  Ics  m-my  p.i,>ms  new  to  llie  Hrpe 
public  to  which  Hr.  lla  -.i-’s  iiiuna  .and  previous  bocks  ai-e 
umiliariu  household  w,>!,l<. 

■RRET  HARTE’S  NEW  VOLUME 

includes  “  The  Lf4«t  Gallei  n,”  the  poem  pivn»>unecd 
before  the  Thi  BeU  KappA  Society  of  Harvard  University 
In  June  last,  several  pi>ems  that  have  appeared  in  i^eiii’di* 
c:ils  since  the  publication  of  his  last  vuluiiic,  embracing 
ITuthfdl  James’s  Answer  to  her  Letter.  Kurtlier  Laii* 
^.Ve  frv»tn  I'ruthful  James,  Sequel  t>  Maud  Muller,  A 
Newport  lb>mance,  several  poems  that  have  never  U^foie 
been  coUecteil,  and  others  that  aic  now*  tizst  prinU'd. 
The  volume  is  a  flesh  pitHtf  of  the  vailed  tsenuis  and 
p<tetlc  power  of  the  author. 

PAST  AND  WEST  POE3IS  bear 

•Li  the  inimitable  stamp  of  Bret  lla,’te*8  trenius.  Their 
sense,  sentiment,  humor  and  ^tatlius  are  unuiite.  The 
great  multitude  of  Mr.  lla;te*8  aduii'ers  will  tiitd  in  this 
new  volume  the  same  fascinating  qu:ditics  whi.-h  caused 
ii.s  premtus  volume  to  have  a  circulation  almost  w  ithout 
precedent. 

PARK-STREET  PULPIT  :  SER- 

MONS  preachetl  by  Key.  W.  11.  II.  Ml  RE.vY.  1vol. 
12nio.  ti.ii. 

This  book  contains  twenty  discourses  nremheil  to 
crowded  auiUences  in  Park -Street  Church,  and  now  issued 
in  permanent  form  for  the  lariter  audience  won  to  Mr. 
Murray  by  his “  Adirondack  Advenlnivs”  and  “.Mnslc- 
Hall  Sennon-s.”  These  discourses  are  not  In  the  inierest 
of  any  special  sect  or  doicmas.  but  to  set  f  >rtli  Ilie  f:m,l.a- 
mental  Ideas  and  senlinients  of  Chiisilanity  nioie  liuni- 
noiisly,  and  to  infUse  lliem  mute  tboroiiifhly  into  the  life 
and  tbooght  of  the  present  day. 

T>EV.  W.  H.  H.  BIURRAY’S  SER- 

MOXS:  Pabk-Stkbbt  IT  lpit. 

**Mr.  Murrav’s  p^ipulaiity  as  a  preacher  suffers  no 
diminution.  Tbomiands  hear  him  •.il  i«lly  every  .Sunday, 
and  many  more  read  his  iUSs'ouii^m  wivkly  in  the  fomi 
Issued  fh»m  the  lYemont^Htrect  pulHishing  Ilmisc.  'Ihe 
reason  of  this  is  that  Mr.  Murray  works  hard  and  grows 
tn  power  continual^’/* 

AfURRAY’S  PARK-STREET  SER- 

ATi  MOXS. 

**  We  think  it  will  be  the  genoral  verdict  that  the  seianons 
of  the  furthcoming  volume  are  supen>>r  to  the  setles  of 
*Music-llaU  Senn«>ns.*  Vigor,  directness,  earnestness, 
an  adaptation  of  his  less  >n  to  th<‘!  practical  coUv'ems  of 
llfr  and  an  imaginative  q  i.ality,  sometim.'S  t(H>  freely  in* 
dulged,  are  the  charu'ietisUcs  of  Mr.  .Munay’s  style  of 
•eimoniimg.  if  his  thoughts  are  not  alw'ays  prufiun  i, 
his  utterance  of  them  is  never  duU  either  to  licai'er  or 
reader,  and  there  are  freiiuent  pa.ssages  of  great  beauty 
and  power.  — Bos/on  Adceriiser. 
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IVOBODY’S  FORTUNE.  By  Edmund 

VAXES.  1  voL  8vo.  Taper,  7^  cents;  (Toth,  $1.2.V 
This  new  stoty  by  Mr.  Yates  main>.*iius  w’eil  his  repu* 
tation  as  a  brilliant  and  original  novelist.  Its  keent«b* 
•ervutlon  and  humor  give  It  special  attiactions,  while  its 
fieshness  jusiitles  the  remark  of  the  London  Examiner: 

**^lr.  Yates’s  novels  have  a  mint-mark  of  their  own, 
deeply  impressed  and  unmistakalde.  They  are  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates’s  novels,  not  imitations  of  the  no\  cl  writ¬ 
ings  of  successful  predecessors.  ** 


rpENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Handy  Vol- 

J.  ume  edition.  1  voL  Igmo.  Flexible  cloth.  75 
cents. 

ITiis  is  the  most  compact  edition  of  Tennyson’s  Poeti¬ 
cal  Works.  It  includes  all  the  poems  the  Laureate  has 
published,  embracing  many  not  contained  in  English 
e^liiions.  It  is  finely*  adapted  for  popular  use,  its  juice 
bringing  it  within  everyboa>'*s  means,  and  its  size  wiihin 
eveiybody’s  pocket. 


pHAPTERS  OF  ERIE,  AND  OTH- 

EB  ESSAYS.  By  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr., 
and  Ubnrt  Adams.  1  voL  l2mo.  f  J.utt. 

***  Chapters  of  Erie  and  other  Essavs,*  by  CTiarles  F. 
Adams,  Jr.,  and  Henry  Adams,  is  a  colAecti  *n  of  articles 
principally  ftom  the  North  American  Ueview^  but 
thoroughly  re\*ised,  and  to  a  consi«leiable  extent  re¬ 
written,  by  their  authors.  They  Imve  a  pcnnanetit 
value  whicn  well  warrants  their  presi^rvation  in  iMxik 
form,  'fhe  material  upon  railroad  topics  furnished  by 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  is  especially  able  and 
interesting.  ”  — Boslon  Gazette* 

jI^DAMS’S  CHAPTERS  OF  ERIE. 

**  They  f  >rm  the  clearest  and  most  faithrjl  exposition  of 
the  Erie  fi-auds,  enormous  and  successful,  and  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  bra.ss  over  brains.  Both  the  Mes.si8.  .\d.ams  are 
men  of  mat  k,  inheritors  f»f  the  genius  of  their  grandfather, 
clear  thinkers  and  remarkably  vigorou.s  wiiters.  Mr. 
lieniY  Adams  is  the  author  of  the  graphic  description  of 
the  Gold  Conspiracy  of  Xew  York.  All  easarsare 
DKMlels  of  composition,  and  npon  themes  of  permanent 
Interest.” — New  Bedford  Mercury, 


rpHE  ENGLISH  NOTE-BOOKS  of 

J-  Matbambl  Hawthoun*.  lUuUraled  Library  Edi¬ 
tion.  1  vul.  12mi>.  With  lllastraUuiu.  Very  haml- 
■uinely  bouiid  anil  stamped.  $2.00. 

This  Is  the  sixth  roltime  of  the  lliustratcd  Library 
Edition  of  Hawthorne’s  Works,  which  h.as  been  received 
with  marked  fitvor  by  the  press  and  the  public. 
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How  TO  DO  IT.  By  Edward 

Eviutt  Hali.  1  rol.  16mo.  $1.2.5. 

"  Hov  To  Do  It  iB».  series  of  Often  ess-avs  addressed  to 
boys  and  girls  in  their  teens.  Ibey  oiler  practical  and 
wholesome  suggestions  on  quite  a  variety  of  topics;  how 
to  talk,  how  to  read,  bow  to  write,  and  how  to  go  into 
society.  They  treat  of  life  at  school,  at  vacation,  with 
children,  with  elders,  and  alone.  The  stsTe  in  which 
these  essays  are  written  Is  clear,  direct,  and  always  en¬ 
tertaining.  The  author  draws  largely  npon  his  own  expeii- 
encet  and  obserrstiuns,  and  they  nave  been  such  as  lit 
turn  peculiarly  fur  the  position  of  teacher  of  the  amenities 
of  tin.’' — Portland  Tranuript. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK  FOR  THE 

YOCXG.-HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

**  It  should  be  on  every  family’s  table,  for  the  humor, 
good  sens^  and  practical  knowlc<lge  which  the  author 
ever  raanif^U  In  his  secular  ^vritings  are  here  con- 
apicaunsly  displayed  and  give  an  attraction  to  the  volume 
which  refers  UlnesUmaole.  He  shows  the  rare  qu.olity 
of  presenting  that  which  will  delight  the  young  people, 
while  It  will  elevate  and  improve  all  who  mav  i^ruse  It, 
whether  young  or  otherwise.  ” — Boston  Common  wealth, 

IT'D  WARD  EVERETT  HALE’S 

S-i  NEW  HOOK. 

“  We  hope  a  copy  of  it  in  its  new  drc.ss  will  be  found 
on  every  llbraiy  table  where  there  are  young  j-eople 
to  pn>flt  by  the  hints  so  kinilly  given,  and  to  praense  the 
reciprocity  so  gently  inculcated.  ”  —  Boilun  Transcript. 

TifY  WITNESS.  A  Book  of  Verse. 

k-’-i  By  William  Wixtbr.  1  yoI.  Itimo.  fl.'iU. 

"A  polished  elegance  of  diction  and  smooihness  of  ver 
riflcatlun,  are  apparent  in  all  Mr.  Winter’s  oircrings  al 
the  shrine  of  poesy.  These  ixs-ms  are  the  fiuitsof  his 
leisure  moments,  and  In  their  delicate  and  airv  grace  tlioy 
display  the  feeling  of  the  true  poet,  and  le.pl  us  to  wisli 
fur  something  mure  ambitions  from  the  |>cn  of  their  gifteil 
author.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  iHiok  is 
chaste  and  elegant,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  its  con¬ 
tents.  "—Borlen  Oatelte. 

•,*  For  sale  by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers.  Sent 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publislieis, 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Every  Saturday’s  New  Serial! 


A  IVovc!  by  George  Eliot. 

The  Conductors  of  Every  Saturday  have 
the  pleasure  of  announcin<r  that  the  New  Novel 
by  the  Author  of  “Adam  Bede,”  “Tub 
Mill  on  the  Floss,”  “  Silas  Mauner,”  etc., 
has  been  seenred  for  serial  publication  in  this 
Journal.  The  Novel  is  entitled 

MIDDLEMAEOH, 

A  Story  of  English  Provincial  Life. 

By  George  Eliot. 

By  special  arrangement  rvith  the  Author,  this 
great  story  will  be  given  to  the  American  public 
in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  in  advance  of  its 
publication  in  England. 


“JIlDDLEMAnCIl”  WILL  BEGIN  IN  EvERY 
Saturday  early  in  November. 


FIUE-rUOOF  CITIES. 

trust  that  when  the  Social  Science 
T  T  Association  meets  again,  its  members 
will  boiTow  a  little  of  the  reflected  light  of 
the  Chicago  conflagration,  and  turn  it  upon 
tlie  problem  how  to  build  cities  so  as  to 
avoid  the  recurrence  of  such  a  disaster. 
It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that,  in  the 
nineteenth  ccntuiy,  a  city  of  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  a  5vcll-organizcd 
fire  department  and  a  lakcfiil  of  water  at  its 
doors  and  penetrating  even  its  cellars,  need 
be  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  a  cow  and  a 
kerosene  lamp.  The  fact,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been,  is  disgraceful  to  our  civilization. 
We  give  no  prominence  to  tlie  mere  cause 
of  the  catastrophe  in  this  case.  Substitute 
for  a  C05V  and  kerosene  a  rat  and  a  bunch  of 
matches,  or  any  other  “  spark  ”  which  “  so 
great  a  fire  kindletli.”  The  flame  from 
kerosene  is  no  more  destructive  than  tliat 
from  fish  oil  —  the  torch  of  the  incendiary 
amounts  to  the  same  as  a  ilcfective  flue. 
Fire  in  one  form  or  another,  like  the  poor, 
is  always  with  us,  and  in  every  form  is  liable 
at  any  moment  to  burst  from  service  into 
danger.  The  question  is  how  to  recover  the 
mastery. 

Tlie  fire  at  Chicago,  like  that  of  Portland 
and  all  otlier  great  historic  fires,  sliows  that 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  all  subduing 
contrivances  fail  and  become  utterly  jiower- 
Icss.  Engines  are  burnt  up,  water  supplies 
become  unavailable,  fire  departments  re¬ 


solve  tlicmscivcs  into  a  p  .i  i,  ni  ntc  distracted, 
nerveless  anil  overawe;  I  mass  of  sjiectators, 
and  even  the  blowing  up  of  great  blocks 
cannot  make  a  gap  to  tirrest  the  overleaping 
flames  in  the  hetiteil  furnace  of  the  air.  At 
that  stage  fire-prorf  buildings  become  a 
mockery,  afier,  ]  c  haps,  having  proved  a 
most  faia!  (’.e’nsioii  to  ;1:  '“to  ivho  have  sought 
them  for  satety.  In  Cliic.igo  this  point  of 
hopeless  effort  was  quickly  reached,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  high  winil  prevailing  at  the 
time,  and  the  abundant  feeders  of  tlie  flames 
supplied  on  every  hand  by  the  very  con¬ 
struction  of  the  city.  Great  planing  mills, 
with  their  stores  of  combustible  material, 
acted  like  receiving. and  distributing  rcsei> 
voirs  of  fire.  Wooden  buildings  were  every¬ 
where  weilged  in  to  pass  on  the  flames  as 
fast  as  they  arrived.  Wooden  pavements, 
saturated  with  their  inflammable  substances, 
made  a  river  of  lire  along  the  ground,  echo¬ 
ing  to  the  roar  of  that  which  the  Mansard 
roofs  speeded  above.  The  fire-fiend  —  to 
use  the  reixirters’  rhetoric  —  found  himself 
at  home,  and  positively  welcomed  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  Now  the  point  of 
general  consideration  is,  that  what  happened 
in  Chicago  may  happen  in  all  our  cities,  if 
not  on  so  c.xteuded  a  scale,  yet  with  results 
sullieiently  disastrous  to  make  the  question 
of  precautionary  measures  one  of  the  most 
vital  iiiijKirtance.  Portland  had  no  wooden 
pavements,  and  probably  much  less  than 
Chicago’s  proportion  of  wooilen  buildings  — 
it  Yvas,  in  tact,  an  average  American  city  in 
this  respect,  with  an  unusually  good  supply 
of  water  in  front  and  I’car.  And  yet  it  went 
the  same  way  to  destruction.  Ilow  much 
better  would  Boston,  New  York  or  Philadel¬ 
phia  fare  under  circumstances  which  might 
combine  at  any  unforeseen  moment?  The 
fires  already  suffered  in  each  of  these  cities 
give  a  response  which  is  ominous  enough. 

It  is  evident,  tlien,  that  whatever  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  exhibited  in  our  fire  organiza¬ 
tions,  our  water  resources  and  otlier  remedial 
contrivances,  they  cannot  wholly  cure  tlie 
defect  of  the  improper  construction  of  our 
cities.  From  the  first,  and  at  every  stage  of 
their  growth,  the  dangers  by  fire  need  to 
be  kept  in  mind  and  provided  for  by  the 
municipal  authorities.  The  laying  out  of 
streets,  their  width  and  direction,  the  nature 
of  the  pavements,  the  material,  form  and 
uses  of  the  buildings,  sliould  be  under  wise 
and  indexible  supervision.  The  idea  that  an 
individual  in  a  crowded  city  has  a  right  to 
build  as  he  pleases,  is  as  absurd  as  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  disciiarge  fire-arms  at 

Cleasure  in  the  streets.  The  common  safetpr 
ecomes  the  supreme  law,  and  to  consult  it 
is — to  take  the  lowest  view — the  most 
sensible  kind  of  business  operation,  which 
“  pays,”  as  we  can  now  see  plainly  enough 
in  the  neglect  of  it  by  Chicago.  We  need 
not  say  that  the  requirements  of  this  rule 
will  absolutely  demand  the  disuse  of  wooden 
buildings,  wiihin  at  least  well-defined  limits 
in  the  heart  of  each  of  our  cities,  and  the 
use  of  brick,  stone  and  iron,  in  the  interior 
as  well  as  on  the  outside  of  our  buildings,  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  has  heretofore 
prevailed  anywhere  among  us.  In  another 
respect,  the  conditions  of  health  and  civic 
beauty  will  be  found  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  those  of  security  —  we  mean  the  laying 
out  of  ample  squares  witliin  city  limits.  In 
the  little  jicninsultir  area  of  Portland  they 
thought  their  land  was  too  valuable,  and  so 
tliey  had  nothing  of  the  kind  —  that  is, 
previous  to  the  fire ;  now  they  are  wiser;  and 
in  Chicago,  where  there  was  a  whole  prairie 
at  command,  tlie  same  woful  lack  of  fore¬ 
sight  was  evinced,  an  incident  perhaps,  of  the 
greed  for  profitable  city  lots.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  there  were  no  natural  barriers 
against  tlie  continuous  spread  of  the  flames. 
In  our  older  cities  it  may  now  be  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure  this  precaution,  except  in  their  still  grow¬ 
ing  sections.  But  the  younger  cities,  and  the 
villages  gi’owing  into  cities,  sliould  see  to  it 
at  once.  The  squares  should  be  distributed 
in  a  scries,  in  form  and  size,  expressly 
adapted  to  afford  the  best  resistance  to  tlie 
spread  of  fires,  and  with  some  regard  to  the 
prevailing  winds  of  the  locality. 

llie  problem  here  stated  m.ay  be  a  great 
and  difficult  one,  but  its  solution  is  impera¬ 
tively  demanded,  and  we  lielievc  tliat  ivhen 
public  attention  is  earnestly  brought  to  bear 
niKm  it,  it  will  be  wronglit  out.  The  bc- 
gi  lining  of  fire-proof  triumphs  lias  been  made. 
I'hc  saic-builders  appear  to  liavc  succeeded. 
Tlie  cases  of  security  in  tlie  desert  of  destruc¬ 
tion  at  Chicago  were  the  safes,  ivhicli  gener¬ 
ally  yielded  up  their  treasures  unharmed  as 
soon  as  tlieir  iron  doors  became  cool  enough  to 
handle.  Tlie  next  step  will  be  the  construction 
of  a  really  fire-procf  building.  And  then  — 
or  even  without  waiting  for  that  —  we  ought 
to  have  fire-proof  cities,  in  at  least  the 
moderate  sense  we  have  sketched  above. 


YOUNG  MEN  IN  POLITICS. 

SOJIE  six  hundred  young  men  of  New 
York,  representing  “the  wcallliicst  and 
most  honored  families,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  first  business  houses  of  the  city,”  lalelv 
met  in  a  roomy  hall,  chose  a  president  tiuil 
other  officers,  am  I  resolveil  to  form  non¬ 
partisan  organizations  in  each  waiil,  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  votes  on  honest  candi¬ 
dates.  Tills  movement  is  spoken  of  as 
“  New  York’s  Nciv  Hope,”  and  we  are  told 
that  the  gentlemen  who  thus  met  and  re¬ 
solved  “  embraced  some  of  the  very  best 
elements  of  the  city’s  population,  and  bring 
to  the  ivork  of  municipal  reform  the  electric 
enthusiasm  which  always  makes  the  aid  of 
young  men  so  valuable  in  public  afl'airs.” 
We  jiresunie  all  this  may  be  true,  and  it 
certainly  is  very  neatly  said;  but  there  will 
be  time  enough  to  hurrah  for  the  young 
men  after  they  have  done  their  ivork.  In 
saying  this  we  must  not  be  understood  as 
insinuating  a  doubt  as  to  their  purpose. 
But  we  cannot  forget  certain  meetings  of 
so-called  young  men  held  last  spring  at 
Albany  and  Binghamton,  nor  can  we  over¬ 
look  tliat  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  there  present  was  wasted  in  mere 
talk.  Let  these  representatives  of  honored 
tamilics  fight  a  good  fight,  and  no  lover  of 
municipal  integrity  will  deny  them  words 
of  praise  and  commendation. 

Old  men  for  counsel  and  young  men  for 
war  is  an  ancient  epigram  which  has  passed 
into  current  speech.  And  it  is  free^  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  battles  of  our  country  have 
been  fought  by  young  men.  nieir  faith 
and  energy  built  and  will  rebuild  Chicago. 
Tlicir  activity  and  elasticity  conquered  the 
wilderness  and  gave  civilization  dominion 
over  the  frontiers.  Old  men  and  men  of 
middle  age  did  their  part  heroically  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  but  tlie  rifles  and 
muskets  and  indomitable  courage  of  men 
near  their  majority  won  the  contest.  Elder¬ 
ly  men  prepared  the  way  and  perhaps  etlect- 
cd  the  organization,  but  the  Republican  party 
has  always  been  largely  a  party  of  young 
men.  The  vote  of  1856  for  General  Fre¬ 
mont  greatly  r^resented  the  suffrages  of 
young  men.  The  strength  of  Douglas  in 
his  best  days  was  notably  that  of  the  young 
men  to  whom  ho  appealed  with  fervid  con¬ 
fidence.  And  tlie  enthusiasm  of  wide-awake 
clubs  composed  of  boys  and  young  men  was 
one  of  the  cliief  agencies  that  operated  to 
put  Lincoln  in  tlie  Wliite  House.  From 
the  first  it  has  been  true,  and  to  the  last  it 
probably  will  be  true,  tliat  no  great  aggres¬ 
sive  work  is  done  without  tlie  aid  and  spirit 
of  young  men.  And  if  the  young  men  of 
New  York  can  be  brought  to  a  hearty  de¬ 
termination  for  municipal  reform,  then  we 
shall  know  that  reform  is  among  the  reason¬ 
able  probabilities. 

Despite  the  situation  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
politics  is  nothing  but  the  science  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Every  citizen  ouglit  to  feel  a 
vital  interest  in  politics  —  we  do  not  say  in 
the  success  or  defeat  of  party,  but  in  the 
establi.dimcnt  and  maintenance  of  principles. 
We  can  readily  see  and  fully  understand 
why  men  shrink  from  lending  a  hand  in  the 
politics  of  the  present.  Tlie  whole  tiling  is 
a  dirty  and  disagreeable  business  —  it  is  to 
the  utmost  distasteful  if  not  positively  re¬ 
pulsive.  Those  to  whom  politics  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  trade  in  which  somebody  is  to  be 
over-reached,  liave  made  the  field  so  foul 
and  filthy,  that  it  is  perfectly  natural  for 
pure-minded  persons  to  turn  away  in  loatli- 
ing  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  “  Tlie 
difliculty  we  labor  under  is  one  of  many 
years’  sttinding,  ”  tersely  and  truthfully  said 
ex-Judge  Barrett  in  speaking  to  the  young 
men  of  New  York.  Men  of  property  and 
character,  more  and  more,  year  by  year, 
have  sliirked  the  duty  tliey  owed  one  anoth¬ 
er  and  the  country;  and  tlie  business  of 
making  and  administering  the  government 
lias  everywhere  been  too  much  left  to  poli¬ 
ticians  of  tlie  worst  sort.  Now,  no  class  of 
tlie  community  is  so  much  interested  in  good 

fovcrmiicnt  as  those  just  beginning  life. 

llderly  men  have  had  their  day,  and  can  in 
some  way  manage  to  get  along;  but  the 
young  men  of  New  York,  for  instance,  have 
no  desirable  future  except  in  an  honest 
and  economical  administration  of  their  city’s 
afl’airs.  It  is  therefore  a  hopeful  sign  when 
th^  come  to  the  front. 

There  is  abundant  reason  why  they  and 
tlicir  fellows  elseivhere  should  step  into  the 
ranks.  Tamnianyism  is  the  science  of  spoils 
—  tlie  use  of  governmental  macliincry  for 
the  purpose  of  plunder.  Its  greatest  and 
most  malignant  development  is  in  the  city  of 
Neiv  York,  but  its  virus  has  infected  tlie  body, 
jiulitiu  to  a  certain  degree  in  other  commu. 
nitics.  Tlie  opjiositioti  to  civil-service  re. 
form  is  not  so  much  that  of  genuine  princi. 
pie  as  of  a  form  of  Tammanyism.  llie 
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form  is  resisted  because  it  will  interfere 
with  some  one’s  chances  for  spoils.  The 
very  salvation  of  New  York  depends  on  the 
speedy  overthrow  of  Tainmanyism ;  half  a 
dozen  years  more  of  its  rule  would  ruin  so¬ 
ciety  as  well  as  business.  But  the  nation 
cannot  afford  to  stop  when  it  has  been  driven 
from  that  one  field.  Since  the  close  of  the 
war  it  has  rioted  in  many  sections  of  the 
^uth.  Shoddy  thrusts  its  leering  face  and 
unclean  hands  into  pretty  much  every  en¬ 
closure.  Men  who  are  on  the  downhill  of 
their  years  can  give  counsel  and  cheer  for¬ 
ward  the  agencies  of  reformation,  but  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  conflict,  the  valor 
and  heroism  of  the  struggle,  must  come  from 
the  young  men.  Tlie  future  of  the  country 
is  theirs  —  they  will  gain  no  inheritance 
except  that  for  which  they  themselves  labor 
in  downright  earnest.  We  plead  neither 
for  this  party  nor  for  that  organization ;  we 
simply  point  out  to  youn"  men  what  is  their 
plain  and  urgent  duty.  To-morrow  will  be 
what  it  is  made  by  their  effort  and  sacrifice. 


HUMAN  BROTHERHOOD. 

story  of  the  Chicago  fire  has  been  told 
X  by  a  thousand  graphic  pens,  and  we  prob¬ 
ably  realize  as  fully  as  we  ever  shall  the 
terror  and  devastation  of  that  burning. 
For  the  calamity  was  of  such  unexampled 
extent,  it  caused  such  astounding  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  involved  so  much  of  dreadful  suf¬ 
fering,  that  none  except  those  who  were  in 
the  city  during  that  memorable  night  and 
day,  can  do  more  than  approximate  to  a 
conception  and  comprehension  of  the  scene 
and  consequences.  XIost  non-residents  have 
also  gained  a  tolerably  broad  and  vivid  idea 
of  the  state  of  things  jiroduced  by  the  forest 
and  prairie  fires  of  Michigan  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  other  sections  of  the  Northwest, 
thouffh  we  speak  but  the  simple  truth  when 
we  say  that  the  pre-occupation  of  mind  re¬ 
sulting  from  interest  in  the  disaster  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  undoubtedly  prevents  the  majority  of 
people  from  feeling  as  they  otherwise  would 
about  these  backwoods  distresses.  Because 
it  is  a  fact  that  sorrow  and  calamity  ulti¬ 
mately  deaden  the  faculty  of  apprehension, 
and  there  is  a  blessed  limit  beyond  which 
not  even  the  tenderest  heart  can  go  in  sym¬ 
pathy.  But  for  this  merciful  provision  of 
the  Creator,  the  whole  land  would  now  be 
in  woe  and  desoLation,  and  there  would  bo 
no  spirit  for  to-day’s  endeavor  and  to-mor¬ 
row’s  aspiration. 

If  any  nation  ever  had  cause  for  universal 
faintness,  these  United  States  surely  could 
now  be  excused  for  that  condition.  That 
we  have  fiillcn  into  no  such  deplorable  mor¬ 
bidness,  is  partly  a  matter  of  native  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  partly  due  to  our  past  trials  by 
painful  affliction.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  burn¬ 
ed  Chicago  and  the  devasted  frontiers  are 
brothers  and  sisters,  bound  to  the  rest  of 
us  by  ties  of  blood  as  well  as  of  business, 
and  we  whose  homes  have  not  been  destroy¬ 
ed  cannot  do  less  than  respond  to  the  spirit 
they  manifest.  It  fills  one’s  eyes  and  throat 
to  read  of  the  heroism  and  hopefulness  they 
have  dsplayed.  We  can  scarcely  pick  up 
a  paper  without  finding  an  incident  which 
stirs  the  soul  to  emotions  of  gratitude  and 
admiration.  If  they  of  Chicago  are  suffer¬ 
ers  above  any  other  people,  we  see  that  their 
pluck  and  energy  and  resolution  were  never 
excelled.  Finding  in  them  hearts  to  bear 
up  manfully  against  the  awful  fate  of  this 
season,  it  is  e.asy  to  give  them  our  hands  in 
aid  and  comfort  and  fellowship.  We  do 
not  speak  of  what  this  city  or  that  city  sub¬ 
scribes,  of  what  comes  from  New  York  or 
London  or  Canada,  of  how  Boston  or  Eng¬ 
land  or  Germany  has  responded  —  towns 
and  villages  and  hamlets,  einjiircs  and  re¬ 
publics  and  monarchies,  alike  stand  on  tip¬ 
toe,  as  one  might  say,  to  reach  out  of  their 
substance,  and  into  the  whole  wide  expanse 
of  ruin  and  desolation  flows  such  a  stream 
of  generous  charity  as  never  before  glad¬ 
dened  humanity. 

Tlie  times  nurture  and  strengthen  the 
spirit  of  individuality.  To  make  a  place  for 
herself,  is  every  woman’s  desire,  as  to  find 
his  own  proper  niche,  is  every  man’s  ambi¬ 
tion.  We  speak  of  classes  and  nationalities, 
of  races  and  sects,  of  emperors  and  presi¬ 
dents  ;  and  the  struggle  of  life  is  so  severe 
and  urgent  that  none  but  the  broadest  and 
most  far-sighted  of  minds  care  to  attempt 
the  grasp  of  human  relations  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate.  Yet  into  the  very  heart  of  this  period 
of  individuality.  Fate  projects  one  of  its 
accidents  which  becomes  a  flash  of  reveal- 
ment.  Despite  our  introspection  and  our 
striving  for  personality,  we  a*'C  all  forced  in¬ 
to  a  new  recognition  of  human  brotherhood. 
These  millions  of  men  and  women,  occu¬ 
pants  of  hovels  and  pal.aces  and  whatever 
9W  be  named  between,  who  have  sent 


money  and  clothing  and  provisions  to  the 
burnt  districts,  are  not  aliens,  however  they 
may  be  called  strangers.  Great  calamities 
are  no  longer  local,  and  no  more  simply  af¬ 
fect  individuals.  Let  one  seclude  himself 
as  much  as  possible,  he  is  still  tied  to  the 
whole  world  by  nufhberless  cords.  Basselas 
found  the  Happy  Valley,  into  which  there 
came  nothing  of  the  outside;  but  by  no  indi¬ 
vidual  of  all  the  present  generation  will  it 
be  re-discovered.  Recipients  of  a  common 
grace  and  sharers  of  a  common  destiny,  if 
any  man  needed  proof  of  human  unity,  he 
has  it  at  his  hand  in  recent  events.  Segrega¬ 
tion  is  good  in  its  ww,  but  aggregation  is  a 
sweeter  necessity.  The  flames  of  a  burning 
city  have  shown  that  our  national  motto  is 
but  the  motto  of  humanity,  —  e.ach  man  has 
his  personal  responsibility,  but  the  true  joy 
of  existence  is  in  being  one  of  many.  Tlis 
is  what  makes  progress  possible,  and  robs 
disaster  of  its  sharpest  sting. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  latest  reports  respecting  the  forest  and 
prairie  fires  in  the  Northwest  show  that  the 
situation  has  been  very  critical.  The  ravages 
on  the  prairies  seem  to  have  been  less  destructive 
than  was  first  reported,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  earlier  accounts  about  burned  towns  and 
villages  failed  to  tell  the  worst.  The  Minnesota 
fires  have  swept  over  an  area  nearly  as  large  as 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  was  sparsely 
settled,  and  the  loss  of  property  is  chiefly  in 
growing  timber,  though  many  of  the  scattered 
inhabitants  are  rendered  homeless.  The 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  fires  made  terrible 
havoc.  Those  in  Wisconsin  were  severest  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Green  Bay,  where  half  a 
dozen  lumber  towns  are  in  ruins,  and  three 
thousand  persons  in  a  destitute  condition.  It 
is  stated  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
that  about  one  thousand  men,  women  and 
children  have  been  burned  to  death.  This  is  a 
shuddering  statement  to  contemplate,  and  we  fer¬ 
vently  hope  it  may  prove  an  exaggeration.  In 
Michigan  pretty  much  every  county  has  seen 
the  fire,  but  its  efl’ects  are  most  severely  felt 
about  Manistee,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  and  Saginaw  Bay,  in  the  eastern  quarter. 
All  told  not  fewer  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
places  are  reported  destroyed,  and  three  or  four 
of  them  were  certainly  towns  of  considerahle 
size  and  importance,  principally  engaged  in  the 
lumlier  trade,  and  all  more  or  less  densely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  forests.  Here,  too,  many  lives  have 
been  lost  —  one  estimate  putting  the  figure  at 
four  hundred.  The  unreliability  of  the  details 
about  all  these  calamities  is  not  so  much  due  to 
the  tendency  of  persons  to  exaggerate  sufl'ering, 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  localities  of  the  fires  are 
remote  from  telegraphs  and  railways,  and  thus 
much  of  our  information  is  second-hand,  and 
even  third-hand  and  fourth-hand,  while  some  of 
it  is  probably  tenth-hand.  But  we  need  not 
wait  lor  further  details :  there  have  been  great 
fires  in  various  neighborhoods ;  some  hundreds 
of  persons  haVc  been  burned,  and  thousands 
must  die  if  they  are  not  supplied  with  food  and 
clothing.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  contri¬ 
bution  will  be  too  large. 

When  citizens  and  congressmen  assemble  at 
Washington  six  weeks  hcncc,  they  will  find 
that  the  fall  and  summer  have  wrought  a  great 
change  in  the  capital.  From  the  account  sent 
us  by  trustworthy  correspondents,  we  judge 
that  a  vast  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on 
the  streets,  and  we  are  assured  thit  when  the 
improvements  now  in  hand  arc  completed,  the 
city  will  have  some  of  the  finest  avenues  in  the 
country.  The  enlightened  and  progressive 
North  has  entered  into  possession,  and  the 
presence  of  its  spirit  and  money  is  manifest  in 
every  section  ot  the  place.  Many  officials  and 
members  of  Congress  have  built  or  bought 
houses,  and  the  number  of  dwellings  erected 
this  season  is  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous 
year.  The  local  legislative  assembly  is  neither 
a  dignified  nor  an  imposing  body,  and  it  has 
indulged  in  some  quite  foolish  proceedings,  but 
the  change  which  resulted  in  its  formation  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  District.  We  suppose  all 
this  will  be  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  gentlemen  of  the  West  who  are  going 
to  remove  the  Capital  and  White  House  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  perhaps  they  may 
be  able  to  so  command  their  philosophy  as  to  see 
that  it  will  be  gratilying  to  their  fellow-citizens 
who  think  these  and  their  associated  buildings 
had  better  rem.ain  where  they  are. 


Two  years  ago  this  fall  Chicago  surprised 
the  old  party-hacks  and  took  a  new  departure 
in  municipal  affairs  by  electing  the  nominees  of 
the  Citizen’s  ticket  instead  of  those  put  forward 
jw  the  so-called  regulars.  The  Mayor  and 
Treasurer  at  least  are  democrats,  and  were 
chosen  by  eight  or  ten  thousand  majority, 
though  the  city  goes  strongly  republican  when 
party  lines  are  drawn.  Despite  the  wailing  of 
the  jKilitical  Jeremiahs,  the  wisdom  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  had  in  1869  has  been  abundantly  demon- 
str.ited —  the  executive  officers  of  Chicago  arc 
as  good  in  their  several  places  as  those  of  any 
Other  city  in  the  Union.  Some  of  the  niembers 
of  the  Common  Council  are  able  and  honest 
men,  but  the  majority  appear  to  be  either  ras¬ 
cals  or  scallawags  of  a  very  obnoxious  sort. 


Next  month  the  city  is  to  choose  a  new  mayor 
and  other  executive  officials,  and  the  question 
of  candidates  was  under  discussion  in  the  news¬ 
papers  when  the  great  fire  came.  The  city  is  not 
likely  to  take  special  interest  in  political  mat¬ 
ters  for  some  months,  but  its  case  is  one  that 
may  be  used  as  an  illustration.  Whether  the 
officers  of  a  town  shall  be  of  one  party  or 
the  other  is  really  of  no  consequence  whatever 
as  a  general  proposition.  The  essential  thing 
is  _  to  have  honest  and  energetic  and  public- 
spirited  men  —  such  mayors  as  the  present 
executive  of  Chicago  is  proving  himself  to  be. 


The  course  of  Judge  Barnard  with  respect 
to  Tammany  must  sttriously  shake  Boss  Tweed’s 
faith  in  human  nature.  He  probably  believed 
that  functionary  would  stand  by  the  Ring 
through  thick  and  thin  in  spite  of  the  world, 
and  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  admit  that  he 
had  almost  every  possible  reason  for  so  believ¬ 
ing.  But  a  great  light  has  fallen  on  the  Judge, 
and  he  is  now  serving  with  the  noble  army  of 
reformers.  Having  virtually  turned  Connolly 
out  of  office,  and  then  put  Green  at  the  head  of 
the  city’s  finances,  this  Bnitus  of  judgment 
turns  around  and  sends  the  Mayor’s  grand-jury 
oft'  to  private  business.  This  was  the  unkindcst 
cut  of  all,  and  almost  knocks  one  out  of  his 
reckoning.  Because  if  the  Recorder  and  the 
District  Attorney  set  the  new  jury  on  the  cor¬ 
poration  thieves,  who  can  tell  what  may  not 
happen  ?  And  it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to 
see  Tweed  and  his  associates  breaking  stone  in 
zebra-like  garb  about  Sing  Sing  I  But  no  man 
need  be  afraid  that  he  will  be  required  to  wit¬ 
ness  such  a  spectacle  yet  awhile.  The  reform 
movement  is  making  steady  progress,  but  the 
millennium  will  not  come  before  Christmas,  and 
Tweed  says  he  is  strongest,  as  well  as  happiest, 
when  the  fight  is  hardest. 

There  has  certainly  been  another  Fenian 
scare  in  Canada  and  on  the  Canadian  frontier; 
that  there  has  been  another  Fenian  raid  seems 
almost  beyond  belief,  and  yet  the  reports  con¬ 
cerning  it  are  apparently  trustworthy.  But  it 
couldn’t  have  been  much  of  an  affair  if  O’Neill 
had  less  than  a  hundred  men.  What  legiti¬ 
mate  object  from  their  point  of  view  the  Fenians 
could  accomplish  by  seizing  Pembina,  it  is 
utterlv  beyond  our  capacity  to  guess ;  and  as 
the  French  half-breeds  arc  said  to  have  been 
interested  in  the  business,  we  shall  wait  further 
accounts  before  we  believe  it  any  thing  more 
than  an  incursion  of  freebooters,  undeserving  of 
mercy  from  anybody.  It  is  clear  as  daylight 
that  the  body  of  our  Irish  citizens  have  bad  no 
hand  in  the  absurd  {micccdings. 

The  disposition  of  some  persons  to  tinker 
with  State  Constitutions  is  one  that  needs  no 
encouragement.  Wc  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  never  require  modification  or  enlargement, 
but  it  is  always  better  to  reform  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  law  from  the  bottom,  than  to  attempt  a 
change  in  its  character  by  any  system  of  patch- 
work.  A  general  conviction  of  the  trath  of  the 
principle  thus  stated  must  have  been  what  led 
the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  to  lately  reject  the 
propose^  amendments  of  their  constitution. 
For  none  of  them  were  positively  bad,  and  one 
or  two  were  very  good  indeed.  We  think,  for 
instance,  that  it  will  ultimately  be  found  worth 
while  to  declare  that  no  appropriations  of  pub¬ 
lic  money  shall  be  made  for  the  support  of  sec¬ 
tarian  schools.  Such  a  clause  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  New  York  during  the  last  six  or  eight 
years  would  have  been  a  great  gain  to  the 
treasury,  and  to  some  extent  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  Tammany  from  obtaining  the  hold  it 
now  has  upon  one  class  of  the  State’s  voting 
population.  Rhode  Island  gave  a  good  majori¬ 
ty  for  this  clause,  hut  not  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  or  three-fifths. 


The  conclusion  of  treaty  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Gennanv  is  an  event  for 
which  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  ought 
to  be  thankful.  The  French  government  stren¬ 
uously  contested  every  inch  of  debatable  ground, 
but  Bismarck  held  the  winning  cards  and  prob¬ 
ably  secured  about  all  he  really  meant  to  secure. 
There  is  to  be  reciprocity  of  trade  with  France 
for  a  year  in  Alsace  and  Loraine,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  German  troops  from  French  ter¬ 
ritory  will  begin  immediately.  Of  course  there 
must  he  individuals  and  communities  on  both 
sides  the  line  to  whom  the  treaties  arc  quite  un¬ 
satisfactory,  but  wc  expect  the  work  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiators  will  generally  be  accepted  without 
undue  grumbling,  though  many  of  the  French 
are  unquestionably  nursing  wrath  against  a 
day  of  retaliation. 

SoJiE  of  the  women  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  who  have  not  yet  lost  their  heads,  re¬ 
cently  met  and  organized  a  suff’rage  association 
in  which  the  frcc-lovers  are  to  have  no  part. 
This  was  a  very  sensible  step,  and  wc  trust  the 
parties  may  stick  to  their  resolution.  The 
Woodhull  tribe  has  done  the  woman’s  cause 
a  great  de.al  of  mischief,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
action  were  taken  to  counteract  their  folly  and 
foulness.  One  woman  tried  very  energetically 
to  vote  at  the  recent  election  in  Philadelphia, 
but  the  hard-headed  male  officials  refused  to 
receive  her  ballot,  and  the  equally  hard-headed 
judge  refused  to  help  her  on  to  the  goal  of  her 
desire.  One  of  the  women  who  has  travelled 
across  the  continent  this  fall  having  reported 
that  the  sex  had  succeidcd  in  shutting  up  every 
liquor  shop  in  Laramie,  a  Gradgriud  wearing 
trowsers  writes  to  a  Western  paper  and 


siiys  he  knows  all  about  that  place,  and 
if  the  whisky-mills  are  shut  up  at  night  it 
is  only  to  resume  business  more  vigorously  in 
the  morning,  and  that  the  same  thing  is  aim 
fcTie  of  Cheyenne.  And  judging  from  the  class 
of  people  resident  in  those  towns,  we  must  gay 
that  we  believe  the  man  tells  the  truth. 
Neither  is  going  to  be  a  total  abstinence  com¬ 
munity  just  at  present.  Some  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  women  are  preparing  for  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  at  the  ba':lot-lx>x,  but  wc  have  no  idea 
that  it  will  be  any  more  successful  than  their 
first  one  was.  Here  in  Massachusetts  the  wo- 
man-snll'nigists  are  making  a  pretty  thorough 
canvass  of  the  field,  and  the  accounts  of  theii 
doings  in  the  daily  papers  indicate  that  they 
imagine  thev  are  gaining  ground.  But  you 
never  can  tell  who  is  President  till  the  votes 
have  been  counted. 


Unification  is'the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
Orient  as  well  as  in  the  Occident.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  that  brief  telegram  which  said  the 
order  of  Daimios  had  bt^cn  abolished  in  Japan. 
These  gentlemen  were  virtually  a  class  of  feu¬ 
dal  barons,  with  considerable  powers,  large  rev¬ 
enues,  and  much  peasantry.  It  was  a  bold  step 
to  reduce  them  to  the  ranks,  and  we  shall  not 
he  surprised  to  hear  of  resistance.  But  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  has  shown  both  strength 
and  wisdom  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  Mikado  would  hardly  have  ventured  on 
this  proceeding  without  feeling  the  ground  safe 
under  his  feet. 


On  the  seventh  of  November  the  great  fall 
elections  are  to  occur  in  nine  of  the  States. 
Governor,  other  State  officers,  and  members 
of  the  legislature,  are  to  be  chosen  in  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin; 
Mississippi  and  Virginia  are  to  hold  legislative 
elections;  while  Illinois  is  to  vote  for  a  con- 
gressmun-at-large.  New  Jersey  for  a  governor 
and  legislature,  and  New  York  for  a  legislature 
and  minor  State  officials.  Massachusetts,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois  we  suppose 
everybody  concedc's  that  the  republicans  will 
carry ;  we  think  they  are  likely  to  elect  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  legislative  candidates  in  New 
Jersey  and  Mississippi,  and  the  national  wel¬ 
fare  requires  that  they  should  do  the  same 
thing  in  New  York.  Tammany  is  everywhere 
a  burden  to  the  democracy,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
overthrown  this  year  in  New  York,  we  shall  al¬ 
most  despair  of  seeing  the  State  recovered  to 
honest  government. 

OAiciai,  returns  from  the  elections  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  General  Councils  of  France  are  yet 
incomplete,  but  enough  have  heen  received  to 
warrant  the  formation  of  an  opinion  as  to  thepo- 
'itical  state  of  the  country.  The  liberal  conser¬ 
vatives  elected  nearly  one-half  of  the  candidates, 
and  the  moderates  rather  more  than  one-quar¬ 
ter,  jVliile  the  three  other  parties  divide  the  re¬ 
maining  onc-founh.  The  moderates  and  con¬ 
servatives  are  therefore  entire  masters  of  the 
situation  if  they  act  together.  Under  some 
circumstances  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  would 
not  do  this,  for  a  majority  of  the  conservatives 
are  probably  monarchists  at  heart,  and  the 
moderates  arc  generally  of  republican  tenden¬ 
cies.  But  the  issue  of  the  hour  is  not  what  is 
desirable,  but  what  is  practicable;  and  the 
great  body  of  these  two  parties  is  tolerably  sure 
to  support  the  Thiers  government.  This  is 
therefore  the  summary  of  the  whole  matter. 

Two  or  three  weeks  since  the  cable  telegrams 
gave  us  cause  to  hope  that  the  strike  of  the 
Newcastle  engineers  was  in  process  of  an  early 
adjustment.  But  the  latest  dispatches  do  not 
strengthen  this  hope,  and  say,  indeed,  that  a 
settlement  seems  as  distant  as  ever.  This  would 
be  a  matter  for  very  serious  regret,  except  th.at 
the  point  in  issue  Itctwecn  the  employers  and 
the  entjtloycd  may  as  well  be  contested  now  as  at 
a  future  period.  The  men  ask  for  a  reduction 
of  time  to  nine  hours  per  day,  and  we  cannot 
hold  that  this  is  an  unreasonable  request  on 
their  part.  They  have  gained  a  hearing  for 
their  arguments  before  that  portion  of  the 
English  pnblie  which  relics  on  the  great  London 
daily  newspapers  for  its  facts  and  its  conclu¬ 
sions  ;  and  if  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
the  editorial  tone  of  these  journals,  they  have 
made  out  a  case  on  which  they  will  ultimately 
win  a  favorable  venliet. 


—  South  American  horse-cars  are  two  stories 
high. 

—  Wilton,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  isdevas- 
tated  by  a  stjnash  vine  three  hnndnxl  feet 
long,  and  still  growing.  The  terrified  popula¬ 
tion  are  preparing  to  move  out  of  the  way  of 
this  vegetable  tidal-wave. 

—  A  Missouri  hiisltand  whose  wife  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  divorce,  writes  a  protest  to  the  judge, 
in  which, he  says  :  “  This  dam  thing  called  de- 
voce  has,  in  my  opinion,  parted  many  a  man 
and  his  wife.” 

—  A  six-hnndn-d  pound  shot  fired  from  H. 
B.  M.  S.  Monarch,  while  tb.c  gunners  were 
cngagetl  in  target  practice,  stnick  the  mizzen¬ 
mast  of  the  vessel  itself.  Such  practice  shows 
great  perfection  in  the  art  of  gimnery. 

—  A  set  of  paper  car-wheels,  on  one  of  the 
Pullman  c.ars  running  to  Jersey  City,  have  run 
over  160,000  miles  of  track,  and  worn  out 
entirely  one  set  of  steel  tires,  which  have  been 
replaced.  The  onlinary  wheels,  it  is  said,  will 
only  run  60,000  miles. 


IVEUY  SATUkbAVv 
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JOHN  GILBERT,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SOCIETY  OF  WATER^COLORS. 


him  as  a  Royal  recognition  of  his  eminent  ser-  | 
vices  to  art. 


represontative  of  the  healthy,  popular,  romantic 
school  which  had  replactd  the  old  style  of  semi- 
classic  but  somewhat  lifeless  elegance.  More 
particularly  was  he  mast<>.r  as  a  book  illustrator, 
wherein  the  dill'erence  between  the  old  and  new 
was  striking;  between  VYcstall  and  Stothard, 
grac-eful,  tender,  but  withal  unsympathetic,  al¬ 
though  it  be  heresy  to  say  so,  and  .John  GillK’it 
robust,  picturesque,  glowing.  In  his  work  wc 
see  men  and  women,  and  not  mere  draperies 
falling  in  graceful  Hues ;  we  find  a  profusion  of 
accessories  and  ornament,  which  give  color  to 
the  black  and  white,  but  would  have  made  his 
predecessors  groan-  Seeing  so  much  fine  work 
from  one  hand,  one  is  apt  to  hold  it  too  cheap¬ 
ly  ;  but  wc  have  only  to  turn  to  any  artist  or 
amateur  either  in  Europe  or  America,  to  see 
the  high  estimation  in  which  this  pjwcrful  artist 
is  held.  He  is  chis*fly  known  by  his  draivings 
on  wood,  and  it  is  certainly  with  this  branch  of 
his  art  that  his  name  will  be  always  associated. 
Here  he  stands  quite  alone  as  the  master  of  a 
school,  with  numbers  of  imitators,  who  are, 
however,  very  far  lichind. 

In  1852  Mr.  Gilbert  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  (attaining  full  member¬ 
ship  in  the  following  year),  and  in  185.3  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Societv  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors, 
to  whose  gallery  he  has  been  a  regular  contribu¬ 
tor.  Last  year,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Taylcr,  Mr.  Gilbert  was  chosen  Pres- 
I  idrnt  of  the  Society,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
I  honor  of  a  knight-hood  was  conferred  upon 


'1  he  wooden  dwellings  in  the  village  were  so 
i^lmkin  Ihnt  the  people  all  nithtd  inlo  the 
streets.  Soiii(>  cioekcry  was  broken,  I  believe, 
but  no  damage  was  done  to  walls  or  chimneys. 
There  w’as  a  light  shock  alout  midnight,  the 
following  night.  The  first  seemed  to  me  to  be 
nearly  as  violent  ns  those  sneceeding  the  great 
earthmiake  which  destroyed  Corinth,  in  1858. 
It  is  thirty  or  forty  years  since  any  shock  has 
been  felt  m  this  neighliorhood.” 


JOHN  GILBERT. 

JOHN  GILBERT,  whose  portrait  appears 
on  this  page,  was  bom  at  Blaekheath,  Kent, 
England,  in  1817.  He  maile  his  debtU  as  a 
painter  in  1836,  exhibiting  a  water-color  draw¬ 
ing,  “The  Arrest  of  Lord  Hastings  by  the 
Protector,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,”  in 
the  Suffolk-street  Gallery,  and  an  oil  painting, 
the  subject  of  which  escapes  us,  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  1839  he  first  exhibited  at  the 
British  Institution,  and  from  that  time  has 
been  almost  constantly  represented  at  that  Gal¬ 
lery,  and  occasionally  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
His  best  known  works  in  oil  are :  “  Don  Quixote 
giving  Advice  to  Sancho  Pansa,”  and  several 
other  subjects  from  Cervantes;  “  The  Education 
of  Gil  Bias ;”  a  scene  from  “  Tristram  Shundy ;  ” 
“  Othello  before  the  Senate;”  “The  Murder  of 
Thomas  a  Becket ;  ”  “  The  Plays  of  Shakspeare,” 
a  kind  of  tableaux,  in  which  all  the  chief  char¬ 
acters  of  each  play  are  introduced;  “Charge  of 
Cavaliers  at  Naseby ;  ”  “A  Drawing-Room  at 
St.  James;”  “ARi^mcnt  of  Realist  Caval- 
ly “  Rubens  and  Teniers ;  ”  “  The  Studio  of 
Rembrandt ;”  and  “  Wolsey  and  Buckingham.” 
Since  1856  Mr.  Gilbert  has  occupied  a  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  book  illustrators,  lie  has 
furnished  numerous  drawings  to  the  Tlhistrat/'d 
Ijondon  .Veaw  andseveral  other  illustrated  weekly 
journals.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  many  competitors 
now  in  figure-painting,  but  once  upon  a  time  he 
stood  almost  alone  in  that  branch  of  art,  as  the 


EARTHQUAKES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bayard  TAYLOR,  writing  from  Kennett 
Squar<‘,  Penn.,  thus  speaks  of  the  earthquake 
which  recently  visitetl  his  part  of  the  State — the 
Quaker  State :  “  The  first  symptom  was  a  low, 
rumbling  sound,  which  rapidly  increased  to  a 
loud,  jarring  noise,  as  if  a  dozen  heavy  iron 
safes  were  rolling  over  the  floors.  The  house 
shook  from  top  to  bottom,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
or  fifteen  seconds,  both  the  noise  and  vibration 
were  so  violent  as  to  alarm  all  the  inmates.  I 
had  frequently  experienced  heavy  earthquake 
shocks  in  other  countries,  but  in  no  instance 
were  they  accompanied  with  such  a  loud  and 
long-continued  rcverlKration.  For  about  fifteim 
seconds  longer,  the  shock  gradually  diminished, 
but  the  jarring  noise  was  heard,  seemingly  in 
the  distance,  after  the  vibration  ceased  to  be 
felt. 

The  men  at  work  in  the  fields  stated  that  the 
sonnd  was  first  heard  to  the  northward,  that  it 
apparently  passed  under  their  feet  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  greatest  vibration,  and  then  moved  olT 
southwanl.  The  birds  all  flew  from  their 
perches  in  the  trees  and  hedges,  and  darted  back 
and  forth  in  evident  terror.  The  morning  had 
been  very  sultry  and  overcast,  but  the  sky 
cleared  and  a  fresh  wind  arose  immediately 
afterward. 


At  a  morning  reception  in  the  Vatican,  not 
long  since,  Pius  Ninth,  the  “  angnst  prisoner,” 
as  his  friends  call  him,  received  alicyyof  ladies, 
after  his  old  style.  They  were  foibiddtn  to  en¬ 
ter  the  presence  with  gloves,  and  the  Pope, 
standing  among  a  vast  array  of  ecclesiastes, 
dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  pure  white,  with  tight 
skull-cap  of  the  same  color,  aflbnkd  the  most 
perfect  picture  of  health  and  sennity  —  in  the 
words  of  the  correspondent,  “  A  florid,  jovial 
old  gentleman,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
and  tripping  along  briskly  enough  under  the 
weight  of  his  seventy -nine  years,  and  looking  like 
any  thing  but  a  pining  captive."  Stopping  to 
converse  for  a  few  moments  with  every  person 
present,  and  speaking  with  a  strong  Roman  ac¬ 
cent,  he  questioned  each  in  turn  as  to  his  name, 
his  province  or  country,  and  so  forth,  confining 
himself  to  the  most  iiiditi'erent  topics,  and  pre¬ 
senting  his  signet-ring  to  be  kissed. 


F.EVr.RISO  aUATTUM. 


GERMANO  SOMMEIIXEB. 


THE  OPENING  OF  MONT-CENIS  ciplinc,  had  the  wisdom  to  humor  him  on 
TUNNEL.  this  point,  and  made  his  studies  as  a^e- 

N  a  recent  number  of  Every  Saturday  able  as  such  things  can  be  made.  Prom 
(that  bearing  date  of  October  14th)  we  the  good  abbe  young  Somineiller  went  to 
published  a  translation  of  M.  Henri  de  the  College  of  Annesy  to  prepare  for  the 
Parville’s  admirable  account  of  a  visit  to  University  ofTurin,  which  he  entered  in  1835 
the  Mont-Cenis  Tunnel,  from  the  columns  being  bent  at  this  time  on  becoming  a  lawyer, 
of  the  7ourna/ </es  Debals.  We  herewith  Fortunateljr,  however,  he  changed  his  mind, 
present  tliree  illustrations  of  interest  in  and  determined  to  become  an  engineer ;  but 
connection  with  the  subject,  —  the  portraits  was  still  so  far  from  appreciating  liis  own 
of  Messrs.  Soinmeiller  and  Grattoni,  the  talents  that  it  w.is  as  a  military  and  not  a 
distinguished  engineers  whose  names  must  civil  engineer  that  ho  determined  to  make 
be  forever  associated  with  the  great  work,  his  start  in  life.  But  here  a  difficulty  met 
and  a  view  of  the  Pavilion  at  Bardonecchia,  him,  which  in  the  end  decided  his  future 
the  scene  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  opening  career.  He  was  unable  to  get  his  pass,  and, 
of  the  tunnel.  when  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  enter 

Gerinano  Sommclller  was  born  in  1815,  of  the  Engineers  as  a  private,  he  preferred  be- 
humble  parentage,  in  a  little  cottage  in  San  coming  an  engineer  on  his  own  account.  In 
Jeoire,  Chamounix.  At  an  early  age  he  1845  a  body  of  civil  engineers  was  being 
was  sent  to  the  Abbe  Uncrey,  Director  of  formed  at  Turin,  Sommeiller  was  applied  to, 
the  College  of  Melan,  who,  fimling  the  lad  and  was  engaged,  with  a  salary  of  thirty 
somewhat  high-spirited  and  avei-se  to  dis-  soldi  a  day.  lie  soon  made  his  way,  and 


after  a  time  was  employed  upon  railway  course  to  the  University  of  Turin.  Still  a 
work,  with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  lire,  and  Mazzinian,  the  young  man  left  the  Univer- 
was  subsequently  sent  with  Grandis  and  sity  in  1847,  and  was  sent  by  the  distin- 
another  engineer  into  Belgium  to  execute  guished  astronomer.  Plana,  to  direct  the 
some  work  there.  We  must  now  turn  for  a  Institute  at  Bulla,  where  he  remained  four 
moment  to  Grattoni.  years.  He  contributed  papers  to  the  Con- 

Severino  Grattoni  was  born  at  Voghera,  cordia,  the  most  advanced  of  Piedmontese 
December  7, 1816.  As  his  brother  engineer  journals,  being  often  opposed  to  Cavour,  who 
was  nearly  devoting  himself  to  the  law  of  wrote  in  the  more  moderate  Resorgimento. 
his  own  will,  so  Grattoni  was  nearly  devoted  But  differences  of  political  opinion  did  not 
to  the  Church  by  the  will  of  others ;  for  the  prevent  a  friendship  springing  up  between 
priests  in  whom  tlie  government  of  Ids  the  two.  AVTien  Count  Cavour  obtained 
school  rested,  observing  his  prt'cocious  power  in  1850,  he  remembered  his  fiery 
talent  and  tenacity  of  mind,  wished  to  bring  engineer,  and  consulted  him  on  many 
him  up  as  one  of  their  own  body.  This  public  works,  more  especiallv  on  that  pierc- 
fiiir  dream  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclu-  ing  of  Mont  Cenis  with  wiiich  Grattoni’s 
sion.  Grattoni  had  imbibed  very  advanced  fame  will  always  be  linked.  Grattoni 
opinions,  and  h.aving  spiced  one  of  his  himself  became  a  deputy,  abated  8<  niething 
exercises  with  dangerous  doctrines,  was  of  Republican  ardor,  and  apjiearcd  as  a 
nearly  being  expelled  fixmi  the  school.  Tlie  staunch  supporter  of  his  Iriend’s  policy 
matter  was,  however,  maile  up,  and  having  without  however  losing  any  of  his  profet- 
concluded  his  studies  there,  he  went  in  due  1  sional  rclivity  and  deteiniination.  Tliese 
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were  now  specially  called  into  operation  by 
Cavour’s  adoption  of  the  long-discusscd  Mont- 
Cenis  Tunnel  scheme,  to  the  study  of  which 
Grattoni,  and  Somuieiller,  and  Grandis,  now 
once  more  in  Italy,  devoted  themselves.  Of 
this  Triumvirate,  ^mmeiller  suppled  the  chief 
inventive  power,  Grattoni  the  organization  and 
peneveranee,  without  which  all  the  invention 
in  the  world  would  have  been  of  no  avail,  and 
Grandis  a  sound  judgment,  which  was  of  great 
use  in  theoretical  questions.  Of  the  two  sub¬ 
jects  of  our  notice,  Grattoni  alone  lives  to  reap 
the  full  honors  of  the  great  work,  for  just  as 
they  had  arrived  in  sight  of  the  end,  about 
a  w.^ek  before  the  opening  of  the  tunnel,  Som- 
meillcr  died. 


A  JOURNEY  TO  FLORENCE. 


FKOM  Hawthorne’s  Italian  note-book. 


CIIVITA  CASTELLANA,  May  24th,  1858. 

I  —  We  left  Rome  this  morning,  after  troubles 
of  various  kinds,  and  a  dispute,  in  the  first  place, 
with  Lalla,  our  female  servant,  and  her  mother. 
Mother  and  daughter  exploded  into  a  livid  rage, 
and  cursed  us  plentifully,  wishing  that  we  might 
never  come  to  our  journey’s  end,  and  that  we 
might  all  break  our  necks,  or  die  of  apoplexy  — 
the  most  awful  curse  that  an  Italian  uows  how 
to  invoke  upon  his  enemies,  because  it  precludes 
the  possibility  of  extreme  unction.  However,  as 
we  ore  heretics,  and  certain  of  damnation,  there¬ 
fore,  any  how,  it  does  not  much  matter  to  ns ; 
and  also  the  anathemas  may  have  been  blown 
back  upon  those  who  invoked  them,  like  the 
curses  which  were  fiung  out  from  the  balcony 
of  St.  Peter’s,  during  lloly  Week,  and  walled 
by  heaven’s  breezes  right  into  the  faces  of  some 
priests,  who  stood  near  the  Pope.  Next,  we 
nad  a  disaerreement  with  two  men  who  brought 
down  our  luggage,  and  put  it  on  the  vettuia ; 
and,  lastly,  we  were  infested  with  beggars,  who 
hung  round  the  carriage  with  doleful  petitions, 
till  wc  began  to  move  away ;  but  the  previous 
warfare  had  put  me  into  too  stern  a  mood  for 
almsgiving;  so  that  they  also  were  doubtless 
inclined  to  curse  more  than  to  bless,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  we  drove  ofi'  under  a  perfect 
shower  of  anathemas. 

We  passed  through  the  Porta  del  Popolo  at 
about  eight  o’clock ;  and  after  a  moment’s  delay, 
while  the  passport  was  examined,  In'gan  our 
journey  along  the  Flaminian  Way,  between  two 
such  high  and  inhospitable  walls  of  brick  or 
stone,  as  seemed  to  shut  in  all  the  avenues  to 
Rome.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  heard 
military  music  in  advance  of  us,  and  saw  the 
road  blocked  np  with  people,  and  then  the 
glitter  of  muskets,  and  soon  appeared  tlic 
dmmmers,  fifers,  and  trumpeters,  and  then  the 
first  battalion  of  a  French  regiment,  marching 
into  the  city,  with  two  monnted  officers  at  their 
head.  Then  appeared  a  second,  and  then  a 
third  battalion,  the  whole  seeming  to  make 
almost  an  army,  though  the  numl^  on  their 
caps  showed  them  all  to  belong  to  one  regiment, 
the  1st.  Then  came  a  Ratterv  of  artillery ;  then 
a  detachment  of  horse,  —  tliese  last,  by  the 
crossed  keys  on  their  helmets,  being  apparently 
Pap^  troops.  All  were  young,  fresh,  good- 
looking  men,  in  excellent  trim  as  to  uniform  and 
equipments,  and  marched  rather  as  if  they  were 
setting  out  on  a  campaign  than  returning  from 
it ;  the  fact  being,  I  wlieve,  that  they  have  been 
encamped,  or  in  barracks,  within  a  W  miles  of 
the  city.  Nevertheless,  it  reminded  me  of  the 
military  processions  of  various  kinds,  which  so 
often,  two  thousand  years  ago  and  more,  have 
entered  Rome  over  the  Flaminian  Way,  and 
over  all  the  roads  that  led  to  the  famous  city ; 
toumnhs  oflenest,  but  sometimes  the  downcast 
train  of  a  defeated  army,  like  those  who  retreated 
before  Hannilial.  On  the  whole,  I  was  not 
soiTy  to  ave  the  Gauls  still  pouring  into  Rome ; 
but  yet  I  begin  to  find  that  I  have  a  strange 
affection  for  it,  and  so  did  we  all,  the  rest  of  the 
family  in  a  greater  degree  than  myself  even.  It 
is  very  singular,  the  sad  embrace  with  which 
Rome  takes  possession  of  the  soul.  Though  we 
intend  to  return  in  a  few  months,  and  for  a 
longer  residence  than  this  has  been,  yet  we  felt 
the  city  pulling  at  our  heart-strings  far  more 
than  liondon  did,  where  we  shall  probably  never 
spend  much  time  again.  It  may  be  because  the 
intellect  finds  a  home  there,  more  than  in  any 
other  spot  in  the  world,  and  wins  the  heart  to 
stay  with  it,  in  spite  of  a  good  many  things 
strewn  all  about  to  disgust  us. 

The  road,  in  the  earher  part  of  the  way,  was 
not  particularly  picturesque ;  the  country  un¬ 
dulated,  but  scarcely  rose  into  hills,  and  was 
destitute  of  trees;  there  were  a  few  shape¬ 
less  ruins,  too  indistinct  for  us  to  make  out 
whether  they  were  Roman  or  medlsBval.  Noth¬ 
ing  struck  me  ■o'  much,  in  the  forenoon,  as 
the  sncctaole  of  a  peasant  woman  riding  on 
horsenaok  u  if  the  were  a  man.  Ths  house* 
were  few,  and  thoM  of  a  dreaiy  aspect,  built  of 
gray  stone,  and  looking  bare  and  desolikte,  with 
not  the  slightest  promise  of  comfort  within 
doors.  We  passea  two  or  three  iocandas  or 
inns,  and  finaily  came  to  the  viilage  (if  village 
it  were,  for  I  remember  no  houses  except  our 
osteria)  of  Castel  Nnovo  di  Porto,  where  we  were 
to  take  a  dijemer  a  la  /omrAetfi!,  which  was  'put 
upon  the  table  between  twelve  and  one.  On 
this  journey,  according  to  the  custom  of  travd- 
lers  m  Italy,  we  pay  the  vettnrino  a  certain  sum 
and  live  at  his  expense,  and  this  meal  was  the 
first  specimen  of  his  catering  on  our  behalf.  It 
consisted  of  a  beefsteak,  rather  dry  and  hard, 
but  not  unpalatable,  and  a  laige  omelette ;  and 


for  beverage  two  quart  bottles  of  red  wine,  which 
being  tasted  had  an  agreeable  acid  flavor. 

The  locaiida  was  built  of  stone,  and  had  what 
looked  like  an  old  Roman  altar  in  the  basement 
hall,  and  a  shrine,  with  a  lamp  before  it,  on  the 
staircase ;  and  the  large  public  saloon  in  which 
we  ate  had  a  brick  floor,  a  ceiling  with  cross¬ 
beams,  meagrely  painted  in  fresco,  and  a  scanty 
supply  of  chairs  and  settees. 

After  lunchiHin  we  wandered  out  into  a  valley 
or  ravine,  near  the  house,  where  we  gathered 
some  flowers,  and  J  —  found  a  nest  with  the 
young  birds  in  it,  which,  however,  he  put  back 
mto  the  bush  whence  he  took  it. 

Our  afternoon  drive  was  more  picturesque 
and  note-worthy.  Soraete  rose  before  us, 
bulging  up  quite*  abruptly  out  of  the  plain,  and 
keeping  itself  entirely  distinct  from  a  whole 
horizon  of  hills.  Byron  well  compares  it  to  a 
wave  just  on  the  bend,  and  about  to  break  over 
towards  the  spectator.  As  we  approached  it 
nearer  and  nearer  it  looked  like  the  barrenest 
great  rock  that  ever  protruded  out  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  earth,  with  scarcely  a  strip  or  a 
8jx)t  of  verdure  upon  its  steep  and  gray  de¬ 
clivities.  The  road  kept  tending  towards  the 
mountain,  following  the  line  of  the  old  Flaminian 
Way,  which  we  could  see  at  frequent  intervals 
close  beside  the  modem  track.  It  is  paved  with 
large  flag-stones,  laid  so  accurately  together 
that  it  is  still  in  some  places  as  smooth  and  even 
as  the  floor  of  a  church,  aud  everywhere  the 
tufts  of  grass  find  it  difiicult  to  root  themselves 
into  the  interstices.  Its  course  is  straightcr  than 
that  of  the  road  of  to-day,  which  often  turns 
aside  to  avoid  obstacles  which  the  ancient  one 
surmounted.  Much  of  it,  probably,  is  covered 
with  the  soil  and  oveigrowtb  deposited  in  later 
years,  and  now  and  then  we  could  see  its  flag¬ 
stones  partly  protrading  from  the  bank,  throng 
which  our  road  has  been  cut,  and  thus  showing 
that  the  thickness  of  this  massive  pavement  was 
more  than  a  foot  of  solid  stone.  We  lost  it 
over  aud  over  again ;  but  still  it  reappeared,  now 
on  one  side  of  us,  now  on  the  other,  perhaps 
from  beneath  the  roots  of  old  trees,  or  the  pas¬ 
ture  land  of  a  thousand  years  old,  and  leading 
on  towards  the  base  of  Soraete.  1  forget  where 
we  finally  lost  it.  Passing  through  a  town 
called  Rignano,  we  found  it  dres^l  out  in 
festivity,  with  festoons  of  foliage  along  both 
sides  oi  the  street,  which  ran  beneath  a  triumphal 
arch,  bearing  an  inscription  in  honor  of  a  ducal 
personage  of  the  Massiuii  family.  I  know  no 
occasion  for  the  feast,  except  that  it  is  Whitsun¬ 
tide.  The  town  was  thronged  with  peasants,  in 
their  best  attire,  and  wc  met  others  on  their 
way  thither,  particularly  women  and  girls,  with 
hcMs  bare  in  the  sunshine ;  but  there  was  no 
tiptoe  jollity,  nor,  indeed,  any  more  show  of 
festivity  than  I  have  seen  in  my  own  country  at 
a  cattlo-show,  or  muster.  Really,  I  think,  not 
half  so  much. 

The  road  still  grew  more  and  more  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  now  lay  along  ridges,  at  the  bases 
of  which  were  deep  ravines  and  hollow  valleys. 
Woods  were  not  wanting ;  wilder  forests  than  I 
have  seen  since  leaving  America,  of  oak  trees 
chiefly;  and,  among  the  green  foliage,  grew 
golden  tufts  of  broom,  making  a  gay  and  lovely 
combination  of  hues.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  the  poppies,  which  burned  like  live 
coals  along  tnc  wayside,  and  lit  up  the  land¬ 
scape,  even  a  single  one  of  them,  with  wonderful 
elfect.  At  other  points  we  saw  olive-trees, 
hiding  their  eccentricity  of  boughs  under  thick 
masses  of  foliage  of  a  livid  tint,  which  is  caused, 
I  believe,  by  their  turning  their  reverse  sides  to 
the  light  and  to  the  spicctator.  Vines  were 
abundant,  but  were  of  little  account  in  tbe  scene. 
By-and-by,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  high,  flat, 
table-land,  on  which  stands  Civitk  Castcllana, 
and  beheld,  straight  downward,  between  us  and 
the  town,  a  deep  level  valley,  with  a  river  wind¬ 
ing  through  it.  It  was  the  valley  of  the  Treja. 
A  precipice,  hundreds  of  feet  m  height,  falls 
perpendicularly  upon  the  valley,  from  the  site 
of  Civith  Castellana ;  there  is  an  equally  abrupt 
one,  probably,  on  the  side  from  which  we  saw 
it;  and  a  modem  road  skilfully  constructed, 
goes  winding  down  to  the  stream,  crosses  it  by 
a  narrow  stone  bridge,  and  winds  upward  into 
the  town.  After  passinj'  over  the  bridge,  I 
alighted  with  J —  aud  R — ,  and  made  the 
ascent  on  foot,  along  walls  of  natural  rock,  in 
which  old  Etruscan  tombs  were  hollowed  out. 
There  are  likewise  antique  remains  of  masonry, 
whether  Roman  or  of  what  earlier  period,  I  can¬ 
not  tell.  At  the  summit  of  the  acclivity,  which 
brought  us  close  to  the  town,  our  vetturino  took 
ns  into  the  carriage  again,  and  quickly  brought 
us  to  what  appears  to  be  really  a  f;ood  hotel, 
where  all  of  us  are  accommodate  with  sleeping 
chambers  in  a  range,  beneath  an  arcade,  entirely 
secluded  iVom  the  rest  of  tbe  population  of  the 
hotel.  After  a  splendid  dinner  (tnat  is,  splendid 
oonsldering  that  It  was  ordered  by  our  hospitable 
vetturino),  Una,  Mias  Bhepard,  J—,  and  I, 
walked  out  of  ths  little  town.  In  the  opposite 
direction  from  our  entrance,  and  crossed  a 
bridge  at  the  height  of  the  table-land,  instead  of 
at  ita  base.  On  either  side  we  hod  a  view  down 
into  a  profound  gnlL  with  sides  of  predpitous 
rock,  and  heaps  of  foliage  in  its  lap,  through 
which  ran  the  snowy  track  of  a  sb.  am;  here 
snowy,  there  doik;  here  hidden  among  the 
folio^  there  quite  revealed  in  Uie  broad  depths 
of  the  gulf.  This  was  wonderfully  fine. 
Walking  on  a  little  farther,  Soraete  came  fhlly 
into  view,  starti'ig  with  bold  abruptness  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  country ;  and  before  we  got 
back,  the  bright  Italian  moon  was  throwing  a 
shower  of  silver  over  the  scene,  and  making  it 
so  beautiful  that  it  seemed  miserable  not  to 


know  how  to  put  it  into  words;  a  foolish 
thought,  however,  for  such  scenes  arc  an  ex¬ 
pression  in  themselves,  and  need  not  bo  trans¬ 
lated  into  any  feebler  language. 


SOMETIUNG  OF  EVERYTHING. 

WE  remember  many  years  i^o  a  pamphlet 
on  University  Reform  which  began  with 
quoting  a  saying  that  a  man  ought  to  know 
something  of  every  thing  and  every  thing  of 
something.  The  saying,  whoever  made  it,  was 
so  neatly  put  that  wc  were  at  once  struck  by  it 
and  led  to  suspect  it.  A  man  certainly  should 
—  within  the  limits  both  of  general  human  pos¬ 
sibility  and  of  his  own  personal  opportunities  — 
know  every  thing  of  something.  That  is  to  say, 
there  should  be  some  subject  to  which  he  has 
really  given  his  powers,  and  on  which  he  has 
got  as  near  to  the  knowledge  of  every  thing 
about  it  as  his  powers  and  opportunities  will 
lead  him.  The  concentration  ot  powers  on  one 
special  subject  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  the 
highest  success,  or  even  to  a  measure  of  success 
a  good  way  below  the  highest,  in  any  branch 
of  knowledge  whatever.  No  one  will  succeed 
in  any  thing  by  scattering  his  attention  equally 
over  the  w&ile  ran™  of  knowledge,  learning  a 
little  about  this  and  a  little  about  tliat,  without 
learning  any  one  thing  thoroughly.  In  this 
sense  a  man  ought  certainly  to  know  every 
thing  of  something.  But  how  far  ought  he  to 
know  something  of  every  thing  ?  We  confess 
that  we  always  admire  the  man  who  boldly 
confesses  that  there  arc  things  of  which  ho 
knows  nothing,  and  wc  arc  the  more  inclined  to 
trust  such  a  man’s  knowledge  in  those  things 
which  he  docs  profess  .to  know.  This  feeling 
may  perhaps  be  a  little  balanced  in  some  cases 
by  a  suspicion  that  the  standard  of  nothing 
ness  may  m  relative.  A  man  who  is  thorough¬ 
ly  master  of  some  one  subject,  and  who  has 
several  others  of  which  he  is  not  wholly  igno¬ 
rant,  may  be  tempted  to  look  on  his  knowledge 
of  his  secondary  subjects  as  a  mere  nothing, 
while  in  the  eyes  of  many  people  it  would 
seem  a  great  deal.  Yet,  on  tiie  whole,  it  is  a 
good  sign  when  a  man  docs  not  shrink  from 
confessing  ignorance,  even  total  ignorance  in 
the  strict  sense,  of  subjects  which  he  has  not 
taken  in  hand.  The  vice  of  i^orance  is  at  least 
better  than  the  vice  of  omniscience.  To  know 
something  of  every  thing  must  perhaps  be  taken 
with  the  same  sort  of  qualifications  with  which 
we  have  already  taken  the  other  phrase  of  know¬ 
ing  every  thing  of  something.  A  man  who  sets 
forth  with  the  piupose  of  learning  every  thing 
will  undoubtedly,  like  Margeites,  end  with 
knowing  nothing  well.  But  a  man  who  has  his 
central  subject  round  which  he  groups  all  oth¬ 
ers,  looking  at  all  others  with  a  reference  to  it, 
will  perhaps  find  it  expedient  to  extend  the 
range  of  what  we  may  call  his  secondary  knowl¬ 
edge  so  far  that  it  may  not  be  much  more  than 
a  natural  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  knows, 
not  only  every  thing  of  one  thing,  but  some¬ 
thing  of  every  thing.  One  branch  of  knowl¬ 
edge  helps  another  in  a  way  which  might  not 
be  looked  for  at  first  si^ht.  And  there  is  a 
kind  of  knowledge  whidi,  though  it  is  very  far 
from  being  thorough,  is  yet  quite  enough  for 
this  subsimary  sort  of  use.  The  something 
which,  according  to  our  saying,  the  perfect  man 
knows  of  every  thing  is  by  its  own  showing 
quite  diflferent  from  the  eveiy  thing  which  he 
knows  of  something.  It  is  in  its  own  nature 
less  in  amount,  and  yet  there  is  a  certain  sense 
in  wUch  it  may  be  called  greater  than  the 
knowledge  which  many  a  man  has  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  his  own  special  subject.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  tne  comparative  philolo- 
gcr;  no  one  would  expect  of  him  that  he 
should  understand  every  language  with  which 
he  has  to  deal  in  the  same  way  either  as  the 
man  understands  it  whi  .as  studied  it  as  a 
special  scholar,  or  as  th(  man  understands  it 
who  u  familiar  with  it  in  i  conversational  way. 
No  doubt  the  more  fami  lar  the  comparative 
philologcr  is  with  all  the  <  ingua^re  with  which 
lie  has  to  deal,  the  better  for  his  own  object. 
But  it  is  simply  impossible  that  he  should  know 
all  of  them  in  the  same  minute  way  ,as  the 
special  student  of  each.  Yet,  in  a  certain 
sense,  he  often  knows  for  more  about  those 
languages  than  such  special  students  them¬ 
selves.  It  constantly  happens  that  a  man 
knows  a  language  thoroughly  lor  all  practical 
purposes ;  he  may  be  able  to  speak  it,  write  it, 
and  translate  it  correctly  and  elegantly,  without 
having  ever  given  a  thought  to  its  history  or  to 
its  relations  to  other  languages.  The  like  may 
even  be  the  case  with  the  man  whose  knowledge 
is  for  deeper  than  this,  who  not  only  knows  the 
language  in  a  mere  empirical  way,  but  who  has 
^oroughly  studied  the  tongue  and  its  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  way  in  which  a  finished  Greek  or 
Latin  Kholar  of  the  older  type  has  studied  the 
Greek  or  Latin  language,  The  philologer  may 
know  oil  about  tbe  language,  he  may  know  afi 
that  Is  needed  for  his  own  purposes,  though  he 
may  be  quite  unable  to  put  together  a  para¬ 
graph  in  It  Nay,  more,  he  may  have  a  knowl¬ 
edge  which,  if  not  all  that  he  wishes  for  his 
own  purpo^  is  yet  by  no  means  useless,  with¬ 
out  in  any  strict  sense  understan^g  the  lan¬ 
guage  at  all.  He  may  have  a  clear  notion  of 
th^istory  and  relations  of  the  language,  and 
may  even  know  something  of  its  intern^  pecu¬ 
liarities,  though  he  has  not  really  learned  the 
language  itself,  and  can  at  most  only  hammer 
out  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  through  his 
knowledge  of  other  kindred  languages.^  And 
again,  the  pursuits  of  the  comparative  philologer 
will  often  lead  him  into  i^ons  beyond  the  imme¬ 


diate  dominion  of  language.  The  compara¬ 
tive  philologcr  aud  the  political  historian  must 
each  have  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the 
other,  which,  though  far  slighter  than  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  of  his  own  subject,  is 
not  inconsiderable  in  itself,  and  which  to  the 
outer  world  will  very  likely  seem  to  be  far 
deeper  than  it  is.  Each  has  his  own  domain 
into  which  the  other  does  not  reach,  but  the  two 
have  a  large  domain  in  common.  To  be  sure 
they  look  on  their  common  ground  from  differ¬ 
ent  sides.  Each  learns  as  much  of  the  other’s 
subject  ns  is  needful  for  the  full  understanding 
of  his  own,  and  most  likely  a  little  more  than 
is  absolutely  needful.  Still  what  to  one  is  pri¬ 
mary  and  essential  is  to  the  other  secondary 
and  subsidiary.  Each  has  his  own  something 
of  which  ho  strives  to  know  every  thing,  but  in 
the  process  of  striving  also  to  know  something, 
if  not  of  every  thing,  yet  of  the  many  thin;^ 
that  serve  to  illustrate  his  own  subject,  each  is 
sure  to  gain  a  knowledge  which  is  far  more  than 
a  smattering  of  the  subject  of  the  other. 


Eccentricities  of  Sheridan  Knowles. — 
Of  all  the  eccentric  individuals  I  evei  encoun¬ 
tered,  says  Mr.  J.  R.  Blanche,  Sheridan 
Knowles  was,  I  think,  the  greatest.  Judge, 
gentle  n'ader,  if  the  following  anecdotes  may 
not  justify  my  assertion.  Walking  one  dav 
with  a  brother  dramatist,  Mr.  Bayle  Bernard, 
in  Regent’s  Quadrant,  Knowles  was  accosted 
by  a  gentleman  in  these  terms:  “You’re  a 
pretty  fellow,  Knowles  1  After  fixing  your 
own  day  and  hour  to  dine  with  us,  you  never 
make  your  appearance,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  not  a  word  have  we  heard  from  you  I  ”  “I 
couldn’t  help  it,  upon  my  honor,”  replied 
Knowles ;  “  and  I’ve  been  so  busy  ever  since  I 
haven’t  had  a  moment  to  write  or  call.  How 
are  you  all  at  home  1  ”  “  Oh,  quite  well,  thank 
you;  but  come  now,  will  you  name  another 
day,  and  keep  your  word  1"  “I  will  —  sure  I 
will.”  “  Well,  what  day  ?  Shall  wc  say  Thurs¬ 
day  next  1  ”  “  Thursday  1  Yes,  by  all  means 
—  Thursday  be  it.”  “At  six’”  “At  six. 
I’ll  be  there  punctually.  My  love  to  ’  cm  all.” 
“Thank  ye.  Remember,  now.  Six  next 
Thursday.”  “  All  right,  my  dear  fellow ;  I’ll 
be  with  )'ou.”  The  friend  departed,  and 
Knowles,  relinking  his  arm  with  that  of  Buylo 
Bernard,  said,  “Who’s  that  chap?”  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  least  idea  of  the  name  or  residence  of 
the  man  he  had  promised  to  dine  with  on  the 
following  Thursday,  or  the  interesting  “  family 
at  home,”  to  whom  he  had  sent  his  love. 
Upon  one  occasion  when  ho  was  acting  in  the 
country  he  received  an  anxious  letter  from  Mrs. 
Knowles,  informing  him  that  the  money  — 
£200,  which  he  had  promised  to  send  np  on  a 
certain  day,  had  never  reached  her.  Knowles 
immediately  wrote  a  furious  letter  to  Sir 
Francis  Freeling,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of 
the  Bost-offlcc,  of  which,  of  course,  I  cannot 
give  the  precise  words,  but  beginning  “  Sir,” 
and  informing  him  that  on  such  a  day  at  such 
an  hour  he  hiinsclf  put  a  letter  into  the  Bust- 
office  at  such  a  place,  containing  the  sum  of 
£200  in  bank  notes,  and  that  it  had  never 
been  delivered  to  Mrs.  Knowles ;  that  it  was  a 
most  unpardonable  piece  of  negligence,  if  not 
worse,  of  the  Bost-oilice  authorities,  and  that 
he  demanded  an  immediate  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  the  delivery  of  the  money  to  his  wife, 
and  an  apology  for  the  anxiety  and  trouble  its 
detention  had  occasioned  them.  By  return  of 
post  he  received  a  most  courteous  letter  from 
Sir  Francis,  beginning  “Dear  Sir,”  as,  although 
they  were  personal  strangers  to  each  other,  he 
had  received  so  much  pleasure  from  Mr. 
Knowles’s  works  that  he  looked  upon  him  as  a 
valued  ftnend,  and  continuing  to  say  tnat  he 
(Knowles)  was  perfectly  correct  in  stating  that 
on  such  a  day  and  at  such  an  hour  he  had 

posted  a  letter  at - containing  bank-notes  to 

tbe  amount  of  £200,  but  that,  unfortunately,  he 
had  omitted  not  only  his  signature  inside,  but 
the  address  outside,  having  actually  scaled  up 
the  notes  in  an  envelope  containing  only  the 
words,  “I  send  you  the  money,”  and  posted  it 
without  a  direction!  The  consequence  was 
that  it  was  opened  at  the  chief  office  in  London, 
and  detained  until  some  inquiry  was  m^e 
alxmt  it.  Sir  Francis  concluded  by  assuring 
him  that  long  before  he"  would  receive  his 
answer  the  money  would  be  placed  in  Mrs. 
Knowles’s  hands  by  a  special  messenger. 
Knowles  wrote  back :  “  hW  dear  Sir,  you  are 
right,  and  I  was  wrong.  God  bless  you  I  I’ll 
c^l  upon  you  when  I  come  to  town.’ 

One  day  also  in  the  country  he  said  to  Abbot, 
with  whom  he  had  been  acting  there,  "My 
dear  fellow,  I’m  off  to-morrow.  Can  I  taka 
any  letter*  for  youl”  "You’re  very  kind," 
answered  Abbot  |  "  but  where  ore  you  going  Y  ” 
"  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind." 


Altbocqb  the  settlement  of  Alukn  proceeds 
slowly,  yet  we  may  infer  that  it  is  progressing 
steadily  and  surely,  since  we  ora  informed  that 
on  the  island  of  Unoloska  there  ore  already 
nine  commercial  and  bnsineii  honsee.  This 
island  is  the  head-quarters  for  all  the  fishing 
and  whaling  expeditions  bound  for  Blover  Bay, 
Bristol  Bay,  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
as  vessels  can  bo  there  refitted,  obtain  supplies 
and  procure  excellent  frish  water  in  abundance. 
In  further  refutation  of  the  unfounded  impres¬ 
sion  that  Ala.<ka  is  a  bitterly  cold  region,  wo 
learn  that  the  ice  crop  of  the  past  season  was  ex¬ 
tremely  meagre,  and  not  sufiident  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  Bacific  coast. 


November  4,  1871.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


GROWING  GRAY.  < 

A  LITTLE  more  toward  the  light ;  —  * 

“  Me  miserum.”  Here 's  one  that’s  white ;  1 

And  one  that 's  turning ;  ' 

Adieu  to  song  and  “  salad  days ;  ” 

My  Muse,  lers  go  at  once  to  Jay’s 
And  order  mourning. 

Wo  must  reform  our  rhymes,  my  dear,  —  , 

Renounce  the  gay  for  the  severe,  —  ] 

Be  grave,  not  witty ; 

Wo  have,  no  more,  the  right  to  find 
That  Byrrha’s  hair  is  neatly  twined, — 

That  Chloe’s  pretty.  , 

Young  Love’s  for  us  a  farce  that’s  played ; 

Light  canzonet  and  serenade  ' 

No  more  may  tempt  us ; 

Gray  hairs  hut  ill  accord  with  dreams ; 

From  aught  but  sour  didactic  themes 
Our  years  exempt  us. 

“  A  ia  Ixmnc  heure  I  ”  You  fancy  so  1 
You  think  for  one  white  streak  wo  grow 
At  once  satiric  1 

A  fiddlestick  1  Eai'h  hair’s  a  string 
'I’o  which  our  graylicard  Muse  shall  sing 
A  younger  lyric. 

Our  heart’s  still  sound.  Shall  “cakes  and  ale” 
Grow  rare  to  youth  because  we  rail 
At  schoolboy  dishes  1 
Perish  the  thought  1  ’  Tis  ours  to  sing 
Though  neither  Time  nor  Tide  can  bring 
Relief  with  wishes. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

OUR  Pictorial  Department  this  week  is  occu¬ 
pied  chiefly  by  engravings  illustrating 
phases  of  home  life  —  the  late  conflagration  at 
Chicago  aflbrding  our  artist,  Mr.  Waud,  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  us  with  a  scries  of 
very  graphic  sketches  :  “  Scene  on  the  Prairie 

at  Chicago  on  the  night  of  the  Fire”  (page 
423),  “A  view  from  the  Lake  on  the  North  side” 
(page  452),  and  “Scenes  along  the  River” 
(page  452).  These  sketches  were  made  on  the 
spot  by  our  artbt  and  represent  actual  scenes 
and  incidents.  In  connection  with  the  cuts  on 
page  452  the  reader  will  find  descriptive  letter- 
press  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Keeler  who  was  also 
in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  lamentable  disas¬ 
ter.  A  double-page  allegorical  picture  by  Mr. 
Fredricks,  entitled  “Chicago,  October  10, 
1871,”  a  portrait  of  ex-Judge  Barrett  of  New 
York,  and  a  sketch,  “  The  Rag-Picker,”  by  Mr. 
Bush,  end  our  list  of  local  illustrations.  Among 
our  foreign  pictures  will  bo  found  a>lmirable 
portraits  of  John  Gilbert,  the  artist,  and  Messrs. 
Grattoni  and  Sommciller,  the  engineers  of  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  The  landscape  and  figure 
pieces  are  “The  Pavilion  at  Bardonecchia,”  “A 
Drink  on  the  Road,”  “The  Messmates,”  and 
"  At  Limburg  on  the  Lahn.” 

HR.  FREDRICKS’  CARTOON. 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  reader 
the  powerful  and  suggestive  drawing  by  Mr. 
Allied  Fredricks  which  occupies  pages  440  and 
441.  Who  runs  may  read  the  allegory  so 
effectively  embodied  in  this  design.  The  Angel 
of  Fire,  with  inverted  torch  showing  that  her 
sorrowful  work  is  done,  is  ^sing  over  the 
desolated  city.  The  prostrate  figure  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  typifies  Chicago  surrounded  by  several 
of  the  sister  cities  who  have  hastened  to  her 
relief;  other  allies  are  seen  in  the  left  back- 
tryound  driving  back  Famine  and  Pestilence. 
The  vultures  hovering  in  the  air  fitly  represent 
those  human  birds  of  prey  which  swooped 
down  upon  Chicago  in  the  midst  of  her  calami¬ 
ty.  _  All  this  is  saying  too  much  of  a  picture 
which  tells  its  own  story  with  more  emphasis 
than  words  can  give  it. 

A  DRINK  ON  THE  ROAD — AN  IRISH  SKETCH. 

The  scene  of  the  sketch  on  page  444  is  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  Conemara.  It  represents 
a  party  halting  by  the  road-side  to  take  just  “  a 
wee  drap  of  poteen,”  which  is  sold  on  the  sly  in 
Ireland  —  not  that  there  is  a  prohibitory  law 
there,  but  because  the  duty  on  the  national 
drink  is  so  heavy  that  it  p^  to  smuggle  the 
prticle.  When  poteen  is  offered  for  sale  it  is 
done  rather  cautiously,  but  few  care  much 
whether  the  lawful  duty  has  been  paid  on  the 
'*  mountain  dew  "  or  no,  especially  after  a  twen¬ 
ty  miles'  drive  on  •  ear  over  a  rough  country, 
through  lunihlns  and  ihower,  and  itill  only 
half-waj  to  one's  dMtination.  In  the  drawing 
the  man  on  the  rough  pony  haa  Just  met  the 
oar,  and  after  the  usual  exchanges  of  “soil  day, 
your  honors”  (meaning  a  showery  day),  he 
scrutinises  all  the  company,  so  as  not  to  make 
a  mistake  and  offer  unlawml  drink  to  a  traitor 
in  the  shape  of  a  gauger,  and  having  apparent¬ 
ly  decided  that  the  passengers  present  a  satis¬ 
factory  appearance,  he  produces  a  bottle  and  one 
or  two  small  glasses  from  the  pocket  of  his  big 
frieze  coat.  1  laving  passed  the  grateful  liquor 
round,  he  drinks  to  the  health  of  the  assembled 
company,  pockets  the  bottle  and  glasses,  and 
galloping  off  at  top  speed  thro^h  the  bog  and 
fern  is  speedily  lost  to  view.  The  chief  draw¬ 
back  to  these  unexpected  libations  is  that  when 
the  driver  has  had  a  taste,  the  effect  seems  to  be 
mysteriously  communicated  to  his  horse,  who 


dashes  through  thick  and  thin  at  the  risk  of 
coming  to  grief  in  some  of  the  bogholes.  This 
phenomenon  proves  that  the  poteen,  though  mild 
to  the  palate,  is  heavily  charged  with  ideohol. 


PARISIAN  ON  DITS. 


—  it’s  rather  stale  —  come  along."  The  bride 
wept,  the  bridegroom  entreated,  and  prevailed 
on  the  police  superintendent  to  send  a  telegram 
to  the  father-in-law :  —  “A  man  railing  him- 


piiviiuiiivuuii  uiuYCB  iiiui.  iiic/nAccn,  iuuu,^u  iiiiiu  xfo....  I?,™-!.  luu  pouce  Bupenuicuueni  lo  senu  a  leiegnun 

Lth.  i.  -il.  .I.0U0L  S  “■‘i  :-"A  .na. 

rru  A  ^  •  /  *1*  -n  u  employed  to  examine  passports.  In  the  ®  son  m  law.  is  w  tne  case  . 

The  grand  autumn  campaign  of  the  Bntish  hL  Magnard  points  out  thatin  their  flight  mim  must  be 

militia,  which  has  just  come  to  an  end  with  a  j^e  comniunisto  were  able  to  procure  these  son-m-law  have 

funoM  sham-battle  at  Weavers  Down,  has  documents,  which  have  much  tormented  other  th^pon  the  happy 

kept  busy  the  pencil  and  pen  of  the  ready  war-  pconlc  couple  were  hauled  off  to  the  lock-up  where 

artist  and  war;Corrcspondcnt.  The  picture  on  ri  1  r  o  v  1  v  spend  their  wedding  night.  It 

page  445  is  a  leaf  from  the  sketch-book  of  the  .  Castle  of  Strasburg  had  long  been  ^as  not  until  the  followiner  day  that  the  matter 


kept  busy  the  pencil  and  pen  of  the  ready  war- 
artist  and  warjcorrcspondent.  The  picture  on 
page  445  is  a  leaf  from  the  sketch-book  of  the 


former,  and  shows  a  pair  of  comrades — what  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Strasburg.  The  ^as  cleared  up. 


couple  were  hauled  off  to  the  lock-up  where 
they  had  to  spend  their  wedding  night.  It 
was  not  until  the  following  day  that  the  matter 


closer  comrades  than  a  dragwn  and  his  hor^  ?  o;""  PJPf  nf  ^  celebntod  character,  Pundjeeb,  eldest 

—  enjoying  the  results  of  a  for^ng  expedition  „ tifu  of  tl*®  Maharajah  of  Lahore,  hi  just  died 

on  a  neighboring  turnip-field.  The  commissary  nnccrtainty  whether,  relying  on  this  gift,  Na-  of  hunger  in  a  lodging-house  of  the’^Rue  de 

department  w.'is  so  b^  manag^,  that  many  K*®?°  Vangirard.  This  pnnw  left  his  native  country 

of  the  troops  found  that  in  spite  of  the  blank-  'y®. renounced  it  m  favor  ^  P  consequence  of  a  seri^ 

cartridges  fired  at  them,  they  were  undergoing  01  tne  town.  offence  against  his  fether,  one  of  whose  wives 

some  of  the  hardships  of  real  w'ar.  Whatwillour  — In  the  French  capital,  where,  a  little  more  he  had  aedneMl  and  Kin<v  that.  tim.  h.  haa  led  a 


poleon  would  again  lay  claim  to  the  castle.  Vauc-irard 
lj.  vVe  learn  that  he  has  just  renounced  it  in  favor  . 


— In  the  French  capital,  where,  a  little  more 


alxiut  fifty  years  a^  in  consequence  of  a  serious 
offence  against  his  &ther,  one  of  whose  wives 
he  had  seduced,  and  since  that  time  he  has  led  a 


cousins  do  when  the  “  Battle  of  Durkin  ”  be-  than  a  year  ago,  the  unbridled  extravagance  of  miserable  existence  in  Paris.  He  was  well 
comes  a  reality,  if  their  jjnartcr-masters  cannot,  female  toilettes  was  a  scandal  and  a  by-word,  known  by  sight  to  the  neighbors,  but  the  land- 
in  a  time  of  peace,  provide  sufficient  food  for  a  simplicity  in  dress  is  daily  on  the  increase.  It  lord  alone  could  tell  his  histo^.  He  spoke 
few  thousand  men  not  fifty  miles  ffom  London  1  is  a  case  of  one  simplicity  following  another,  rarely  and  had  only  adopted  European  costume 

-  Simplicity  on  the  increase  ^  ought  to  mean  during  the  last  few  years.  For  a  long  time  past 

THE  RAO-PiCKER.  clothes  On  the  decrease ;  nothing  is  so  simple  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  pay  his  rent,  but  the 

Beyond  those  miles  of  marble  and  brown-  “ature  unadorned,  and  even  let  us  say  unclad,  lodging-house  keeper,  instead  of  turning  him 
stone  palaces  which  weary  the  stranger  in  New  Among  the  lots  recently  set  up  at  the  out,  wished  to  assist  him,  but  never  ventured  to 

I  York,  with  their  splendor  and  monotony,  lies  a  Hotel  Drouot  was  a  set  of  oyster  shells,  being  make  the  otter  through  an  apprehension  of 


TiiB  RAO'PICKER*  cioines  on  me  uecreosc ,  noining  issosimpieas  Re  had  not  been  able  to  pay  bis  rent,  but  the 

Beyond  those  miles  of  marble  and  brown-  “ature  unadorned,  and  even  let  us  say  unclad,  lodging-house  keeper,  instead  of  turning  him 
stone  palaces  which  weary  the  stranger  in  New  Among  the  lots  recently  set  up  at  the  out,  wished  to  assist  him,  but  never  ventured  to 

York,  with  their  splendor  and  monotony,  lies  a  Hotel  Drouot  was  a  set  of  oyster  shells,  being  make  the  offer  through  an  apprehension  of 
ghastly  land,  the  site  of  future  palaces  and  grand  those  of  the  only  dozen  of  oysters  that  entered  wounding  the  pride  of  Pundjeeb,  who  at  last 
streets.  It  is  a  wUd,  savage  region  now,  cov-  Paris  during  the  siege.  They  were  sold  for  literally  perished  from  want  of  the  common 
ered  with  rocks  up  whose  sides  half-tame  goats  12  fr.  by  the  Prussians  to  a  marauder,  who  sold  necessaries  of  life. 

are  climbing,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  them  to  one  of  the  principal  restaurateurs  of  the  —  While  the  youth  of  Paris  has  been  ded- 
clusters  of  miserable  huts  in  which  all  sorts  of  Boulevard  de  Montmartre  for  100  fr.  and  the  mated,  and  the  young  men  and  braves  have 
wretched  men  and  women  and  children  live,  if  latter  disposed  of  them  at  20  fir.  each.  _  He  ob-  been  shot  down  by  thousands,  the  old  Count  de 
it  may  be  called  living.  Here  the  rag-pickers  tained  for  the  shells  at  the  sale  32  fr. —  it  is  said,  Waldeck  —  who  had  been  shut  up  in  Montmar- 
have  their  home.  Mr.  Bush  has  riven  us  on  fiDm  an  American  purchaser.  tre,  starved  during  the  blockade,  bombarded 

page  457  a  sketch  of  the  locality  and  some  of  the  — An  amusing  story  is  told  of  young  Guizart,  during  the  attack,  frozen  during  the  winter 
characters  to  be  found  there.  If  one  wishes  to  Edmond  About  and  Henry  laine.  A  few  months,  requisitioned  and  taxed  with  the  obli- 
eatch  a  glimpse  of  this  kind  of  life,  it  is  much  weeks  ago  they  were  in  the  wilds  of  Brittany,  gation  of  feeding  two  mobiles  —  was  the  first 
the  best  plan  to  do  so  through  some  picture  like  In  a  town  where  their  friend  the  Prefect  resided  student  who  entered  the  reading-room  at  the 
that  of  our  artist,  for  the  real  thing  is  sadly  an  official  ball  was  being  held.  The  tourists  Biblioth^ue  on  its  being  re  opened  to  the  pub- 
lacking  in  picturesqueness.  were  invited,  but  not  having  evening  costumes  lie.  The  Count  is  in  his  108th  year.  He 


Waldeck  —  who  had  been  shut  up  in  Montmar¬ 
tre,  starved  daring  the  blockade,  bombarded 
daring  the  attack,  frozen  during  the  winter 


lacking  in  picturesqueness.  were  invited,  but  not  having  evening  costumes  lie.  The  Count  is  in  his  108th  year.  He 

— _  with  them,  could  not  accept.  They  were,  how-  married  his  third  wife  at  ninety-seven  years 

AnoTTT  ■RFAi?n<i  ®''®*'>  *0  8®®  fil®  Celebrated  beauties  of  of  age,  and  his  youngest  son,  now  about  nine 

AtJUU  A  ristrict,  and  solicited  and  obtained  the  office  years  old,  accompanied  him  on  his  return  to  his 

IT  is  announced  by  the  Gauloit^  that  Monseig-  of  opening  the  carriage  doors  for  the  invited  as  old  haunt  of  study.  The  Count  is  an  artist  by 
near  Guibert,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Paris,  they  arrived.  profession,  and  his  water-color  drawings  are 

intends  to  8.anction  the  beard  movement  among  -Paris  has  recovered  her  old  humor.  A  highly  esteemed  by  amateurs.  Hewasen^mged 
his  clergy  and  that  tho^  prints  who  allowed  commission  has  been  deputed  to  examine  the  a  laroe  work,  illiwtrative  of  Notre  Dame, 
their  l^ards  to  grow  in  order  the  better  to  avofo  of  theofficers  gazetted  between  September  Jhe  Emperor  of  Russia,  when  the  Bibl.cv 

de^tion  during  the  Conmiunal  reign,  will  ^  th^ue  closed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  susiiend 

suffered  to  retain  them.  Wo  sup^se- though  ^  each  officer  the  subjoined  most  unpleasant  labors  for  want  of  the  moiiels  of  ecc^iastieal 
the  Gauipw  does  not  say  so  -  that  Monteigneur  catechism :  -  “  What  rank  before  the  war  1  to  be  found  m  the  Salle  dcs  Gravur^. 


unpleasant 


GiulKrt  will  only  act  in  this  matter  afrer  ron-  ^  campaigns  ?  How  many  battles  1  “®  7“  snrrounuea  ana  TOu^iuiaieo 

suiting  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  judging  ^m  How  manWeaiTif  service?  How  many  by  the  whole  body  of  gouty,  purbbnd  envious 
former  precedents,  which  are  extomely  ^nflict-  ^^unds?  What  recompenses?”  A  wag  fills  "W  anxious  to  know  how  he  had  Wn 

ing’  It  IS  very  difficult  to  predirt  what  the  opin-  ^  followsV-  “  Rank  bef^  the  I  I*"*®* 

ion  of  the  Paoal  See  mil  ^  Thus,  itm^  not  ^^r_ifone.  Campaigns- None.  Battles-  "“‘y  ^'PJ  “  P^ible;  envy  no 

be  generally  known  that  m  the  reign  of  Oswy,  j-  Years  of  semM— None  Wounds  —  np  early.”  Such  was  the  answer 

the  last  of  the  Bretwaldas,  who  flourished  to-  j-  '  Rocomnenscs  —  Colonelcy  and  Cross  of  this  admirable  old  philosopher,  as  he  shuffled 
wards  the  end  of  the  seveni  century,  a  formid-  , ^ ‘  TcjjJ„jj  o/*lIonor  ”  *^®  P'*”^  '*®  constantly  occupied  for 

able  contest  arose  between  the  See  of  Rome  and  i  •  i.  "  j  v  *be  last  forty  years,  and  turned  to  the  page  of 

the  Catholic  Church  of  England,  Scotland,  and  ,~7^r®  P®dic  which  c^nrrM  on  the  p^sage  (jjg  jjook  he  had  been  studying  before  the  siege 
Ireland,  as  to  whether  priests  should  shave  or  of  the  inau;roraltrmn  through  Mont  Crais  was  of  Paris  had  begun,  and  where  the  book-mark 
no  —  the  Britons  maintaining  the  n^ative,  and  occasioned  by  the  fool-born  jest  of  a  Parisian  remained,  where  he  had  placed  it  months 
the  Pope  holding,  on  the  contrary,  that  razors  journalist,  who,  on  perceiving  the  grotesque  before. 


costume  to  be  found  in  the  Salle  dcs  Gravures. 
Of  course  he  was  surrounded  and  congratulated 


the  Catholic  Church  of  England,  Scotland,  and  ,”7  P®°*® 

Ireland,  as  to  whether  priests  should  shave  or  of  the  inau;roral 
no  —  the  Britons  maintaining  the  n^ative,  and  occasioned  by  tl 
the  Pope  holding,  on  the  contraiy,  that  razors  journalist,  who. 


the  fool-bom  jest  of  a  Parisian 
),  on  perceiving  the  grotesque 


were  utterly  indispensable  to  saWation.  The  disturbance  of  symmetry  given  to  the  counte- 
strife  waxed  so  warm  that  Oswy,  fearing  ex-  nance  of  one^  of  the  sapewrs  by  the  loss  of  one  of 
communication,  convoked  a  meeting  of  ccclesi-  bis  false  whiskers,  called  out  in  a  loud  tone. 


anee  of  one  of  the  sa^°by  the  loes  of  one  of  „  -Auguste  Villemon^oneOf  the  pleasantrttof 
is  false  whiskers,  called  out  in  a  loud  tone,  ^"‘®”.>  "® 

mUo, sapeur^’deraUIel"  (It’soff  the  rails.) 


astics  at  Whitby,  and  there  it  was  decreed,  lia,llo,  sapeur ^  d^iUe I  (it  son  tne  rails.)  Martin  Theatre  and  was  'dcluited  with  nieces 
first.  That  priests  should  shave  all  but  a  thin  Imm^trty  the  whole  of  the  pa^ngers  were  ?  authok  It  ^  Risible 

crown  of  hair  off  their  heads ;  secondly.  That  sc>»;d  ^th  terror ;  the  words  flew  from  one  car  “7  Jt  ^  s  e  to^ito 

they  should  wear  neither  beards  whiskers  nor  to  another,  and  it  was  not  until  the  train  had  :?®  outpourings  ot  an  tnese  spirits,  ana  moat  oi 
moMtkS  uX  S  ofS*  ikT  than  got  safely  into  the  gave  that  the  panic  was  sul^  ‘1*®“  w®re  nf er  exammed  at  a  1.  Howerer 
two  centuries  after  however.  Papal  opinion  ^ed.  'fhe  whiskers  and  flowing  beards  of  the  „  J^^t^ang  ^ulia^  to  tL^ulh  of  France, 
had  completely  veered  round,  for  in  856,  when  French  la^iefir*  are  ahvays  artificial,  gummed  on,  ,  .  ,  ,  always  fools  to  deal  with 

thePatrrarehkotiuslaunchedhisfamousedict  and  formfug-part  of  the  uuilonn  belongmg  to  Jo^^'^i^fto  me,’”t 

of  excommunication  against  Pope  Nicholas,  he  tne  force.  would  say,  “and  asked  if  the  administration 

alleged  as  a  “  major  grievance  that  the  Latin  —An  event,  ditticalt  to  explain,  has  just  n  decision  respecting  a  manuscript 

priests  refused  to  shave,  and  were  consccjuently  taken  place  —  namely,  the  entry  of  a  French  which  he  had  left  to  be  read.  I  must  acknowl- 
unworthy  to  enter  into  communion  with  the  officer  mto  the  German  army.  It  is  strange  (bat  the  rose-colored  kibons  with  which 

Greek  priests  who  did.  To  which  Pope  Nicho-  that  he  has  applied  for  it,  just  as  strange  that  (be  manuscript  was  tied  had  determined  me 
las  replied  that,  as  all  the  apostles,  and  notably  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  sanctioned  it,  and  („  reject  it,  and  I  made  np  my  mind  to  tell  a 
St.  Peter,  had  worn  beards,  it  was  the  bounden  not  less  strange  that  he  has  pa.ssed  what  in  jje  sooner  than  to  peruse  the  drama.  I  assured 


was  at  one  time  secretary  at  the  Forte 


alleged  as  a  “  major  grievance  ’  that  the  Latin 
priests  refused  to  shave,  and  were  consccjuently 


Greeic  pnests  who  dia.  lo  which  rope  JNicho-  that  he  has  applied  tor  it,  just  as  strange  that  (be  manuscript  was  tied  had  determined  me 
las  replied  that,  as  all  the  apostles,  and  notably  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  sanctioned  it,  and  („  reject  it,  and  I  made  np  my  mind  to  tell  a 
St.  Peter,  had  worn  beards,  it  was  the  bounden  not  less  strange  that  he  has  pa.ssed  what  in  jje  sooner  than  to  peruse  the  drama.  I  assured 
duty  of  their  succi-ssors  to  imitate  them.  Since  German  is  necessaiy,  the  ballot  of  the  officers  (be"  rising  author  that  1  had  conscientiously 
then  opinions  have  changed  places  again,  for  of  the  regiment;  for  he  appears  to  be  no  Alsa-  glanced  over  his  work  and  hmt  found  it  written 
it  ia  now  the  Greek  priests  who  are  beaked  and  tian  — at  least,  no  German  Alsatian.  His  fn  a  style  not  suitable  to  our  theatre.  It  was 


the  Roman  priests  who  shave.  Even  in  the  name  is  Prot  de  Vidville ;  in  the  French  army 
Church  of  Rome,  however,  priests  are  allowed  he  had  the  rank  of  captain,  in  the  Gennnn  army 
to  wear  their  beards  if  they  reside  in  heathen  he  is  lieutenant  only,  affiliated  to  the  11th  Ar- 


perhaps  too  well  written,  &c. ;  and  by  way  of 
.  •  ,  .  .  -  «...  ,  ,  .  fini.'hingup,  I  remarked  that  people  should 

to  wear  their  beards  if  they  reside  in  heathen  he  is  lieutenant  only,  affiliated  to  the  11th  Ar-  endeavor  to  write  as  they  spoke.  •  ‘  Even  when 
countries ;  and,  considering  all  that  the  Parisian  tillery  Brigade  (Uessc-Nassau).  As  he  married,  (bey  gpcak  through  toe  nose?’  tranquilly 
clergy  have  to  suffer  in  times  of  revolution,  it  as  pnsoner  of  war,  a  German  lady,  the  question  di  niandM  the  young  gentleman.  I  nndi  rstood 

ia  not  impossible  the  Papal  See  may  decide  arises,  “  Is  French  love  stronger  than  French  (he  allusion  and  hastened  to  add  that  the 

that  Paris  has  as  much  right  to  be  classed  patriotism.  scenario  was  devoid  of  interest.  The  youth 

among  infidel  lands  as  Dahomey  or  Bokhara.  —The  late  rains  have  so  thoroughly  soaked  smiled,  untied  the  rosc-eolored  bows,  and  spread 
■  —  the  ground  of  the  Tuileries  gardens,  which  had  before  my  eyes  the  pages  of  paper,  upon  which 

Tnv  Nvtt  Comet —Eneke’s  comet  la  BOW  been  already  Cut  tip  and  filled  with  ruts  by  the  nothing  was  written!  I  could  no  longer 
on  its  way  towards  the  perihelion,  which  it  will  P^^  t*»® 

reach  in  January  next.  The  comet  has  been  ‘h®  mam  walk  and  that  around  .the  1^  word  of  honor,  that  if  he  w-ould  bring  me  a 

telewsopically  visible  for  some  time,  but  it  is  not  are  impassable.  The  whole  place  is  ht^  piece  I  would  read  it.  He  did  so,  and  it  was 

.  .  a  .  A*  ■  .  ■  .  '  <  •  nntPk  n*arwvnAnfa  M  nWkrATl  tAhlAfl  an/I  /vhaiM  v\«rk/in/»aH  with  orroaf  ■ii/'/taad/' 


The  Next  Comet.  Lncke  s  comet  ts  now  mm  «««  m  ^ 

on  its  way  towards  the  perihelion,  which  it  will  there  du^g  the  Commune,  defend  myseJ,  but  promi^  the  author,  on  my 

reach  in  January  next.  The  comet  has  been  ‘hat  the  main  walk  and  that  around  .the  1^  word  of  honor,  that  if  he  w-ould  bring  me  r 
telewsopically  visible  for  some  time,  but  It  is  not  are  impassable.  The  whole  place  is  ht^  piece  I  would  read  It.  He  did  so,  and  it  was 
an  objkt  of  special  interest  to  those  whose  vis.  fr«g®®?l?  of  .broken  tables  and  cha^  produced  with  great  success, 

ion  is  unaided  W  iktrainents.  It  has  a  verr  trees  which  dunng  the  last  reign  Im  been  _  Villemont  used  to  tell  a  variety  of  tales 
short  period  o  only  three  yean  and  a  quarter,  ^  hastily  re-planted  when  ^  patk  were  about  the  demands  made  for  tickets.  On  the 
Ths  iMit  distance  from  the  sun  is  39,000,000  of  are  dying  one  after  anotoer,  Md  are  not  of  (be  first  reproeentation  of  Matkilde,  be 


comet  ia  principaUr  of  interest  because  its 
period  of  revolution  nas  diminished  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  about  three  days  in  the  past  eighty  years, 
a  fket  which  is  generally  accepted  as  furnishing 
the  best  proof  of  the  theory  that  the  regions  of 


statues  remain  in  their  mutilated  condition,  and  goar  on  his  forehead  and  wearing  the  rosette  of 
everything  bears  the  appearance  of  intentional  (be  Legion  of  Honor,  planted  himself  befora 


abandonment. 


me  with  folded  arms.  Troubled  hy  the  severity 


—  A  few  days  since  Prince  de  Polignac  mar-  of  his  look.s,  I  asked  him  politely  to  cNjilain  the 
tied  Mdlle.  de  Bagneux.  The  “  happy  couple,"  object  of  his  visit.  He  ansu-enil  in  a  rude  sort 


8p.ace  are  filled  by  material  “ether”  capable  of  to  use  the  time-honored  phrase  invented  by  our  of  way,  ‘I  am  General  X.  1  l..-ive  thirty 
retarding  the  motion  of  the  bodies  composing  old  friend  Jenkins,  started  for  Dieppe  to  spend  years’  service,  six  wounds,  ami  seveiite-en 


be  experienced  by  onr  earth  in  the  course  of  instead.  But,  lo  and  belm.d !  ot 
thousands  of  ages.  But  the  result,  though  long  there,  p-os-sports  were  calU-d  for.  - 

deferred,  is  none  the  less  inevitable  —  earth,  passports,”  quoth  the  bridegrooni.  “  I  am 
planets  and  comets  will  be  eventually  precipitat-  Prince  dc  Polignae.”  “  Mighty_  fine,”  retorted 
ed  into  the  sun.  the  policeman ;  “  we  know  that  ji ' 


I  have  no  general  handetl  me  his  card.  1  seized  and 
“  I  am  wrote  on  the  back  *  Good  for  an  excellent  stall.’ 
retorted  The  general  shook  me  by  the  hand  and  retired. 


the  policeman ;  “  we  know  that  joke,  my  firiend,  |  much  to  my  relief 


CHICAGO,  OCTOBER  10.  1871.  Dbawn  by  A.  Ebbdricks, 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


November  4,  1871. 


NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 


Bt  EDMUND  YATES, 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 


1/  a'.ong  the  coppice  which  i'ringed  it,  went  the 
individual  whom  the  child  had  designated  as 
“  the  man  with  the  dolls,”  until  he  saw  a  con¬ 
venient  opening.  Then  he  took  the  box  con¬ 
taining  his  merchandise  under  his  arm,  and 
made  a  rush  up  the  bank,  and  jumped  down 
the  other  side,  and  pushed  his  way  through  the 
thick  underwood  until  he  came  upon  the  stump 
of  a  tree  convenient  for  a  scat  On  this  he  set¬ 
tled  himself,  and  put  the  box  down  at  his  feet, 
and  stretched  out  his  arms,  which  were  weary 
of  canying  it,  and  shook  his  neck,  which  ached 
from  the  bunlen  of  the  strap,  and  looking  up, 
^niied  the  identical  grin  ot  our  old  friend,  hlr. 
Joseph  Grogram. 

“  Which  It  was  good  luck  brought  me  down 
into  these  parts  again,”  observed  Mr.  Grogram 
to  himself;  “  and  nothing  more  nor  less  I  I 
knew,  whatever  happened — whether  he  was 
right  or  whether  he  was  wrong,  whether  he 
pulletl  it  otf  smiling  or  got  put  into  the  hole  — 
which  seems  to  me  he  has  been  put  in  over  his 
neck,  — that  little  man  w  ill  keep  tolerably  clear 
of  Gwynruthin,  and  I  have  no  count  to  fear 
coming  across  him.  Now  what  was  it  I  heard 
just  now  with  my  own  ears  ?  ‘  Yon  bring  the 
money  up  to  London,’  said  the  cove  in  black. 
Bring  the  money  up  to  London,  eh  f  How  can 
she  bring  the  money  up  to  London,  if  she  hadn’t 
got  it  there — that’s  what  I  want  to  know? 
The  little  man  was  right  after  all,  —  it  was  Mrs. 
Bradstock  as  had  the  stutf ;  and  there’s  been  a 
regular  plot  of  conspiracy  among  ’em,  which 
that  old  squire  or  his  niece,  or  some  of  ’em, 
knew  all  about,  to  get  her  olT. 

“‘Bring  the  money  up  to  London  1’  That  was 
a  good  lay  of  mine  about  them  dolls.  I  haven’t 
seen  any  of  the  people  as  I  mixed  with  when  I 
was  last  down  here,  but  if  I  had,  they  would 
never  have  kuoivn  me.  Fustians  it  was  then, 
tied  round,  the  knee ;  plenty  of  red  mud,  and 
a  big  bi-ard  and  long  hair,  which  hair  has  been 
cut,  and  the  beard  shaved  oil';  and  twelve  shil¬ 
lings  out  of  that  liver,  which  I  picked  up  quite 
right  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane  Fost-ollicc,  laid  out 
in  buying  dolls  and  toys,  to  give  me  the  look  of 
a  travelling  peddler  ;  liketvise  this  slop  suit  of 
check  stun,  which  is  more  cotton  than  wool, 
and  lets  the  rain  through  like  a  sieve.  However, 
it’s  done  the  trick,  and  that’s  all  I  care  for. 
‘Yon  bring  the  money  up  to  London!’  Not 
if  I  know  it !  I  wonder  how  much  of  it  she’s 
got  there,  and  what  it’s  in  ?  —  notes,  perhaps ; 
and  notes  is  no  go.  Them  Jews  in  Holland 
would  swallow  me,  bones  and  all,  if  I  was  to 
try  and  stall  it  olf  on  them  I  About  fifteen  and 
six  for  a  fiver  is  their  figure,  and  that’s  a  ruin¬ 
ation  price.  Must  be  some  sovereigns  among 
’em,  I  should  think ;  and  if  I  could  only  get 
hold  of  a  bag  of  fifty,  that  w  ould  sec  me  a  long 
way  towards  Christmas. 

“Now  what  an  audacious  woman  that  is, 
letting  out  at  me  as  she  did  for  being  a  returned 
transport,  and  coming  the  virtuous  and  high 
moral  game,  when  all  the  time  she  had  got  w&t 
poor  G^rgc  and  I  had  worked  so  hard  for,  carc- 
Mly  stowed  away  in  her  crib  1 1  wonder  what  the 
chap  in  black  was  as  stood  in  like  her  part¬ 
ner.  They’re  a  very  bad  lot  here  altogether 
down  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Fancy  the 
little  man  being  sharp  enough  to  spot  the 
game  that  was  going  on !  He’s  a  regular  out-and- 
outer,  and  if  he  would  only  work  on  the 
square,  what  a  pal  he  would  make  1  I  never 
met  his  equal  in  designs,  out  of  the  many  of 
’em  that  1  have  been  thrown  in  with ;  but  he 
wasn’t  up  to  the  rest  of  ’em,  apparently,  in 
this  game ;  they  have  bested  him,  no  doubt,  or 
else  George  Bradstock’s  missus  never  would 
have  been  let  off,  and  got  home  again. 

“By  Jove,  talking  of  George  Bradstock, 
that  must  have  been  him  I  saw  at  the  railway 
station  at  Liskeard.  He  had  got  on  a  wig,  and 
false  beard,  and  a  pair  of  blue  goggles,  but  I 
spotted  him  Iw  his  walk  —  I  would  swear  to  that 
anywhere,  (rood  thing  he  didn’t  see  me,  or  he 
would  have  spoiled  this  little  game  that  1  am 
up  to  now,  and  that  1  mean  to  carry  through 
on  my  own  hook  —  no  chief,  no  partners.  Let’s 
Bee  what  the  ‘  hands  ’  can  do  by  themselves, 
that’s  what  I  say!  ‘Bring  the  money  up  to 
London,  eh  ^  ’  I’ll  bring  it  up  there  for  her, 
and  save  her  the  tronbic.  Sue’s  all  alone  in 
the  house,  and  the  kid  don’t  count,  though  a 
partloulwlT  unpleasant  kid  when  awake,  bnt 
looks  as  tnougn  hs  would  bs  a  bear/  sleeper, 
taking  after  bit  fkther,  what  used,  I  reoouwi, 
to  snore  awfttl. 

“Now,  let  me sMi  the  sbntttn  is  balMaeb 
plaakbg.  (kitened  togeUier  with  a  book  out- 
eida.  Tnat  don’t  mean  much.  This 
he  said,  takini  t  out  a  strong  chisel  ftoa  hie 
boa,  where  it  had  laia  with  other  tools,  eo«- 
eealed  ander  the  green  beiae  doth  on  which 
reposed  the  dolls,— “this  jasnniy  onght  to  do 
that  hesinem.  ’Then  ooms  the  wiaaow ;  and 
this  glaaiar’s  diemotid  enU  oat  the  pane,  the 
eonad  being  deadened  by  this  hit  of  soft  soap^ 
with  which  we  esosars  it ;  then  1  peso  my  ami 
in.  pashes  hack  the  easeh  with  ths  thin  Unde 
of  the  kaiia  np  goes  the  lash,  and  la-l-gw- 
Joa«  I  (to  hr,  to  good ;  hot  how  ohoot  aoh 
hwiof  the  tin  ?  —  tCel’s  the  dIAaoftg-  I  woo- 
4tr  wheee  she  heaps  Is. 


make  no  bones  about  waking  of  her  up,  put¬ 
ting  a  pistol  to  her  head,  and  politely  asking 
her  to  show  them  the  way.  That’s  not  my 
style.  I  hate  force  and  rows,  and  any  thing 
ot  that  kind ;  if  she  was  to  shriek,  I  should 
make  a  bolt  for  it.  This  cracksman  business 
wasn’t  meant  for  me;  I’m  more  in  the  arcar 
sneak  line.  I  know  it;  it’s  no  use  deceiving 
yourself,  and  saying  what  a  fine  feller  you  are. 
I  aiu’t  a  fine  fdler.  I  like  profit  combined 
with  safety  —  that’s  my  line ;  and  if  I  hadn’t 
come  to  the  last  crown  out  of  that  five-pound 
note,  I  shouldn’t  try  this ;  but  I  must. 

“  Perhaps  if  I  bounce  a  bit,  she  will  make  an 
amicable  arrangement,  and  give  mo  something 
to  get  away;  iierhaps  she  will  hollow  out  and 
wake  the  neighborhood,  and  I  shall  be  caught  1 
Well,  there’s  worse  places  than  a  comfortable 
cell,  with  your  meals  brought  regular,  nothing 
to  do,  ami  people  to  wait  upon  you.  I’ve 
most  had  enough  of  this  game.  Fifteen  shil¬ 
lings  a-week  didn’t  give  yon  half  the  accom- 
mmlation  you  can  get  at  Coldbath  Fields,  let 
alone  Millbank,  for  nothing;  and  as  to  free¬ 
dom,  and  liberty,  and  all  that,  it’s  all  very 
well  in  songs,  but  it’s  precious  little  of  it  I’ve 
had,  having  to  hide  about,  and  scarcely  daring 
to  go  into  a  public-house  to  get  a  glass  of  ale, 
for  fear  I  should  be  dropped  upon  by  the 
traps. 

“  (jetting  dusk  1  so  it  is ;  and  a  sort  of  feel¬ 
ing  that  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  rasher  would  not 
be  bad  just  nv.iv,  when  you  have  had  no  din¬ 
ner —  and  you  can’t  look  upon  bread  and 
cheese  in  that  light.  You  feel  you  want  your 
tea  about  this  time.  How  well  that  cook  used 
to  make  the  porridge  in  Coldbath  Fields;  it 
tasted  of  the  tin  sometimes,  but  that  was  when 
he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  it  was  his  night  out,  I 
suppose ;  but  it  was  a  worm  and  comfortable 
dnnk.  I  wish  I  had  some  of  it  now.  The 
chaplain,  too,  was  very  good  company  of  his 
sort  —  pleasant  man,  rail  of  anecdotes.  I  was 
meant  to  be  a  social  bird,  I  was ;  I  hate  being 
by  myself.  She’ll  be  going  to  bed  early,  that’s 
one  comfort,  after  the  rather  fiitiguing  day  she 
has  had,  and  she  will  sleep  as  sound  as  the 
kid.  I  suppose  it’s  no  use  lor  me  tiying  to  do 
any  thing  tlicre  until  after  ten,  so  1  may  as 
well  have  a  nap  myself.  I  wish  I  had  got  a 
yard  or  two  more  of  this  green  baize.  There, 
get  out  I  ”  he  cried,  pulling  the  article  in  oues- 
tion  from  under  tbe  dolls ;  “  you’re  all  full  of 
bran  and  stuff  inside,  and  that  ought  to  keep 
you  warm.  ‘  I’ll  have  your  blanket,’  as  the 
saying  is.” 

With  this  remark,  hir.  Grogram  raked  to¬ 
other  with  his  feet  as  many  of  the  diy  and 
fallen  leaves  as  he  could  conveniently  gather, 
stretched  himself  out  upon  them,  and  covering 
his  shoulders  with  the  green  baize  which  he  had 
pulled  out  of  the  box,  soon  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

He  slept  for  a  couple  of  hours,  or  more. 
When  he  woke,  he  felt  cold  and  stifi',  but  soon 
struggled  into  a  sitting  position,  and  looked  up 
at  the  thin,  watery  moon  endeavoring  to  force  it¬ 
self  through  the  autumnal  mist  wliich  hung 
over  the  woods  and  fields. 

“Ahl”  said  Mr.  Grogram,  “  of  course, 
you’re  trying  to  come  out  when  you  are  not 
wanted;  however,  it’s  a  verv  poor  appear¬ 
ance  you’re  making  of  it;  irs  one  of  those 
beastly  Scotch  mists,  this  is.  Now,  when  you 
have  a  fog  in  London,  it’s  a  good  warming 
sort  of  a  thing ;  but  this  white  vapor  seems  to 
go  right  through  yer,  filling  up  your  hollow 
teeth,  and  creeping  np  the  small  of  your  back, 
and  doing  no  end  of  mischief.  I  wish  I  had  a 
hundred  a  year,  free  of  income  tax.  I  don’t 
half  like  this  job;  if  Mrs.  Bradstock  would 

five  me  a  ten-pound  note  not  to  break  into  the 
ouse,  I  would  cry  ‘  Done  1  ’  with  her.  ‘  Bring 
the  money  up  to  London,’  ch  ?  Well,  I  shall 
chance  it.  What  1  have  got  to  do,  1  will  do, 
and  no  two  ways  about  it.” 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Grogram  was  on  his  feet, 
and  after  he  had  yawned  and  stretched  himself 
two  or  three  times,  was  prepared  for  action. 

“What’s  to  be  done  with  these  damned 
dolls  ?  ”  he  said,  looking  down  with  g;reat  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  lot  before  nim.  “  It’s  a  pity  to 
waste  ’em,  and  yet  I  cannot  conveniently  carry 
’em  about  when  I  am  going  on  a  crib-cracking 
business.  I’ll  hide  ’em  under  these  leaves; 
there’s  no  knowing  what  may  turn  np.  Now, 
then,  let  me  see  I  Jemmy,  yes ;  soft-soap,  yes ; 
diamond,  yes ;  penknife,  yes ;  all  the  stock-in- 
trade  complete.  It’s  a  question,”  he  muttered, 
as  he  slipped  the  tools  into  the  various  pock¬ 
ets  of  his  coat,  “whether  in  this  line  of  basi¬ 
nets  one  should  have  partners,  or  should  not. 
If  one  could  have  ’em  eneigetlo,  and  fond  of 
doing  tha  work  tbemielTet  while  yon  look  on, 
well  and  good  I  bnt  It'i  a  pleasant  thing  to 
think  that  thar«*i  no  one  mm  to  share  the 
swag.  These  country  roads  are  a  disgraee  to 
the  parish.  Why  can’t  they  hare  'em  properly 
dramed  and  flagged  like  tMi  dowi  la  Loa* 
doa,— leastwaye,  with  a  row  of  poete  to  kMp 
ooe  out  of  the  jirttert 
"Ah,  good-fy,“  ha  aaM,  as  tha  moou  diM 
appeared  Vhiao  a  deud.  “  Mow  you  go  hoato 
to  supper ;  we  don’t  weal  any  mom  of  your 
COM  puny  l0M%ht.  This  shiiMild  hs  mmo^ 
wh>-M  about  tus  ptnrs  whm  Mrs.  Bfudstuck’s 
lodge  is,  hut  1  roM  hardly  ms  My  hand  hdhM 
My  flHS  la  this  Mist.  Yss,  hsM  Is  tbs  Ui  of 
ofuauMOMl  lufllng ;  Mry  pretty  tu  lt«  wi^,  hut 
aoS  Mtunt  M  Imu  a  cat  aut,  I  thouU  think. 
Ai  guM;  no  NguS  aavwhMs.  TV  olndss 
hylho  uMh  hones  wouM  ko  hMt.  M  1  mm 


i  hnl M liK  1  UMMl  try  Afo uan." 


“What’s  that?  The  tramp  of  a  horse  I  The 
patrol,  by  George  1  ” 

'riien  Mr.  Grogram,  cowering  under  the  lee 
of  the  house,  crouched  down  close  to  the 
ground.  The  sound  of  the  horse’s  fet't  came 
near,  passed  by,  and  died  away  in  the  distance. 

“  An  1  ”  said  Mr.  Grogram,  to  himself,  as  he 
gradually  rose  up  again ;  “  what  a  comfort  it 
would  be  if  the  London  policemen  only  went 
aliout  on  horseback  I  It’s  so  handy  to  bring  a 
horse  up  a  set  of  steps  and  round  a  comer 
sharp ;  besides,  it  don’t  give  any  notice  when 
it’s  coming.  First-rate  institution,  the  patrol  I 

“Now,  then,  gently  does  it;”  and  as  he 
muttered  these  words  to  himself,  Grogram  took 
out  his  chisel,  and  applying  it  to  the  place 
where  the  shutters  joined,  pressed  them  open 
without  the  smallest  difficulty.  “  That  will  do,” 
he  continued,  muttering.  “  ‘  Who’s  Grilliths  I 
—  the  safe  man.’  If  Mr.  Griffiths  made  his 
safes  of  soft  deal  like  this,  they  wouldn’t  be  of 
much  account.  Now  for  the  window  1  ”  Quick 
os  thought,  he  proceeded  to  smear  one  of  the 
panes  of  the  wmdow  with  the  soap  which  he 
took  from  his  pocket;  then  running  the 
glazier’s  diamond  close  round  the  edge,  he  was 
enabled  to  move  the  pane  noiselessly,  and  place 
it  down  leaning  against  the  wall;  then  he 
slipped  his  hand  through  the  orifice,  and  feel¬ 
ing  about,  after  a  time  discovered  the  window 
catch.  This  he  gently  drew  back  with  one  soft 
motion,  threw  up  the  sash,  and  slid  quietly  into 
the  room. 

“  Hang  me  if  I  haven’t  forgot  the  matches  1  ” 
he  muttered,  when  he  found  himself  once  safely 
on  the  floor.  “  This  is  a  pretty  go  1  It’s  no 
good  my  groping  about  here  —  I  can’t  see  my 
hand  before  my  face ;  or  I  shall  be  sure  to  break 
my  shins  over  some  bit  of  furniture.  I  hadn’t 
time  to  take  stock  of  the  place  when  I  was 
showing  the  dolls  to  the  kid  this  afternoon; 
but  there  was  an  old  desk  I  saw  in  one  comer; 
it’s  likely  there  might  be  something  in  there, 
if  I  could  only  find  my  way  to  it. 

“  What’s  that  I  see  tlirough  the  crack  of  the 
door  —  a  light  coming  ?  It  is,  by  Geoigo!  I 
had  best  make  my  lucky  out  of  the  window 

again.  It’s  no  use - Whoop  1  over  you  go  1  ” 

And  as  he  spoke,  Mr.  Grogram  stumbled  over 
a  chair,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  At 
that  instant  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
stock  appealed,  bearing  a  light  above  her 
head. 

She  was  deadly  pale,  but  she  walked  straight 
forward,  and  said,  in  a  trembling  voice,  “  Who’s 
that  ?  ” 

Grogram  kept  perfectly  quiet,  vainly  hoping 
that  she  might  not  see  him.  The  next  moment, 
however,  she  cried  out,  “Good  heavens  —  a 
man  1  ” 

She  was  about  to  rash  into  the  passage 
towards  the  door,  when  Grogram  sprang  up, 
and  threw  his  amis  around  her,  and  said,  “Stop 
half  a  minute,  mum  1  There’s  no  call  for  you 
to  holloa  out  —  I  won’t  do  you  any  harm !’’ 

As  he  spoke,  the  woman  started,  and  looked 
at  him  keenly.  .  Whether  she  knew  him  or  not, 
she  betrayed  no  sign  of  recognition;  but 
merely  said,  “  What  do  you  want  here  ?  Not 
robbery  in  a  place  like  this  —  that  would  be  too 
absurd  1  ” 

“Look  at  mel”  said  Grogram  to  Mrs.  Brad- 
stock,  quietly.  “You  know  me  fast  enough, 
and  you  know  quite  well  I  shouldn’t  come  on 
a  fool’s  errand.  That  money  that  they  said 
you  stole,  and  that  it  was  proved  you  didn’t, 
you  have  it  here  in  the  house.  I  know  it  fast 
enough.  I  heard  a  gentleman  that  was  here 
to-day  talk  to  you  about  it." 

“Yes,  Joseph  Grogram,"  said  Mrs.  Brad- 
stock,  quickly;  “I  know  you  —  and  I  know 
you  to  be  as  great  a  fool  os  1  thought  you  were 
a  knave.  You  think  1  took  that  money;  you 
think  it  is  here  in  the  house.  The  house 
means  two  rooms  —  this,  and  yonder,  where  I 
and  my  child  sleep.  You  shall  go  through 
them  both  if  you  will,  bit  by  bit ;  and  if  you 
find  any  money  beyond  the  few  shillings  that 
I  have  in  my  purse,  you  shall  be  welcome  to 
it,  and  I  will  swear  never  to  inform  against  you.” 

"  You  have  buried  it,”  said  Grogram. 

“  Yes,”  said  Mn.  Bradstock,  “  with  the  spade 
with  which  I  dug  the  hole  by  the  telegraph- 
post.  You  have  left  your  companion,  Joseph 
Grogram ;  I  see  that  plainly.  He  never  would 
have  allowed  you  to  come  on  such  a  fool’s 
errand  as  this.’^ 

“  There  don’t  seem  much  to  made  of  it,” 
said  Grogram,  doggedly;  “and  that's  the 
trath  I  I  think  I  nave  made  a  mistake,  Mrs. 
Bradstock,  and  I  will  wish  you  good  evening.” 

“  Stop  I  ”  she  said.  “  Now  you  have  ad  ded 
another  to  the  long  list  of  your  crimes,  what’s 
to  prevoQt  ms  pnttiu  sn  end  to  yonr  doing 
any  mors  harm?  What’s  to  prevent  me  ralM 
lag  an  alarm,  and  baring  yon  aelaod  m  a 
buiglMl" 

"Wbatf  said  bsk  timing  iiddenlr  ipon 


Ok,  don’t  hs  senird ;  I  nia'i  going  to  do  yon 
any  kann  I  I’ll  tall  yon  wkai\  to  pserint  k  I 
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“Has  he?”  said  Grogram.  “Then,  for  a 
dead  ’  un,  he  looked  remarkably  well  this  after- 
noon.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  man  ?” 

“  I  have  seen  him,  and  spoken  with  him 
within  the  last  week.  He  recovered  from  that 
blow  which  was  supposed  to  have  killed  him 
and  has  been  in  Iiiding  ever  since,  lle’g 
turned  respectable  and  honest  —  more  fool  he  1 

—  and  came  to  me  liegging  and  praying  me 
to  get  you  out  of  this  mess  about  the  stolen 
money.’’ 

“Will  you  swear  what  you  say  is  true?” 
said  Mrs.  Bradstock. 

“  If  you  have  got  a  Testament  handy,”  said 
Grogram,  “I  will.” 

“Oh,  thank  God!  —  thank  God!”  cried  the 
woman:  “this  is  the  best  news  I  have  hcaid 
for  many  a  day.  ITou  saw  him  to-<lay,  you 
say?  ” 

“This  very  morning.  Look  here;  I’ve  made 
rather  a  mess  of  this  job,  and,  as  I  said  liefore, 
I  think  I  will  wish  you  good-evening ;  but  one 
thing  will  come  right  by  it.  I  will  sec  (ieorge, 
and  put  him  on  to  come  to  see  you.  He  must 
keep  dark,  of  course,  for  he’s  supposed  by  the 
tra^  to  be  dead;  but  still,  he  will  iminage  to 
sec  you;  and  when  you  come  together  again, 
you  will  recollect  it’s  through  me,  and  yon  will 
look  over  that  trifle  of  broken  glass,  and  the 
rather  free  manner  in  wliieh  I  called  upon  you 
to-night.” 

“If  what  you  siyr  is  tnie,  and  yon  will  do 
what  you  promise,  I  shall  ever  bless  you  ns  my 
friend.  'Yes,  that  I  will.” 

“I  won’t  trouble  you  any  more;  perhaps 
you  may  as  well  let  me  out  of  the  front,  m 
case  the  patrol  is  coming  back.  Good  thing 
that  child  of  yours  sleeps  so  soundly.  Now, 
once  more,  good-iiight.  You  may  reckon  on 
seeing  George  soon.  I’ll  be  bound. 

“I’m  glad  I  hid  them  dolls  where  I  could 
find  ’em,”  said  Mr.  Grogram,  when  he  fmmd 
himself  once  more  on  the  road.  “  I  shall  Imve 
to  turn  a  honest  penny  out  of  ’  cm,  at  lust,  I 
see  plainly.” 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Ellen  expected  that  Frank  would  return  so 
soon  os  the  trial  was  over,  bnt  it  was  thene.xt 
day  lieforc  he  made  his  appearance.  8hc  was 
much  surprised  at  his  altered  look.  His  cheeks 
were  flushed,  his  eyes  inflamed,  and  there  was 
a  curious  straiued  appearance  alxmt  them  such 
as  Ellen  had  never  noticed  before. 

They  first  met  in  the  hall,  where  she  came 
out  to  him  as  he  was  taking  vX  his  coat. 
“  Well,  it’s  all  over,  ”  she  said,  and  “  Mrs. 
Bradstock” — 

“  Don’t  speak  here,  ”  said  he,  roughly ;  “you 
don’t  know  now  many  ears  might  be  on  the 
alert ;  wait  until  we  get  into  the  room.  I  am 
sick  of  Mrs.  Bradstock.” 

“  Frank  1  ”  said  Ellen,  quietly. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  library. 
"I  didn’t  mean  that,  dearest, ”  said  he,  putting 
his  arm  round  her  waist.  “  I  didn’t  mean  to 
speak  roughly  to  you,  but  I  have  heard  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  Mrs.  Bradstock  for  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours ;  how  her  examination  w.is  coming 
on,  and  then  how  it  was  going  on,  and  now  how 
it  has  gone  oft' I  People  in  this  ncighhorhood 
speak  of  nothing  else ;  and  it  is  the  great  topic 
for  the  local  ncws{iapers;  and  that  man  that 
you  and  your  friends  brought  down  to  defend 
her,  the  country  people  cannot  hear  enough 
about  him.” 

“  He  was  very  clever  and  very  kind,”  said 
Ellen.  “He  would  not  ht^ar  of  taking  any  fee 

—  fancy  that,  after  coming  all  that  immense 
distance! — and  said  he  was  amply  repaid  by 
the  pleasure  he  had  given  us.” 

“  Given  you,  he  meant,  ”  sneered  Frank  ;  “  ho 
won’t  say  that  to  the  next  thief  he  has  got  to 
defend.  ” 

“Perhaps  not,”  said  Ellen,  looking  him 
straight  in  the  face. 

Frank  Scorrier  started.  “  I  didn’t  expect 
that  taunt  from  you,”  he  said,  bitterly.  “If 
this  is  to  be  the  way  you  are  going  on,  wo  are 
likely  to  have  a  happy  time  of  it.” 

“  You  will  never  hear  the  subject  mentioned 
by  my  lips  again,  Frank.  Just  now,  the  words 
escaped  me  mmost  before  I  knew  it,  though  I 
confess  I  was  dreadfully  annoyed  at  your  tone 
and  manner.” 

“  I  have  told  vou  before  that  sometimes  I  am 
scarcely  responsible  for  them.  ” 

"  That  may  be,  but  you  arc  ri-sponsildo  for 
the  thoughts  which  Influence  them ;  and  they 
are  by  no  means  such  as  any  one  earing  for 
you  would  wish  you  to  have,  You  come  oach 
Ws  raging  against  Mrs.  Dradatooki  who  •  ( I 
must  spaak  plainly  to  you,  Frank,  as  uo  ous 
slaa  In^  Wkf  will) -who  has  actri  as 
your  saapagoat,  and  uueomplalalagly  suflhisa 
a  grsat  asauy  uadMarrad  ludlc|al^  and  su^ 
lag  at  Mr.  Baiustapla,  who.  of  aU  mm  la  tha 
world,  ought  just  now  M  naro  your  wunsaai 
thaaks  and  psuiao."  .  ^  ^  ^ 

"  I  didn’t  Mswhal  siuarfauhshod  to  ^ 
any  mAmum  m  sbo  In  his  apMoh."  said 
Fnak 2  “thsM’s  no  mlslahiag  k  was 

■sani  W.“ 

-  Ii  was  urMV  luMudid  ihaos  AmuM  hs  a 

mmmtv  shout  h.“  -*d  nh«.  -  What  rr 
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"  dChnnu  run  wiL  you  ?  Mr  ■aruMaptsUd 
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I  confess  I  cannot  see  how  you  have  been  com¬ 
promised  by  being  mentioned  in  the  matter.” 

“  It  is  best  to  keep  out  of  such  things,  I 
think,  that’s  all,”  said  Frank,  doggedly. 

**  Is  there  any  thing  the  matter  with  you, 
Frank  t  ”  asked  Ellen,  anxiousl  v. 

"Matter?— no.  What  should  be  the  mat- 

ter?”  !_•  1.  1.  V 

**  Your  appearance  and  manner,  which  both 
seem  so  strange  j  your  voice  is  thick  and  hard, 
and  there  is  such  a  curious  look  in  your  eyes.” 

“  I  am  sorry  my  appearance  displeases  you, 
he  said. 

“O  Frank  1” 

“I  would  try  and  make  it  more  like  Mr. 
Barnstaple’s,  or  his  friend,  Mr.  Durston,  if  I 
could ;  but,  you  see,  that  is  impossible.” 

“Frank,  you  must  not  say  such  things!” 
said  Ellen,  taking  hold  of  his  hand.  "Why, 
how  burning  hot  your  hands  are,  as  though 
you  were  in  a  fever  1  ” 

“So  Iain  —  in  a  fever  of  mind  and  body, 
and  so  I  sliall  be  until  I  get  out  of  this  accursed 
neighborhood.  We  must  be  off,  Nelly ;  be  off 
at  once.” 

“  Yes,  dear,”  said  Ellen,  consolingly.  ‘  We 
are  going  away,  you  know,  in  two  days'  time, 
and  shall  bo  away  for  a  while,  at  all  events.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  change  of  scene  will 
set  you  quite  right.  And  now  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  something  else.” 

“  Do  you  mind  coming  with  me  to  the 
dining-room,  and  giving  mo  a  little  brandy 
first  ?  ”  he  said. 

“Brandy,  Frank?” 

“  Yes ;  It  is  the  only  thing  that  docs  me  any 
good  when  I  am  in  this  way,  I  find.  I  had 
two  or  three  attacks  of  this  kind  out  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  brandy  was  the  only  cure.” 

“  Come,  then,’'  said  the  girl,  ns  she  crossed 
the  hall,  and  went  away  into  the  dining-room. 
Ellen  opened  the  sideboard;  then  Frank  lifted 
from  out  of  it  the  silver  stand  containing  the 
spirit-liottles.  It  was  a  heavy  stand,  and  the 
four  bottles  of  cut  glass  were  heavy  also ;  but 
the  weight  of  them  altogether  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  produce  such  an  effect  as  it  did  on 
Frank  Scorrier.  After  he  put  it  down,  he 
willed  the  persniration  from  his  forehead,  and 
held  out  his  shaaing  hand. 

“  You  see,  I  am  out  of  sorts  thoroughly,”  ho 
said ;  “  I  cannot  even  lift  that  thing  without 
getting  into  this  state.  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
get  away  1  ”  He  took  a  tumbler  from  the  side¬ 
board,  .'ind  half  filled  it  with  brandy.  . 

“I  will  ring  for  the  water,  Frank,”  said 
Ellen,  crossing  the  room. 

“  1  won’t  take  any  water,  dear;  it  will  wholly 
dcjirive  it  of  its  cflect.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  ”  —  commenced 
Ellen;  but  before  she  finished  the  sentence, 
F'rank  placed  the  empty  tumbler  on  the  table. 

“  Now,”  he  said,  “  I  am  ready  to  hear  what 
you  have  got  to  say.” 

“Let  us  go  back  into  the  library,  Frank,” 
said  Ellen,  moving  away. 

F'rank  lingered  for  a  moment,  as  though  the 
sideboard  h^  a  strange  fascination  for  liiin, 
but  soon  afterwards  followed  in  her  footsteps. 

“  Now,  F'rank,”  said  she,  when  they  were  to¬ 
gether  in  the  library.  “  I  am  obliged  to  recur 
to  this  horrible  subject ;  but  I  hope  and  think 
it  will  be  for  the  last  time.” 

“Well,”  ho  said,  shortly,  “what  is  it  you 
have  Mt  to  say  ?  ” 

“  About  the  restitution  of  the  money, 
Frank.” 

“  Money  1 — what  money  ?  ”  he  said,  looking 
at  her  vacantly. 

“'rhe  money  —  the  property — the  buried 
treasure,  which  you  removed.” 

“  Oh  1  ”  he  said ;  “  the  property.  Yes ;  well, 
what  about  it  ?  ” 

“  It  must  be  given  back  at  once,  Frank.  I 
can  tell  you  now  —  it  has  come  out  in  a  strange 
way  that  uncle  was  a  partner  in  the  bank  to 
which  this  money  was  consigned  at  the  time 
of  the  robbery,  and  th.at  the  loss  of  the  remit¬ 
tance  very  nearly  ruined  them  all.” 

She  paused,  expecting  some  si^jn  of  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  but  Frank  merely  said,  “Indeed  1  ”  and 
was  quiet,  evidently  waiting  for  her  to  jirocccd. 

“  However,  now  there  is  only  one  thing  to 
be  dune;  and  that  is,  that  immediate  restora¬ 
tion  should  be  made.” 

“  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that,”  said  Frank, 
sullenly ;  “  but  I  don’t  sec  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
If  my  name  is  to  appi'ar  in  the  matter  at  all  I 
might  just  as  well  have  delivered  myself  up 
at  Bodmin  Jail.” 

“  You  must  know  perfectly  well  that  I  should 
wnsent  to  no  itepa  Ulng  taken  that  would 
lead  you  into  the  sliglitost  dangur,  Frank.” 

"Not  willingly,  I  know;  but  you  might 
havi  done  so  wuhout  knowing  what  you  were 
ahoui.  What  iteiM  hart  you  Gonaantwl  toi 
maylaikt”  ' 

*'  1  did  not  Mt  on  my  own  tmpnlno,'*  mid 
KUen  t  "  I  oonMlied  kC^BarMtank” 
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London  you  procured  coupons  and  other  secn- 
ritics,  in  which  you  have  invested  this  wretched 
money,  from  your  broker,  and  that  you  had 
them  here.” 

“  Well ;  what  of  that  ?  ” 

“  These  securities  must  be  given  by  you  to 
Mrs.  Bradstock.” 

“  Mrs.  Bradstock  ”  — 

“  One  minute ;  wait  and  hear  me  out.  She 
will  take  them  to  Blake’s  Bank,  together  with 
an  anonymous  letter  with  which  she  will  be 
provided,  setting  forth  that  the  person  who  re¬ 
moved  the  treasure  wishes  to  make  restitution, 
and  uses  her  as  an  instrument,  in  order  that  she 
may  receive  whatever  reward  may  be  paid  by 
the  bankers  for  the  recovery  of  their  property, 
as  some  compensation  for  the  trouble  she  has 
gone  through.” 

“  And  do  yon  think  that  the  liankcrs  would 
believe  this  story  ?  Do  yon  think  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  that  they  won't 
inquire  more  into  the  circumstances,  and  then 
the  whole  thing  would  come  out  ?  ” 

“  I  am  certain  that  they  ivill  be  satisfied  with 
it,  and  will  guarantee  that  no  further  inquiry 
shall  be  made.  You  forget,  F'rank,  what  I  told 
you  just  now  —  that  uncle  was  one  of  the  firm. 
Without  mentioning  any  of  the  details,  I  can 
persuade  him  so  to  influence  his  partners  that 
no  further  inquiry  will  be  made.  I  know  well 
what  you  feel,  F'rank,  that  there  still  continues 
this  wretched  deceit  and  duplicity ;  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  avoided,  and  we  will  trust  that  this  will 
be  the  lost  of  it.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Frank,  slowly ;  “  I  suppose 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  money  must  be  given 

Frank  I  ”  crieil  Ellen. 

“  I  mean,  of  course,  I  know  that  it  must  be 
given  up  some  time  or  the  other ;  but  I  mean, 
just  now,  in  this  way  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes !  surely  you  will  feel  infinitely  hap¬ 
pier  when  you  know  that  restitution  has  been 
made  —  even  when  you  feel  that  the  property  is 
no  longer  in  your  possession,  I  am  sure.  Mrs. 
Bradstock  is  here  now ;  she  has  just  sent  in  to 
say  that  she  wants  to  see  me ;  it  will  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  give  her  the  packet ;  I  can  ar¬ 
range  with  uncle  this  evening,  and  she  can  go 
to  London  to-morrow.” 

He  said  “  Yes,”  in  an  absent  way,  but  did 
not  move. 

Ellen  looked  at  him  anxiously.  “  Will  you 
fetch  me  the  packet?”  she  said,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause. 

“  What  a  hurry  you  are  in !  ”  he  said  peev¬ 
ishly.  “  I  am  going  to  get  it.” 

As  he  left  the  room,  Ellen  gazed  after  him, 
and  sighed  heavily;  then  she  threw  herself 
into  her  chair,  and  sat  looking  into  the  fire,  her 
head  resting  on  her  hands,  and  her  mind  filled 
with  s.'id  and  sombre  thoughts.  In  about  five 
minutes,  F'rank  returned.  He  brought  with  him 
a  large  envelope,  which  he  placed  in  her  hand. 

“  There,”  he  said,  “  there  is  what  you  have 
been  so  anxious  about;  take  it,  and  get  rid  of 
it,  in  Heaven’s  name  !” 

“  The  securitic*  are  all  here,  Frank  ?  ”  she 
asked, 

“  All  ?  Of  course  they  are.  Do  yon  doubt 
my  word?  Because  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
overcome  with  temptation  on  that  one  occasion, 
you  seem  to  think  it  impossible  for  me  to  act 
honestly  in  any  way.” 

“  Frank  I  ” 

“  I  hate  being  cross-questioned  in  this  way.” 

Ellen  took  the  packet,  and  left  the  room 
without  saying  anotner  word. 

She  closed  the  door  behind  her,  but  Frank, 
quickly  on  her  track,  opened  it  almost  as  soon 
as  she  had  passed  througli,  and  looked  surrep¬ 
titiously  out.  He  saw  her  in  the  drawing-room, 
then  he  stepped  across  into  the  dining-room,  went 
to  the  side-board,  opened  it,  took  oat  the  brandy- 
bottle,  and  pour^  out  and  drank  another  halt- 
tumbler  of  raw  spirit.  As  he  swallowed  it,  it 
seemed  as  though  a  thousand  torches  flashed 
before  his  eyes  —  as  though  the  clang  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  hammers  smiting  a  thousand  anvils 
roared  in  his  cars,  lus  brain  seemed  on  fire, 
and  throbbed  as  though  it  would  burst  through 
the  skull.  He  stnmbled  back  against  the  wall, 
and  remained  dreaming  an  instant,  and  pre.«8- 
ing  the  top  of  his  head  with  both  his  hands 
which  were  knit  together. 

Alter  a  few  minutes  he  was  suflieiently  rc- 
roverod  to  put  the  brandy-bottle  liock  into  the 
side-board,  and  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  libra¬ 
ry.  He  had  scarcely  seated  himself  there,  be¬ 
fore  Ellen  came  in.  His  brain  was  hardly 
clear  yet,  but  he  had  tense  enough  to  tee  tliat 
■ho  look^  pole  and  agitateil. 

“Any  tainir  the  matter?"  be  aaked  her, 
•bortly, 

"  Yea,  Frank  |  at  laaat,  nothing  tha  matter, 
but  Mrs,  Bndttock  baa  given  ma  loroe  moat 
axtraonUnnry  newi— newt  wbioh  Inler-tu  you, 
perbaaa,  mara  than  any  ona  alaa.  1  eannoi  tell 
*o«  wtai  It  la  now—  I  bava  pramiaad  bar  that 
1  wotUd  Ml  I  and,  indead,  tarn  la  m  raaaoa 
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"As  soon  as  it  is  dusk.” 

“  And  she  has  got  the  ]>acket  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  she  has  taken  it  away  with  her.  I 
never  felt  more  relieved  than  when  I  saw  it  in 
her  hand  as  she  went  out  of  the  house.” 

“Well,  you  have  had  your  own  way  in  the 
matter,  and  have  followed  the  advice  of  your 
friend  in  London,  so  don’t  blame  me  if  it  docs 
not  turn  out  rightly.” 

“It  must  turn  out  rightly,  Frank.  Why 
should  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  am  not  clever  enongh  to  say  any 
thing  about  it,”  he  said,  with  a  sneer.  “  When 
two  long-headed  lawyers  give  their  advice,  it  is 
not  for  a  man  like  myself  to  say  any  thing 
against  it.  I  have  done  my  part,  and  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  there  is  an  end  to  it  I  ”  and  he 
left  the  room  abruptly  • 

The  tears  rose  in  Ellen’s  eyes  as  she  looked 
after  him.  “  Heaven  grant  that  the  change  of 
scene  and  circumstances  may  work  an  alteration 
in  him  I  ”  she  said.  “  I  never  saw  him  like  this 
before.”  And  she  sat  down  to  a  desk  in  the 
window,  to  write  the  letter  which  Mrs.  Brad- 
stock  should  take  to  Mr.  Barnstaple. 

Meanwhile  F'rank  Scorrier  had  gone  to  his 
iKHl-ruom,  and  there  was  pacing  up  and  down, 
with  rage  in  his  heart,  and  the  tnmes  of  the 
brandy  yet  rising  to  his  already  burning 
brain. 

“  That’s  strong  brandy  of  the  squire’s,”  he 
said  to  himself ;  “  stronger,  I  think,  than  that 
I  had  at  F'alniouth,  though  I  thought  that  was 
good,  at  the  time,  and  took  plenty  of  it.  I 
could  never  have  kept  up  if  I  hadn’t.  There’s 
nothing  like  brandy  to  pull  you  together  when 
you  hare  been  shaken  all  to  pieces.  I  couldn’t 
take  it,  I  recollect,  when  I  was  oat  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  What  a  fool  I  was ;  it’s  the  only  medi¬ 
cine  that  docs  me  any  good,  now.  So,  there’s 
an  end  to  the  fortune  for  which  I  sacrificed  ray 
honor,  and  my  honesty,  and  my  peace  of  mind 

—  all  the  labor,  all  the  trouble,  all  the  agony  of 
conscience  that  I  have  undergone,  thrown  away. 

This  woman,  Bradstock,  seems  to  have  been 
my  evil  genius.  'I'he  first  time  I  saw  her  was 
just  before  that  accursed  meeting  with  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  then  came  Australia ;  then  I  found  her 
here  on  niy  return,  like  an  accusing  conscience, 
at  the  very  place  where  I  was  to  live ;  and  now 
it  is  she  by  whose  agency  that  this  money 
which  I  had  coveted  so  long,  and  out  of  which 
I  have  had  so  little  enjoyment,  is  to  be  return¬ 
ed  I  Tlierc  is  something,  too,  that  I  do  not 
know  yet  in  connexion  with  her.  What  can 
that  have  been,  which  Ellen  said  interested  me 
so  much,  and  yet  that  she  would  not  tell  me 
about  ?  Can  this  woman  possibly  have  discov¬ 
ered  my  secret  ?  No,  that  can  hardly  be ;  and 
yet  I  live  day  and  night  in  dread  of  some  such 
discovery  being  made.  It  was  that  that  gave 
me  the  horrors  at  F'alinouth  to  that  firightfnl 
extent,  that  if  I  hadn’t  had  brandy,  I  must  have 
gone  mad.  Suppose  it  were  discovered  ?  Even 
now  I  can  see  that  man  at  the  Gravesend  inn 
at  this  moment;  his  gray  dress ;  his  cropped  head. 
Heavens !  to  be  made  an  associate  with  ruffians  of 
that  class — thieves — my  fellow-thieves  1  Steady  I 
I  most  not  think  of  that,  and  yet  how  can  1  help 
it  ?  It  b  no  longer  a  secret  now ;  these  men, 
Barnstaple  and  Durston,  both  know  it.  A 
single  word  of  theirs  would  transport  me  till 
death.  It’s  too  horrible  to  think  of;  and  Ellen 

—  she  has  told  them.  Can  I  believe  that  she 
will  not  tell  somebody  else  ?  I  shall  be  lost  — 
I  shall  be  lost  1”  And  he  sunk  down  cowering 
into  a  chair. 

“  What  can  it  be  that  this  woman  told  Ellen, 
and  that  I  must  not  know  ?  It  most  be  some¬ 
thing  about  that ;  and  here  I  am  trapped  — 
fenced  in — tied  by  the  leg — no  chance  of 
escape !  ” 

Tne  sweat  stood  in  large  beads  upon  his  fore¬ 
head,  and  ills  hands  trembled  as  he  clasped 
them  convulsively  together,  and  said,  “No 
chance  of  escape !  Fool  1  What  a  fool  I  was 
to  let  her  persuade  me  into  giving  up  those 
securities  ?  With  that  fortune  in  my  hands,  I 
could  soon  have  put  a  thousand  miles  of  sea 
between  me  and  all  chances  of  pursuit ;  could 
live  there  happy  —  at  all  events,  free  from  this 
dreadful  fear  which  harasses  me  now.  I  should 
have  had  to  go  alone,  though,  and  Ellen  would 
not  bad  nothing  to  say  to  me.  I  should  have  had 
to  hare  chosen  between  her  and  the  money. 

“  And  I  might  lose  her  now  1  ”  he  cried,  start¬ 
ing  to  his  feet ;  “  lose  her  now  that  tlic  money 
has  gone  I  Something  may  turn  up — perhaps 
has  turned  up  already  —  through  this  very  news 
of  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  which  she  dare  not  tell  me, 
which  would  induce  her  to  take  her  uncle  into 
her  confidence;  and  I  know  him  well  enough  to 
be  f  ure  that  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  chance, 
CTeii  now,  of  my  marrying  Ellen  to  long  at  be 
Ured.  The  old  man  would  do  notltliM  for  her 
•  nothing,  to  girt  hw  to  a  thiaf,  idonot^ 
■top  I  “  ha  Bol  1,  looklnf  round  him  i  "  tha  ho^ 
rort  are  coming  on  mt  again ;  I M  aa  thonch 
attry  Inaunt  I  ihoaM  hcM  tha  foottttps  of  lao 
man  altar  ma  In  tha  paaiaga^  or  tM  tham  tarn- 
faif  tha  handla  of  tha  door.  I  mnM  go ;  1  mast 
ty  awM  ftoai  hara  fraaa  Eaglaad I—  1  aiaai 
hba  nywlf  la  msm  plaMi  Bat  whaia  caa  I 
lira  althoai  mmmy  t  And  bow  all  aty  aiaaiy 
It  goat  — goaal 
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opened.  If  I  could  bat  lay  my  hands  on  the 
packet,  leaving  an  exact  facsimile  in  its  place ; 
and  by  some  excuse,  easily  invented,  delay  Mrs, 
Bradstock’s  journey  to  London  for  three  days, 
1  could  send  the  coupons  up,  and  get  the  stock 
realized.  We  should  be  married  before  the 
time  it  would  be  discovered,  and  Ellen,  how¬ 
ever  her  conscience  might  prick  her,  could  take 
no  steps  against  her  husband.  It’s  worth  risk¬ 
ing,  and,  by  heavens.  I’ll  chance  it !  ” 

That  evening,  soon  after  it  was  dusk,  Frank 
Scorrier  stole  quietly  from  the  house,  and  mode 
for  the  south  lodge — not  by  the  avenue,  but 
by  a  narrow  path  which  ran  parallel  to  it 
through  the  aiQacent  covert.  When  he  came 
near  the  south  lo^e,  he  paused,  and  looked 
stealthily  round  him,  then  quietly  op<*ned  the 
garden-gate,  walked  up  the  path,  and  turned 
the  handle  of  the  door.  It  yielded  to  him, 
and  the  next  minute  be  was  iusidc  the  room. 

The  dull-red  glow  of  the  fire  lit  up  the 
apartment  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  dift’erent  articles  of  furniture,  but  the 
pocket,  the  object  of  his  search,  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  He  judged,  therefore,  that  it  had 
been  locked  away  and  fixed  upon  a  desk 
standing  in  the  corner  of  the  fire-place,  as  the 
place  most  likely  for  its  deposit. 

A  common  desk  enough,  with  a  common 
lock,  and  such  as  any  key  of  small  size,  he 
thought,  would  open.  He  took  his  own  bunch 
of  keys  from  his  pocket,  and  was  proceeding 
to  try  on^in  the  lock,  when  a  sudden  noise 
attractaf attention,  and,  looking  up,  he 
saw,  stahrLug  in  the  doorway,  with  the  dull 
light  of  the  fire  gleaming  on  bis  face,  George 
Bradstock,  the  man  whom  he  had  stabbed  at 
the  Gravesend  inn. 

Then  Frank  Scorrier  uttered  a  cry  of  horror, 
and  fell  heavily  upon  his  face. 


AN  ambitions  project  has  been  formed  by  a 
small  knot  of  rabbis  in  Frankfort,  viz.,  no  less 
than  to  lead  the  scattered  children  of  Israel  bau;k 
to  Palestine,  and  to  establish  a  Jewisli  kingdom 
there  once  more.  Invitations  to  join  the  pro¬ 
ject  have  been  printed  in  great  numbers,  and 
are  circnlating  among  the  nnmerous  members 
of  the  ancient  race  throughout  Gennany ;  and, 
if  we  may  credit  the  report  of  newspapers 
friendly  to  Judaism,  influential  moneyed  men 
in  the  old  imperial  capital  —  the  head-quarters 
of  German  Jews  —  have  given  it  their  sul«tan- 
tial  support.  The  originators  endeavor  to 
prove  t^t  the  undertaking  is  by  no  means  as 
impracticable  as  it  at  first  sight  seems,  and  remind 
their  fellow-creedsmcn  that  it  is  what  they  pray 
for — if  they  pray  at  all  —  three  or  four  times 
every  day — viz.,  in  the  “Shemoneh  Esrech,  ” 
in  their  noon  and  evening,  and,  in  fact,  in  every 
prayer  sanctioned  by  their  law.  Moreover, 
they  interpret  the  Bible  passage,  “Ketiim  to 
me  and  I  will  return  to  you,”  as  meaning 
literally  that  on  tlie  Jews  returning  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  the  Lord,  and  with  him  power  and  pros¬ 
perity,  will  retnm  to  them.  The  lay  sons  of 
Israel  will,  we  fear,  nject  this  literal  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  discover  some  little  reluctance  to 
leave  their  thriving  business  among  the  Gentilea 
in  order  to  realize  what  they  may  still  be  very 
ready  to  pray  for. 


HciofBwaLL’B  “  Lands  of  Scott.” —  “  ’This  ” 
says  the  London  Spectator,  “  is  a  laborious  and 
exhaustive  work  about  one  of  onr  great  nation¬ 
al  writers  which  we  owe,  as  indeed  we  do  ofren 
owe  such  wirks,  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  fondgner.  Mr.  Ilnnnewell  is  a  native  of 
the  Unit^  States,  who  has  made  the  study  of 
the  poems  and  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  one 
of  the  great  objects  of  his  life.  He  thinks  it 
necessary  to  account  to  his  readers  in  his  pref¬ 
ace  for  his  publishing  another  book  about 
travel  in  Europe.  He  could  not  have  a  better 
justification  t^n  is  found  in  the  plan  of  his 
book.  “  The  Lands  of  Scott  ”  are  the  scenes  of 
his  poems  and  tales,  and  are  of  very  wide  ex¬ 
tent,  including,  as  the  author  says,  ‘  nearly  all 
the  shires  of  Scotland,  much  of  England,  a 
part  of  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  France,  Spmn, 
Belgium,  the  VaUey  of  the  Upper  Bliine, 
Switzerland,  and  even  the  far  East.’  Nearly 
all  of  these  places  the  author  has  visited.  His 
method  has  been  to  give  an  account  of  each 
work,  with  a  summary  of  its  contents,  and  a 
specif  description  of  the  sceneiy  of  the  locali- 
tiM  to  which  it  introduces  the  n^er.  All  this 
is  very  well  done.  Mr.  Hunncwcll,  though  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Scott,  does  not  fidi  to  exer- 
ciae  upon  his  works  a  judicious  criticism.  Al¬ 
together,  be  has  supplied  the  pablio  with  M 
•xcoUent  bMdbook  to  bis  Mtbor, 
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NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 

Bt  EDMUND  YATES. 
CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

Down  the  high  ro*d,  with  his  ejrc  glancing 
along  the  coppice  which  fringed  it,  went  the 
indiridod  whom  the  child  had  designated  oi 
"  the  man  with  the  dolls,”  until  he  saw  a  con* 
Tenicnt  opening.  Then  he  took  the  box  con¬ 
taining  his  merchandise  under  his  arm,  and 
made  a  rush  up  Ao  bank,  and  jumped  down 
the  other  side,  and  pnshed  his  way  through  the 
thick  underwood  until  he  came  upon  the  stump 
of  a  tree  conrenient  for  a  scat.  On  this  ho  set¬ 
tled  himself,  and  put  the  box  down  at  his  feet, 
and  stretched  out  his  arms,  which  were  woaiy 


Joseph  Grogram. 

“  Which  It  was  g<^  luck  brought  me  down 
into  these  parts  again,”  obeerred  Mr.  Grogram 
to  himselt;  ”and  nothing  more  nor  least  I 
knew,  whatever  happened — whether  he  was 
right  or  whether  he  was  wrong,  whether  he 
pulled  it  oflf  smiling  or  got  put  into  the  hole  — 
which  seems  to  me  ne  1^  been  put  in  over  his 
neck,  —  that  little  man  will  keep  tolerably  clear 
of  Gwynrnthin,  and  1  have  no  count  to  fear 
coming  across  him.  Now  what  was  it  I  heard 
just  now  with  my  own  ears  f  '  Yon  bring  the 
money  up  to  London,*  said  the  cove  in  mack. 
Bring  the  money  up  to  London,  eh  t  How  can 
she  bring  the  money  up  to  London,  if  ahe  hadn’t 
got  itmere — that’s  what  I  want  to  know! 
The  little  man  was  right  after  all, — it  was  Mrs. 
Bradstock  as  had  the  stuff ;  and  there’s  been  a 
regular  plot  of  con»irac^  among  'em,  which 
thiM  old  squire  or  his  niece,  or  some  of  'em, 
knew  all  about,  to  get  her  otf. 

‘"Bring  the  money  up  to  London  I'  That  was 
a  good  lay  of  mine  about  them  dolls.  I  haven’t 
seen  any  of  the  people  as  I  nuxed  with  when  I 
was  last  down  here,  but  if  I  had,  thOy  wtould 
never  have  known  me.  Fustians  it  was  then, 
tied  round  the  knee;  plenty  of  red  mud,  and 
a  big  b^ud  and  long  hair,  which  hair  has  been 
cut,  and  the  beard  shaved  off ;  and  twelve  sbil- 
linn  out  of  that  fiver,  which  1  picked  up  quite 
ri^t  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane  Post-oflice,  laid  out 
in  buying  dolls  and  toys,  to  give  me  the  look  of 


it’s  done  the  trick,  and  that’s  all  I  cate  for. 
'Yon  bring  the  monev  up  to  London  1’  Not 
if  I  know  It  I  I  wonder  how  much  of  it  she’s 
got  diere,  and  what  it’s  in  f  —  notes,  perhaps  c 
and  notes  is  no  go.  Them  Jews  in  Hollana 
would  swallow  me,  bones  i^d  all,  if  I  was  to 
try  and  stall  it  off*  on  them  I  About  fifteen  and 
six  for  a  fiver  is  their  figure,  an4  that’s  a  rnin- 
sdion  price.  Must  be  some  sovereignt  among 
’em,  1  should  think;  and  if  I  could  only  get 
hold  of  a  bag  of  fifty,  that  would  see  me  a  long 
way  towards  Christmas. 

“Now  what  an  audaefons  woman  that  is, 
letting  out  at  me  as  she  did  for  being  a  returned 


poor  Girorgo  and  1  had  worked  ab  hard  for,  care¬ 
fully  stowed  away  in  her  crib  1 1  wofidi^  Wfaat  the 
chap  in  black  was  as  stood  ih  like  her  part¬ 
ner.  Thc/re  a  very  bad  lot  here  altogether 
down  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Fanbr  the 
little  man  bang  sharp  enongh  to  spot  the 
game  that  was  going  on  I  He’s  a  regular  ont4Urd- 
onter,  and  if  he  would  on^  work  oit  thd 
square,  what  a  pal  he  wonla  make  I  I  never 
met  his  equal  in  designs,  ottt  of  the  many  of 
’em  that  1  have  been  throWtt  in  With ;  but  he 
wasn’t  up  to  the  rest  of  ’em,  apparently,  in 
this  game;  they  have  bested  Um,  no  donb^  or 
else  George  Bradstock’s  missns  never  Would 
have  lieen  let  off,  and  got  home  again- 

"By  Jove,  talking  of  Geotge  Bradstock, 
that  must  have  been  him  I  saw  at  the  railway 
station  at  Liskeard.  He  had  got  on  a  wi^  and 
false  beard,  and  a  pair  of  blue  goggles,  nut  I 
spotted  him  1^  his  walk  —  I  wotald  swear  to  that 
anywhere.  Good  thing  he  didn’t  tee  me,  or  he 
would  have  spoiled  t^  little  game  that  I  am 
np  to  now,  and  that  I  meah  to  cany  through 
on  my  own  hook — no  chief,  hO  partners.  Li^t 
see  what  the  ‘  hands  ’  can  db  l>r  themselves, 
that’s  what  I  say  I  ‘Bring  the  money  up  to 
London,  eh*’  I’ll  bring  it  tip  there  for  her, 
and  save  her  the  tronme.  Bhe’s  dll  alone  in 
the  house,  and  the  kid  don’t  eonnt,  though  a 
narticulariy  unpleasant  kid  when  avntke,  but 
looks  as  though  he  would  be  a  heavy  sleeper, 
taking  after  1m  fisther,  what  used,  t  tecolleet, 
to  snore  awful. 

“Now,  let  me  see;  the  shutters  is  hi^m^ 
plankiM,  fostened  together  vrith  a  hook  out¬ 
side.  'That  don’t  mean  much.  This  ieitimy,” 
he  said,  taking  out  a  strong  ehisel  lh>m  1^ 
box,  where  it  had  lain  vrith  other  toOls,  eou* 
cealed  under  the  green  baise  Ifioth  on  whien 
reposed  the  dolls, —  “this  jemmy  ought  to  do 
that  business.  Then  comes  the  irindow ;  and 
this  glacier’s  diamond  cuts  out  the  pane,  the 
sound  being  deadened  by  this  bit  of  soft  soap, 
with  which  we  smears  it;  then  I  pass  my  arm 
in.  pushes  back  the  catch  with  the  thin  blade 
or  the  knife,  up  goes  the  Sash,  and  In-I-go- 
Jones  I  So  &r,  so  good ;  but  Imw  about  col¬ 
laring  the  tin  t  —  that’s  the  difficulty.  1  won¬ 
der  vrhere  the  keeps  it 

"Now,  thoe  are  some  fellows  as  would 


make  no  bones  about  waking  of  her  np,  put¬ 
ting  a  pistol  to  her  head,  and  politely  asking 
her  to  show  them  the  way.  That’s  not  my 
style.  I  hate  force  and  rows,  and  any  thing 
or  that  kind ;  if  she  was  to  shriek,  1  should 
make  a  bolt  for  it  This  cracks:Tian  business 
wasn’t  meant  for  me;  I’m  more  in  the  area- 
sneak  line.  I  know  it;  it’s  no  use  deceiving 
yoursdf,  and  saying  what  a  fine  feller  you  arc. 
I  ain’t  a  fine  fwer.  I  like  profit  combined 
with  safety — that’s  my  line;  and  if  I  hadn’t 
rome  to  the  last  crown  out  of  that  five-pound 
note,  I  shouldn’t  try  this ;  but  I  must 

“  Perhaps  if  I  bounce  a  bit,  she  vrill  make  an 
amicable  arrangement,  and  give  mo  something 
to  ^t  away;  perhaps  she  will  hollow  out  and 
wake  the  neighborhood,  and  I  shall  be  caught  I 
Well,  there’s  worse  pltuses  than  a  comfortable 
cell,  with  your  meals  brought  regular,  nothing 
to  do,  and  people  to  wait  upon  rou.  I’ve 
most  had  enough  of  this  game.  Fifteen  shil¬ 
lings  a-wcek  didn’t  give  yon  half  the  accom- 
nic^ation  yon  can  get  at  Cloldbath  Fields,  let 
alone  Millnank,  for  nothing;  and  as  to  free¬ 
dom,  and  liberty,  and  tdl  that,  it’s  all  very 
well  in  songs,  but  it’s  precious  little  of  it  I’ve 
bad,  having  to  hide  about,  and  scarcely  daring 
to  go  into  a  public-house  to  get  a  glass  of  ale, 
for  fear  I  should  be  dropi^  upon  by  the 
traps. 

‘'  Getting  dusk !  so  it  is ;  and  a  sort  of  feel¬ 
ing  that  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  rasher  would  not 
be  bad  just  now,  when  you  have  had  no  din¬ 
ner —  and  you  can’t  look  upon  bread  and 
cheese  in  that  light.  You  feel  you  want  your 
tea  about  this  time.  How  well  that  cook  used 
to  make  the  porridge  in  Coldbath  Fields;  it 
tasted  of  the  tm  sometimes,  but  that  was  when 
he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  it  was  his  night  out,  I 
suppose;  but  it  was  a  warm  and  comfortable 
drink.  I  wish  I  had  some  of  it  now.  The 
chaplain,  too,  was  ve^  good  company  of  his 
sort — pleasant  man,  full  of  anecdotes.  I  was 
meant  to  be  a  social  lard,  I  was ;  I  hate  being 
by  myself.  She’ll  be  going  to  bed  early,  that’s 
one  comfort,  after  the  ratlmr  fiitiguing  day  she 
has  had,  and  she  will  sleep  as  sound  as  the 
kid.  I  suppose  it’s  no  use  for  me  trying  to  do 
any  thing  there  until  after  ten,  so  I  may  as 
well  have  a  nap  myself.  I  wish  I  had jrot  a 
yard  or  two  more  of  this  green  baise.  T%erc, 
get  out !  ”  he  cried,  pulling  the  articie  in  Ques¬ 
tion  from  under  the  dolls ;  “you’re  all  full  of 
bran  and  stuff  inside,  and  tluu  ought  to  keep 
yon  warm.  *  I’ll  have  your  blauet,’  as  the 
saying  is.” 

With  this  remark,  Mr.  Grogram  raked  to¬ 
other  with  his  feet  as  many  of  the  dry  and 
ndlen  leaves  as  he  conld  conveniently  gather, 
stretched  himself  out  upon  them,  and  covering 
his  shouldets  trith  the  gieen  baise  which  ho  had 
pulled  out  bt  the  box,  soon  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

lie  slqit  for  a  couple  of  hours,  or  more, 
when  he  woke^  he  felt  cold  and  stini  but  soon 
strugFied  into  a  sitting  position,  and  looked  up 
U  tlm  thin,  watery  moon  endeavoring  to  force  it- 
adf  through  the  autumnal  mist  which  huh^ 
over  the  woods  and  fields. 

"Ahl”  said  Grogram,  "  of  ooniWa 
you’re  trying  to  come  out  when  yon  are  hot 
wanted;  however,  it’s  a  v^  poor  appear¬ 
ance  you’re  making  of  it:  it%  one  of  thoae 
beasdy  Bcotch  mists,  this  is.  Now,  wbeh  yon 
have  a  for  in  London,  it’s  a  good  wanning 
sort  of  4  wng ;  but  this  white  vapor  teems  to 


hundred  a  year,  free  of  ihcome  tax.  I  dbh’t 
half  like  this  job;  if  hbs.  Bradstbek  ttbmd 

five  me  a  ten-pound  note  not  to  btnak  into  the 
Ouse,  I  vronld  ay  *  Done !  ’  with  her.  ‘Bring 
the  money  up  to  London,’  eh  t  Wril,  1.  thaU 
dianoe  it.  what  1  have  got  tO  dO,  t  hill  dOt 
and  no  two  ways  about  it’ ~ 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Grogram  vria  Oh  his  Ibet 
and  after  he  had  yawned  and  stretched  hithself 
two  or  three  times,  was  prepared  for  hetioh. 
“What’s  to  M  done  with  these  daihned 


“  What’s  that!  The  tramp  of  a  horse  I  The 
patrol,  by  George  I  ” 

Then  Mr.  Grogram,  cowering  under  the  lee 
of  the  house,  crouched  down  close  to  the 
ground.  The  sound  of  the  horse’s  feet  came 
near,  passed  by,  and  died  away  in  the  distance. 

“  An  I  ”  said  Mr.  Grogram,  to  himself,  as  he 
gradually  rose  up  again;  “what  a  comfort  it 
wonld  be  if  the  Ixindon  policemen  only  went 
about  on  horseback  1  It’s  so  handy  to  bring  4 
horse  up  a  set  of  steps  and  round  a  corner 
sharp ;  besides,  it  don’t  give  any  notice  when 
it’s  coming.  Firstnate  institution,  the  patrol  I 

“Now,  then,  gently  docs  it;”  and  as  he 
muttered  these  words  to  himself,  Grogram  took 
out  his  chisel,  and  applying  it  to  the  place 
where  the  shutters  joine<b  pressed  them  open 
without  the  smallest  difficulty.  “  That  will  do,” 
ho  continued,  muttering.  ‘‘ ‘  Who’s  Griffiths  ! 
—  the  safe  man.’  If  Mr.  Griffiths  made  his 
safes  of  soft  deal  like  this,  they  wouldn’t  be  of 
much  account.  Now  for  the  window  I  ”  Quick 
as  thought,  he  proceeded  to  smear  one  of  the 
panes  of  the  window  with  the  soap  which  he 
took  .from  his  pocket;  then  running  the 
glacier’s  diamond  close  round  the  edge,  he  was 
enabled  to  move  the  pane  noiselessly,  and  place 
it  down  leaning  against  the  wall;  then  he 
slipped  his  hand  through  the  orifice,  and  feel¬ 
ing  about,  after  a  time  discovered  the  window 
catch.  This  he  gently  drew  back  with  one  soft 
motion,  threw  up  rite  sash,  and  slid  quietly  into 
the  room. 

“  Hang  me  if  I  haven’t  forrot  the  matches  I  ” 
he  muttered,  when  he  found  himself  once  siUfely 
on  the  floor.  “  This  is  a  pretty  go  I  It’s  no 
good  my  groping  about  here — I  can’t  see  my 
hand  before  my  &cc ;  or  I  shall  be  sure  to  break 
my  shins  over  some  bit  of  furniture.  I  hadn’t 
time  to  take  stock  of  the  place  when  I  was 
showing  the  dolls  to  the  kid  this  afternoon; 
but  there  was  an  old  desk  I  saw  in  one  comer; 
it’s  likely  there  might  be  something  in  there, 
if  I  could  only  find  my  wi^  to  it. 

“  What’s  that  I  see  through  the  crack  of  the 
door — a  light  coming  t  It  is,  by  George  I  I 
had  best  make  my  lucky  out  of  the  v^dow 

again.  It’s  no  use - 'Vi^oop !  over  yon  g;o  1  ” 

iriid  as  he  spoke,  Mr.  Grogram  stumbled  over 


And  as  he  spoke,  Mr.  Grogram  stumbled  over 
a  chair,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  At 


that  instant  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Brad- 
stock  appeared,  bearing  a  light  above  her 
head. 

She  was  deadly  pale,  bat  she  walked  straight 
forward,  and  saii^  in  a  trembling  voice,  “  Who’s 
thatl” 

Grogram  kept  perfectly  quiet,  vainly  hoping 
that  she  might  not  see  him.  'The  next  moment, 
however,  she  cried  out,  "Good  heavens— 4 
man  I” 

She  was  about  to  rush  into  the  passage 
towards  the  door,  when  Grogram  sprang  np, 
and  threw  his  arms  around  her,  and  said,  “  Stop 
half  a  minute,  mum  I  There’s  no  odl  for  you 
to  holloa  out  —  I  won’t  do  you  ai^  harm  1 " 

As  he  spoke,  the  woman  started,  and  looked 
nf  him  keenly.  Whether  she  knew  him  or  not, 
Mb  betn^ed  no  sign  of  recognition;  but 
ttietbly  Kara,  “  What  do  you  want  here !  Not 
roM^y  M  4  j;fi4ee  like  this — that  would  bo  too 

“^ok4l  hibl*' bhJgram  to  Mrs.  Brad- 
sbock,  tthibtly.  khttw  ine  fest  enough. 


shock,  t|idbtly.  ktfow  ine  fest  enough, 

and  iroh  kfibw  tjhl^ivbll  I  shouldn’t  come  on 
a  fiodl’b  otahH.  llfei  bionny  that  thev  said 
yon  stole,  aba  that  it  wis  proved  yoh  &idh’t; 
yon  have  it  heib  id  tnis  hobse.  I  know  it  littt 
enough.  I  haara  a  gefatfoman  that  wit  hi^ 
today  talk  to  yoh  ^ut  it.” 

“  YbS;  Jbsbph  GtoMih;”  t4!d  idm,  Brad- 


’ein  about  when  I  am  going  on  a  crib«racking 
bnsihfess.  ru  hide  ’em  nnder  these  leaves; 
thers’i  hb  knowing  what  may  tnrn  np.  Kow^ 
then,  let  me  tee  I  Jemmy,  yet ;  tofe-soap^  rigs ; 
diamond,  yes;  penknifis,  yes;  all  thettoeadn- 
ttade  complete.  It’s  a  qnestfob/’  he  mattered, 
as  he  slipped  the  tools  into  tht  varioas  pock¬ 
ets  of  hit  coat  "  whether  ih  this  line  of  onsi- 
neas  one  shonld  have  partners,  ok  should  not. 
If  one  eonld  have  ’em  energedic,  and  .fohd  of 
doing  the  work  themselves  while  yon  look  on, 
wril  and  good;  bnt  it’s  4  tdeatant  thing  to 
think  that  there’s  no  one  use  to  snare  the 
twig.  These  ifounttT  roads  ate  a  dlsgraci  to 
Me  (arish.  Why  can’t  they  hive  ’em  ^periy 
drained  and  fli^d  like  them  dowh  Ih  Lon¬ 
don, — leastways  with  k  ro#  of  posts  tb 
otte  ont  of  the  ^ttet  I 
“Ah,  good-%”  he  ^d,  M  the  htoon  dia- 
i^peated  nriiihd  a  clohd.  “  Nb#  yon  gb  nbihe 
to  snpper;  we  don’t  want  any  more  of  yonr 
complmy  toniight.  This  shonld  be  some- 
wheru  wont  the  place  where  Mrs.  Biadstock’s 
lodge  is,  bat  I  can  hardly  sec  my  hand  before 
my  fisce  in  this  mist  Yes,  here  is  the  bit  of 
ornamental  railing;  very  pretty  in  its  way,  bnt 
not  meant  to  keep  a  cat  ont,  I  shonld  think. 
All  quiet;  no  light  anywhere.  The  window 
by  the  wash-house  would  be  best,  if  I  was 
onlr  fonrtcen  yean  old,  and  stood  five-foot- 
nothing ;  bnt  as  it  is,  I  most  try  this  one.”  , 


Stbek,  qniekly;  “I  knofe  VOh  —  ahd  I  knofe 
yqh  m  m  as  great  4  mb!  as  1  tnoh^t  yoh  Wetn 
a  knavfc  Yph  thihk  I  took  that  mbney ;  yon 


a  knavfc  Yph  thihk  I  took  that  mbney ;  yon 
thihk  it  IS  kerb  ih  the  hbhse.  The  ^honte 
theShs  thb  rifoihs— rii|s,  Md  ybhdek,  when  I 
ahd  thy  idiUa  sleeh;  Tbh  shMl  go  through 
theih  both  if  ybh  toI,.  hit  l^Wt :  and  if  you 

fhd  any  hloh^  beyohd  the  fetr  shillings  that 
have  ih  hiy  phtse,  yoh  shall  he  welcome  to 
it,  a^  t  iHll  SwW  hleviet.to  inforih  hgainstyon.” 
“roh  have  buried  it,"  sard  Gtogfhm. 

YeS,”  said  Ifla.  Brihistbdu  “ irithUte  Wide 
with  h^h  I  dhsr  the  Mle^  the  telehtaph- 
post.  Yoh  haVe  left  ybok  tompahioh,  Joseph 
OtogThim  I  I  see  that  ^alhiy.  He  never  wotUd 
hive  allowed  you  to  eoihe  eh  sheh  h  fool’s 
errhM  as  this.*^ 

“  There  don’t  seem  modi  to  be  htade  of  it." 
said  Grogram,  dorgcdly;  “and  that’s  the 


said  .Urograin,  doggedly;  "and  that’s  the 
^thl  I  think  I  Have  made  a  mistake,  Mrs. 
Bradstobki  ahd  I  will  lirlah  yoh  good  evening.’’ 

“  Stop !  ”  she  Said.  “  Bow  you  have  added 
knbtheir  to  the  Ibhg  list  of  yonr  Crimea,  what’s 
topnveht.hie  potung  ah  end  bo  yonr  doing 
any  thon  harin  t  What’s  to  prevent  me  rais- 
ihgan  alarm,  and  having  jon  seised  as  4 


“Has he  1”  said  Grogram.  “Then,  for  ■ 
dead  ’un,  he  looked  remarkably  well  this  aftoi. 
noon.” 

“What  dc  you  mean,  man  ?” 

“  I  have  seen  him,  and  spoken  with  him 
within  the  last  week.  He  recovered  f^m  that 
tdow  which  was  supposed  to  have  killed  him 
and  has  been  in  aiding  ever  since.  He’s 
turned  respectable  and  honest — more  fool  he  I 
—  and  came  to  mo  b^ging  and  praying  mo 
to  get  you  out  of  this  mess  about  the  ^lon 
money.^’ 

“Will  yon  swear  what  you  say  is  true!” 
said  Mrs.  Bradstock. 

“  If  you  have  got  a  Testament  handy,"  said 
Grogram,  “I  will.” 


“Oh,  thank  God!  —  thank  God!”  cried  the 
woman:  “this  is  the  best  news  I  hare  heard 
for  many  a  day.  You  saw  him  to-day,  you 
sayt  ” 

“This  very  morning.  Look  here;  I’re  made 
rather  a  mess  of  this  job,  and,  as  1  said  before 
I  think  I  will  wish  you  good-evening;  but  one 
thing  will  come  right  by  it.  I  will  sec  George, 
and  pnt  him  on  to  come  to  see  you.  He  must 
keep  dark,  of  course,  for  he’s  supposed  by  the 
traps  to  be  dead;  but  still,  he  wiU  manage  to 
see  yon;  and  when  yon  come  together  again, 
von  will  recollect  it’s  through  me,  and  yoa  will 
look  over  that  trifle  of  broken  glass,  and  the 
rather  free  manner  in  which  I  emied  upon  you 
to-night.” 

“H  what  yon  s^  is  true,  and  you  will  do 
what  yon  promise,  I  shall  ever  bless  you  os  mv 
friend,  lee,  that  I  will.” 

“I  won’t  trouble  yon  any  more;  perhaps 
you  may  as  well  let  me  out  of  the  front,  m 
case  the  patrol  is  coming  bock.  Good  thing 
that  child  of  yours  sleeps  so  soundly.  Now, 
once  more,  good-night.  You  may  reckon  on 
seeing  George  soon,  I’ll  be  bound. 

“I’m  glad  I  hid  them  dolls  where  I  conld 
find  ’  em,”  said  Mr.  Grogram,  when  he  found 
himself  once  more  on  the  rood.  “  I  shall  have 
to  tnrn  a  honest  penny  out  of  ’  em,  at  lost,  I 
see  plably.” 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Ellen  expected  that  Frank  would  return  so 
soon  as  the  trial  was  over,  but  it  was  the  next 
day  before  he  made'his  appearance.  She  was 
much  surprised  at  his  altered  look.  His  checks 
were  flushed,  his  eyes  inflamed,  and  there  was 
a  curioos  Btiidned  appearance  about  them  such 
as  Ellen  had  never  noticed  before. 

They  first  met  in  the  hail,  where  she  came 
out  to  him  as  he  was  taking  vff  bis  coat. 
“Well,  it’s  ^  over,”  she  sud,  and  “Mrs. 
Bradstock  ” — 

“Don’t  speak  here,  ”  said  he,  roughly;  “yon 
don’t  know  now  many  ears  might  be  on  the 
alert ;  wait  until  we  into  the  room.  I  am 
sick  of  Mrs.  Bradstock.” 

“  Frank  1  ”  said  Elfon,  quietly. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  libnuy. 
"  I  didn’t  mean  that,  dearest,  ”  said  he,  patting 
his  arm  round  her  waist.  “  I  didn’t  mean  to 
speak  ronghly  to  you,  bnt  I  have  heard  of  noth¬ 
ing  bnt  Sirs.  Bradstock  for  the  last  forty- 
eight  hoars ;  how  her  examination  was  coming 
on,  and  then  how  it  was  going  on,  and  now  how 
it  has  gone  off  I  People  in  this  neighborhood 
speak  of  nothing  else ;  and  it  U  the  great  topic 
Ibr  the  local  newspapers ;  and  that  man  that 
yon  and  yonr  friends  brought  down  to  defend 
W,  Mb  rionntry  people  cannot  hoar  enongh 
about  hini.” 

“  He  tirUa  Veiy  clever  and  very  kind,”  said 
Ellen,  “fie  would  not  hear  of  taking  any  fee 
—  fency  Mat.  afteb  coming  nil  that, immense 
dfetancei  — ahd  said  he  was  amply  ropaid  by 
Me  pledanre  he  had  given  ns.” 

“  Given  yoBj  he  meant,  ”  snerind  Frank ;  “  he 
won’t  say  that  to  Me  next  thief  he  has  got  to 
defted.” 

"  Perhaps  riot,”  said  BUen,  looking  him 
straight  in  the  fiuro. 

Frank  Scorrier  ttarted.  “1  didn’t  expert 
Mat  taunt  ftom  yoh,”  he  said,  bittcriy.  "If 
te  to  be  Me  way  yon  arc  ning  6h,  we  are 
likely  to  have  a  happy  time  of  It.” 

“  Ydn  will  never^near  the  subject  mentioned 
by  my  lips  again,  Frank.  Jdst  now.  Me  words 
esemied  me  almost  before  I  knew  it,  though  I 


conlM  i  wna  ditaflfhlly  annoyed  at  yonr  tone 
ahd  hiannet.”  . 

"  1  have  told  von  before  that  sometimes  I  sm 
heafMly  ivipohdtdo  for  them.  ” 

“  Tfint  may  oc,  bht  you  are  reSponsiUe  lot 
Mb  thohjg^ts  which  inflnehce  them ;  and  ttay 
are  1^  BO  means  Such  as  any  one  caring  ibr 
yott  Would  wish  yott  to  Have.  Yon  came  oac| 
neVe  raging  aghinst  Mrs.  Bradstock,  who  —  1 1 
must  speak  plainly  to  you,  Frank,  si  no  om 
dae  In  the  world  will)  —  who  has  setw  si 


his  immediate  attack.  “  wbat  s  to  prevent  it ! 
Oh;  dbd’i.be^Seand;  1  ain’t  going  to  do  yhh 
ahy  haHh  I  I’il  tell  yon  krhaA  to  pMveiit  it  1 
Because,  if  you  was  to  raise  a  hne  and  cry 
upon  me,  I  would  holloa  ont  in  my  tnrn;  and 
my  holloaing  would  do  harm  to  one  that  you 
love  very  dearly.” 

“  My  child  t  ”  said  Mrs.  Bradstock. 

“No,”  said  Grogram;  “your  husband.” 

Martha  Bradstock  fdl  forward  against  Me 
chair,  which  she  had  placed  in  front  of  her. 
“My  husband!”  she  repeated.  "Yon’romad; 
my  nnsband  is  dead— has  been  dead  for  two 
years!” 


ahy  reference  to  me  Ih  his  speech,  ^ 
Frank;  “there's  no  mistaking  whom  W  was 
meant  for.”  i  j  k.  . 

“It  was  never  intended  there  shOTia  as 
mystery  about  it,”  said  Ellen,  ^ 

sible  harm  can  it  do  you  t  kfr. 
to  explain  how  Martna  Bradstock  at  one 
received  a  weekly  allowance,  and  ins  w 
unable  to  explain  her  chances  of 
child  a  better  edneation.  Yon  are 
concerned  in  boM  these  really  goodsrts» 
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I  confeM  I  cannot  see  how  yon  have  been  com- 
Lomised  by  being  mentioned  in  the  matter.” 

is  be**  ®®®b  things,  I 

Aink,  that’s  all,”  said  Frank,  doggedly. 

“Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  you, 
f^k  1  ”  asked  Ellen,  anxious!  v. 

*  Matter  1 — no.  What  should  be  the  mat¬ 
ter?” 

«  Tonr  appearanee  add  manner,  whieh  bdUl 
Mem  so  strange ;  your  Voice  is  thick  and  hard, 
there  is  such  a  curious  look  in  vour  eyes.” 

“lam sorry  my  appearance  displeases  yon,” 

‘•.'gWki” 

“1  would  try  and  make  it  more  like  Mr. 
Barnstaple’s,  or  his  friend,  Mr.  Durston,  if  I 
eeuldj  but,  yon  see,  that  is  impossible.” 

“Frank,  yon  must  not  say  such  things!” 
Mid  Ellen,  taking  hold  of  his  hand.  “  Why, 
kow  burning  hot  ^dr  hands  are,  as  though 
TOu  were  in  a  fever  1  ” 

'  “So  I  am  —  in  a  .fbveV  of  mind  and  body, 
ud  80 1  shall  be  until  I  get  out  of  this  accursed 
MKthborhood.  We  must  be  olF,  Nelly;  be  o£f 
St  once.”  , 

“Yes,  dear,”  said  Ellen,  consolingly.  "We 
ue  going  away,  you  know,  in  two  days’  time, 
ud  sbw  be  away  ft>r  a  While,  at  all  events.  I 
kave  no  doubt  that  the  change  of  scene  will 
Nt  yon  quite  right.  Ahd  now  I  want  to  talk 
W  you  about  something  else.” 

“Do  yon  mind  coining  with  me  to  the 
dining-room,  and  giv{i%  ine  a  little  brandy 
Jnt  r’  he  said. 

“Brandy,  Frank!” 

“Yes;  it  is  the  only  thing  that  does  me  any 
good  when  I  am  in  this  way,  I  find.  I  had 
tiro  or  three  attacks  of  this  kind  out  in  Ans- 
tealia,  and  brandy  was  this  tihly  tttre.” 

“Come,  then,’’  said  the  ^n,  ns  she  binssed 


ipirit-bottles.  It  Was  a  heavy  stand,  ahd  .the 
to  bottles  of  cht  glass  wbre  heavy  also ;  but 
the  weight  of  theih  alto^thw  was  nOt  suffi¬ 


cient  to  produed  Idbh  ah  (iffect  as  did  on 
Frank  Sorrier.  After  he  pht  it  down,  he 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  ^  forehead,  and 
k^  out  his  shaking  hand. 

“Yon  see,  I  am  oiit  of  SOM  thoroughly,”  he 
mid;  “I  cannot  hven  lift  that  thing  without 
getting  into  this  State.  Dh,  if  1  could  only 
get  awpy  1”  He  took  8  thhiblcr  ftom  the  Side¬ 
board,  and  half  filled  it  with  bran^. 

“I  will  ring  fob  the  Water;  Frank,”  said 
Ellen,  crossing  the  rodth; 

“I  won’t  take  any  Watch,  dbaT;  it  will  Wholly 
deprive  it  of  its  cfifect.” 

“Yon  don’t  mean  to  say  commenced 
Ellen;  but  before  she  fiiilmed  the  8entence> 
Frank  placed  the  empty  tuhiolcr  on  the  table. 

“Now,"  he  said,  “  1  am  teady  to  hear  what 
yon  have  got  to  say.” 

“Let  us  go  back  into  the  litWary,  Frank,” 
Mid  Ellen,  moving  away. 

Frank  lingered  for  a  mbthtshk  as  though  the 
odebdani  hM  a  strange  iascination  for  niih; 
bat  idOh  a^'rwatds  followed  in  her  footsteps. 

“  NbW,  Frank/’  said  she.  When  they  were  to- 
gethei  Ih  the  library.  “  I  am  obliged  to  rcfeuk 
to  this  horrible  subject;  but  1  hope  and  think 
it  will  llie  Ibt  the  last  time.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  shortly,  *‘what  is  it  you 
ks*e  eol  to  sil^ !  ” 

“Mshit  the  restitution  of  the  iholley; 

I— What  money !  ’*  he  laid;  looking 

tthctvatrahHy.  . 

“The  hipney  —  the  property-^ the  DnHed 
treasttftL  Whtbh  ton  removed.” 

“  Oh  f  ”  hi!  stud ;  “  the  property,  f d ;  Wdl: 
whstabOtaHt!”  f 

“It  MUst  be  .^ven  back  at  once,  Frank,  t 
«n  tell  yOii  noW  —  it  lias  coitte  out  ih  8  Strange 
vsy  that  hhcle  Was  a  partner  in  the  bank  to 
which  this  money  was  consigned  at  the  time 
of  the  robbery,  and  tHdt  the  loss  of  the  remit- 
Isnce  very  nearly  ruined  them  all.” 

She  paused,  expecting  sOtho  stett  Of  astonish- 
stent ;  bat  Frank  merete  said,  “Indeed  1  ”  and 
was  quiet,  evidently  wafting  for  her  to  proceed. 

“However,  now  there  Is  otily  one  thing  to 
te  done;  and  that  is,  that  immediate  rcstora- 
tion  should  be  made.” 

“  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that,”  said  Frank, 
wlenly ;  “  but  I  don’t  see  now  it  is  to  be  done. 
If  my  name  is  to  appimr  in  the  matter  at  all  I 
might  just  as  well  nave  delivered  myself  up 
«  Bodmin  Jail.” 

“You  must  know  perfectly  well  that  t should 
om^t  to  no  steps  being  taken  that  would 
“M  yon  into  the  slightest  danger,  Frank.” 

Not  willingly,  1  know ;  but  you  might 
asra  done  so  withoni  knowing  what  you  were 
•tewb  JYhat  steps  have  you  consented  to, 
■sylsak!”  ’ 

-“^^Bd/iot  act  oh.ihr  own  ImpnWe,”  said 
!  ‘*1  consulted  Mr.  Barnstaple.” 
c^rso,”  said  Frank.  "I  suppose  ho 
J™  be  invited  to  advise  on  every  action  of  our 
but  perhaps  you  will  prefer  Mr. 

ITw  blood  flushed  out  into  Bllcn’s  ehecks, 
•®ter  ^cs  biased.  Fbr  a  moment  she 
y  though  about  to  speak;  but  she 
herself,  and,  aftci'  U  little  pause,  stud, 
1**^'  .“.You  are  sciUtcly  reasonable ;  you 
*hat  I  am  doing  on  my  own  account,  and 
to  my  asking  advice.  However, 
I  it  now,  and  promised  to  abide  by 

what  have  yon  promised  !  ” 
son  told  OM  that  on  your  recent  visit  to 


London  you  procured  coupons  and  other  secu¬ 
rities,  in  which  you  have  invested  this  wretched 
money,  from  your  broker,  and  that  you  had 
them  here.” 

“  Well ;  what  of  that !  ” 

“  These  securities  must  bo  given  by  you  to 
Mrs.  Bradstock.” 

“  Mrs.  Bradstock  ”  — 

“  OUe  minute ;  -wail  andjicat  fate  Util;  She 
will  take  them  tO  Blake’s  Batik;  togelnfer  ftilh 
an  anonyiUons  letter  with  which  she  will  be 
provided.  Belting  forth  that  the  person  who  rb- 
moVed  the  treasure  wishes  to  m  Ae  restitution, 
and  uSes  her  as  an  instrument,  in  order  that  she 
may  receive  whatever  reward  may  be  paid  by 
the  bankers  for  the  recovciy  qf  their  property, 
as  some  coiuMnsation  for  the  Iroublo  shU  hal 
gone  through.” 

“And  do  yon  think  that  the  bankers  woUld 
believe  this  story  t  Do  yon  think  that  thew 
would  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  that  they  woti’l 
inquire  more  into  the  circumstances,  and  then 
the  whole  thing  would  come  put !  ” 

“I  am  certain  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
it,  and  will  guarantee  that  no  forther  inquiry 
shall  be  made.  You  for^t,  Frank,  what  I  told 
vou  just  now  —  that  nncTe  was  one  of  the  firm, 
without  mentioning  any  of  the  details,  1  can 
persuade  him  so  to  influence  his  partners  that 
no  further  inquiry  will  be  made.  I  know  well 
wtot  you  feel,  Frank,  that  there  Still  continues 
this  wretched  deceit  and  duplicity ;  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  avoided,  and  we  will  trust  that  this  will 
be  the  last  of  it.” 

"Yes,”  said  Frank,  slowly;  "I  suppose 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  money  most  be  given 
up  !  ” 

“  Frank !  ”  cried  Ellen. 

"I  mean,  of  course,  I  know  that  it  must  bo 

5ivcn  up  some  time  or  the  other;  but  I  mean, 
ust  now,  in  this  way  1  ” 

_  “  Oh,  yes  1  surely  you  will  feel  infinitely  hap¬ 
pier  when  you  know  that  restitution  has  been 
made  —  even  when  you  feel  that  the  property  is 
no  longer  in  vour  posseesion,  I  am  sure.  Mrs. 
Bradstock  is  here  now ;  she  has  just  sent  in  to 
say  that  she  wants  to  see  me ;  it  will  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  give  her  the  packet:  Icanar- 
rai^  with  nncle  this  evening,  and  she  can  go 
to  London  to-morrow.” 

Ho  said  “  Yes,”  in  an  absent  way,  bnt  did 
not  move. 

Ellen  looked  at  him  anxiously.  “  Will  yon 
fetch  me  the  packet!”  she  said,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause. 

“  What  a  hurry  you  are  ih  1  ”  ho  said  peev- 
ishte.  “lam gdmg to wt it.” 

As  he  left  the  room.  Ellen  gUzed  after  him, 
and  sighed  heavily;  then  she  threw  hcibelf 
into  her  chair,  and  sat  looking  into  the  fire,  her 
head  resting  on  her  hands,  and  hw  mind  tilled 
teith  sad  and  sombre  thpn^ts.  In  about  five 
minutes;  Frank  returned,  lie  hroitght  with  him 


bts.  In  about  five 
ic  hroitght  with  him 


imnutcs;  .r  ranx  returnen.  tic  oronght  with  him 
a  chvelopc,  bhich  ho  placed  In  her  itnnd. 

“  'rhere,”  he  shtd,  "  there  is  whiit  you  have 
been  to  anxious  aboui ;  take  il,  and  get  rid  of 
it,  in.  Hcavin’s  hamc  I  ” 

."  ’The  aecUritid  are  all  here,  Frank !  ”  she 
hiked, 

"All !  di  course  they  are.  Do  yon  doubt 
ihy  word!  Bccadsc  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
overedtne  with  ieintftaUon  on  that  one  occasion, 
yon  sedm  to  tliink  it  ithpossiblc  for  me  to  act 
nbhesliv  In  any  way.” 

“  Frank !  ” 

“  I  hate  being  cross-questioned  in  this  way.” 

Sicn  took  the  packet,  and  left  the  room 
out  saylii;*  anotner  word. 

She  cloSto  the  door  behind  her,  but  Frank, 
quickly  on  her  track;  opened  it  almost  as  soon 
iu  she  had  passtri  thrOngli,  and  looked  surrep- 
Utionlly  but.  He  saw  her  in  the  drawing-room, 
Ihen  he  stepped  across  into  the  dining-room,  went 
to  the  side-board,  opened  i^  took  ont  the  brandy- 
bottle,  and  pouted  out  and  drank  another  haff- 
tumbler  of  raw  spirit.  As  he  swallowed  ih  it 
Seemed  as  though  a  thousand  torches  flashed 
before  his  eyes  —  as  though  the  clang  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  hammers  smiti^  a  thousand  anvils 
roared  in  his  cars.  IBs  brain  seemed  on  fire, 
and  throbbed  as  though  it  would  bdrst  throngli 
the  skull.  He  stumblMl  back  against  the  wml, 
and  remained  dreaming  an  instant,  and  press¬ 
ing  the  top  of  his  head  with  both  his  hands 
which  were  knit  together. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  was  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  to  put  the  brandy-bottle  back  into  the 
side-board,  and  to  retrace  his  stops  to  the  libra- 
y.  He  had  scarcely  seated  himself  there,  be¬ 
fore  Ellen  came  in.  His  brain  was  hairily 
clear  yet,  but  he  had  sense  enough  to  see  that 
she  look^  pale  and  agitated. 

“Any  tiling  the  matter!”  he  asked  her, 
shortly. 

“  Yra,  Frank ;  at  least,  nothing  the  matter, 
bnt  Mrs.  Bradstock  has  given  me  some  most 
extraordinary  news —  news  which  interests  yon. 
perhaps,  more  than  anv  one  else.  I  cannot  toll 
yon  what  it  is  now — I  have  promised  her  that 
1  would  not;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  yon  should  know  it ;  von  will  be  amssed 
when  you  hear  it,  I  know.” 

"All  rij'ht,”  said  Frank  Scorrier.  with  a 
short  lan^.  "Ton  and  Mrs.  Bradstock  set 
things  between  yon  just  as  yon  please.  Tell 
me,  or  don’t  tell  me,  as  yon  like.  l)ld  yott 
give  her  the  packet!  ” 

"Yea,”  said  FUen;  "she  has  taken  it  away 
with  her.  I  had  not  time  to  give  hot  iiiy  final 
instructions  about  Mr.  Barnstaple;  she  will 
come  up  here  this  evening  to  get  them,  and 
start  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  Come  up  here  this  evening,  will  she ;  ”  said 
Frank.  "  What  time  will  she  come!  ” 


“As  soon  as  it  is  dusk.” 

“  And  she  has  got  the  packet !  ” 

“  Yes ;  she  has  taken  it  away  with  her.  I 
never  felt  more  relieved  than  when  I  saw  it  in 
her  hand  as  she  went  out  of  the  house.” 

“Well,  you  have  had  your  own  way  in  the 
matter,  and  hare  followed  the  advice  of  your 
friend  in  London,  so  don’t  blame  me  if  it  docs 
nbt  tuhi  out  rightly.” 

.  “II  must  turn  ont  rightly,  Frnhi.  Tiniy 
should  it  not !  ” 

“  Oh,  I  am  not  clever  enough  to  sav  any 
thins  about  it,”  he  said,  with  a  sneer.  “  When 
two  long-headed  lawyers  give  their  advice,  it  is 
not  for  a  man  like  myself  to  say  any  thing 
against  it.  I  hare  done  my  part,  and  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  there  is  an  end  to  it  1  ”  and  he 
left  the  room  abruptly 

The  tears  rose  in  Ellen’s  eyes  as  she  looked 
iftcr  him.  “  Heaven  grant  that  the  change  of 
scene  and  circumstances  may  work  an  alteration 
in  him  1  ”  she  said.  “  I  never  saw  him  like  tbb 
before.”  And  she  sat  down  to  a  desk  in  the 
window,  to  write  the  letter  which  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
stock  should  take  to  Mr.  Bom.staple. 

Meanwhile  Frank  Scorrier  had  gone  to  his 
bed-room,  and  there  was  pacing  up  and  down, 
with  rage  in  his  heart,  and  the  fumes  of  the 
brandy  yet  rising  to  his  already  burning 
brain. 

“  That’s  strong  brandy  of  the  squire’s,”  he 
said  to  himself ;  “  stronger,  I  thinL  than  that 
I  had  at  Falmouth,  though  I  thought  that  was 
good,  at  the  time,  and  took  plento  of  it.  I 
could  never  have  kept  up  if  I  hadn’t  There’s 
nothing  like  brandy  to  pnll  yon  together  when 
yon  have  been  shaken  all  to  pieces.  I  conldn’t 
take  it,  I  recollect,  when  I  was  ont  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  What  a  fool  I  was ;  it’s  the  only  medi¬ 
cine  that  does  me  any  good,  now.  So,  there’s 
an  end  to  the  fortune  for  which  I  sacrificed  my 
honor,  and  my  honesty,  and  my  peace  of  mind 
—  all  the  labor,  all  the  trouble,  all  the  agony  of 
conscience  that  I  have  undergone,  thrown  away. 

This  woman,  Bradstock,  seemS  to  hare  been 
my  evil  genius.  The  first  time  I  saw  her  was 

eliefore  that  accursed  meeting  with  her  hus- 
;  then  came  Anstralia ;  then  I  found  her 
here  on  my  return,  like  an  accusing  conscience, 
at  the  very  place  where  I  was  to  live :  and  now 
it  is  she  by  whose  agency  that  this  money 
which  I  had  coveted  so  long,  and  ont  of  which 
I  hare  had  so  little  emoyment,  is  to  be  return¬ 
ed  I  There  is  something,  too,  that  I  do  not 
know  yet  in  connexion  with  her.  What  can 
that  have  been,  which  Ellen  said  interested  me 
so  mneh,  and  yet  that  she  would  not  tell  me 
about !  Can  this  woman  possibly  have  discov^ 
ered  my  secret !  No,  that  can  hardly  be ;  and 
yet  I  live  day  and  night  in  dread  of  some  snch 
discovery  bring  made.  It  was  that  that  gave 
me  the  horrors  at  Falmonth  to  that  frigutfui 
extent,  that  if  I  hadn’t  had  brandy,  I  must  have 
gone  mod.  Suppose  it  were  discovered  !  Even 
now  I  can  see  that  man  at  the  Qnfvesend  inn 
at  this  moment;  his  gray  dress ;  his  cropped  head. 
Heavens  1  to  he  made  ah  associate  with  rnflians  of 
thatclass — thieves — iiiy  follow-thieves  I  Steady ! 
1  mnst  not  think  of  that,  and  yet  how  can  I  help 
it !  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  now :  these  men, 
Barnstaple  and  Durston,  both  know  it.  A 
single  word  of  theirs  would  transport  me  till 
death.  It’s  too  horrible  to  think  of;  and  Ellen 
—  she  has  told  them.  Can  I  believe  that  she 
will  not  tell  somebody  else  !  I  shall  he  lost  — 
1  shidl  be  lost  I”  And  he  sunk  down  cowering 
into  a  chair. 

“  What  can  it  he  that  this  woman  told  Ellen, 
and  that  I  must  not  know !  It  mnst  be  some¬ 
thing  about  that;  and  here  I  am  trapped  — 
fenced  in  —  tied  by  the  leg — no  cluince  of 
escape !  ” 

The  sweat  stood  in  large  beads  upon  hil  fore¬ 
head,  and  his  hands  trembled  as  he  clasp^ 
them  convulsively  together,  and  said.  “No 
chance  of  escape !  Fool  I  What  a  fool  I  was 
to  let  her  persuade  me  into  giving  up  those 
securities !  With  that  fortune  in  my  hands,  I 
could  soon  have  put  a  thousand  miles  of  sea 
b;!twocn  me  and  all  chances  of  pursuit;  could 
live  there  happy  —  at  all  events,  free  from  this 
dreadful  fear  which  harasses  me  now.  I  should 
have  had  to  go  alone,  though,  and  Ellen  would 
not  had  nothing  to  say  to  me.  I  should  have  had 
to  have  chosen  Detween  her  and  the  money. 

“  And  I  might  lose  her  now  1  ”  he  cried,  start¬ 
ing  to  his  feet;  “ lose  her  now  that  the  money 
has  gone  I  Something  may  turn  up — perhaps 
has  turned  up  already  —  throngh  thu  very  news 
of  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  which  she  dare  not  tell  me, 
which  would  induce  her  to  take  her  uncle  into 
her  confidence ;  and  I  know  him  well  enough  to 
be  sure  that  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  chance, 
even,  now,  of  marrying  Ellen  so  long  as  ho 
lived.  The  old  man  would  do  nothi^  for  her 
—  nothing,  to  give  her  to  a  thief.  I^donot — 
Stop  1  ”  he  said,  looking  round  him ;  “  the  hor¬ 
rors  arc  coming  on  me  again ;  I  feel  as  though 
every  instant  1  should  hear  the  footsteps  of  the 
men  after  mo  in  the  passage,  or  see  them  turn¬ 
ing  the  handle  of  the  door.  I  mnst  go ;  I  must 
fly  away  from  here — from  England!  —  I  must 
hide  myself  in  some  place  1  But  where  can  I 
live  without  money!  And  now  all  my  money 
is  gone  —  gone  1 

“  Any  way,  once  these  securities  are  lodged 
in  tha  Ixuik^i  hands,  they  are  lost  to  me  ror- 
evur;  but  while  Mrs.  B^stock  holds  them, 
they  are  Iccoverable.  Why  should  I  not  get 
them  back — why  should  I  not  take  them! 
Let  me  see — she  is  to  come  np  hear  this  even¬ 
ing,  at  dusk;  they  will  be  somewhere  in  the 
lod^;  not  in  a  very  secure  place,  one  may  be 
certain — a  drawer,  a  desk,  something  easily 


opened.  If  I  could  bnt  lay  my  hands  on  the 
packet,  leaving  an  exact  facsimile  in  its  place  ; 
and  by  some  excuse,  easily  invented,  delay  Mrs. 
Bradstock’s  journey  to  London  for  three  days, 
I  could  send  the  coupons  up,  and  get  the  stock 
rrali*^.  We  should  be  married  before  the 
time  it  would  bo  discovered,  and  Ellen,  how¬ 
ever  her  couK-icnco  might  prick  her,  could  take 
no  steps  sigainst  her  husband.  It’s  worth  risk¬ 
ing  and,  by  heavens.  I’ll  chance  it  1  ” 

That  evening,  soon  after  it  waS  dusk,  Frank 
Scorrier  stole  quietly  from  the  house,  and  made 
for  the  south  lod^  —  not  by  the  avenue,  but 
Iw  a  narrow  path  which  ran  parallel  to  it 
throngh  the  aiqaccnt  covert.  When  he  came 
near  the  south  lodge,  be  paused,  and  looked 
stealthily  round  him,  then  quietly  opened  the 
garden-gate,  walked  up  the  path,  and  turned 
the  handle  of  the  door.  It  yielded  to  him, 
and  the  next  minute  he  was  inside  the  room. 

The  dull-red  glow  of  the  fire  lit  up  the 
apartment  sufficient!}'  to  enable  him  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  difierent  articles  of  furniture,  bnt  the 
packet,  the  offiect^  of  his  search,  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  He  judged,  therefore,  that  it  had 
been  locked  away  and  fixed  upon  a  desk 
standing  in  the  corner  of  the  fire-place,  as  the 
place  most  likely  for  its  deposit. 

A  common  desk  enough,  with  a  common 
lock,  and  snch  as  any  key  of  small  size,  he 
thought,  would  open.  He  took  his  own  bunchi 
of  keys  from  his  pocket,  and  was  proceeding 
to  try  one  in  the  lock,  when  a  sudden  noise 
attracted  his  attention,  and,  looking  np,  he 
saw,  Standing  in  the  doorway,  with  the  dull 
light  of  the  nre  gleaming  on  his  face,  Cteorge 
Bradstock,  the  man  whom  he  had  stabbed  at 
the  Gravesend  inn. 

Then  Frank  Scorrier  uttered  a  cry  of  horror, 
and  fell  heavily  upon  his  face. 


AN  ambitions  project  has  been  formed  bv  s 
small  knot  of  raohis  in  Frankfort,  viz.,  no  less 
than  to  lead  the  scattered  children  of  Israel  bcKk 
to  Palestine,  and  to  establish  a  Jewish  kingdom 
there  once  more.  Invitations  to  join  the  pro¬ 
ject  ^ve  been  printed  in  great  numbers,  and 
are  circulating  among  the  numerous  members 
of  the  ancient  race  throughont  Germany ;  and, 
if  we  may  credit  the  report  of  newipapeis 
friendly  to  Judaism,  influential  inoncyeu  men 
in  the  old  imperial  capital  —  the  head-quarters 
of  German  Jews  —  have  given  it  their  substan¬ 
tial  support.  The  originators  endeavor  to 
prove  t^t  the  undertaking  is  by  no  moans  as 
impracticable  as  it  at  first  sight  seems,  and  remind 
thfcir  fcllow-creedsmcn  that  it  is  what  they  pray 
for  —  if  they  pray  at  all  —  three  or  four  times 
every  day — viz.,  in  the  “Shcmonch  Esrech,  ” 
in  their  noon  and  evening,  and,  in  fact,  in  every 
prayer  sanctioned  by  meir  law.  Moreover, 
they  interpret  the  Bible  passage,  “  Keturn  to 
me  and  I  will  return  to  yon,”  as  meaning 
literally  that  on  the  Jews  returning  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  the  Lord,  and  with  him  mwer  and  pros- 

Q,  will  return  to  them.  'The  lay  sons  of 
will,  we  fear,  reject  this  literal  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  discovei:  some  little  reluctance  to 
leave  their  thriving  business  among  the  Gentiles 
in  order  to  realize  what  they  may  still  be  very 
ready  to  pray  for. 

H  dnue  WELt’l  “  Lands  ot  Scott.” —  “  This  ” 
says  the  London  Spectator,  “  is  a  laborious  and 
exhaustive  work  about  one  of  our  great  nation¬ 
al  writers  which  we  owe,  as  indeed  wc  do  often 
owe  such  works,  to  the.  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  foreigner.  Mr.  Hnnnewcll  is  a  native  of 
the  tjnitra  States,  who  has  made  the  study  of 
the  poems  and  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ono 
of  tne  great  objects  of  his  life.  Ho  thinks  it 
necessary  to  account  to  his  readers  in  his  pref- 
iu»3  for  his  publishing  another  book  about 
travel  in  Enrom.  He  could  not  have  a  better 
justification  than  is  found  in  the  plan  of  his 
hook.  “  The  Lands  of  Scott  ”  are  the  scenes  of 
his  poems  and  tales,  and  are  of  very  wide  ex¬ 
tent,  including,  as  the  author  says,  ‘  nearly  all 
the  shires  of  Scotland,  much  of  England,  a 
p^  of  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  France,  Spun, 
Belgium,  the  Valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
Switzerland,  and  even  the  far  East.’  Nearly 
all  of  these  places  the  author  has  visited.  His 
method  has  been  to  give  an  account  of  each 
work,  with  a  summary  of  its  contents,  and  a 
special  description  of  the  scenery  of  the  locali- 
tia  10  which  it  introduces  the  rrader.  All  this 
is  very  well  done.  Mr.  Hnnnewcll,  though  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Scott,  does  not  Ml  to  exer¬ 
cise  npon  his  works  a  judicious  criticism.  Al¬ 
together,  he  has  snppm'd  the  public  with  an 
excellent  handbook  to  his  author. 


Otnt  coast-snrvcyors  are  kept  in  continnal 
anxious  work  by  the  neTer:ceasii^  deposits  of 
mud  at  the  outlets  of  the  MississippL  The  bar 
advances  seawards  about  three  Hundred  and 
thirty-eight  feet  oyery  year,  and  this  movement 
and  the  growth  of.mud-lumps  heighten  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  channels  open.  With 
ail  concerned  in  the  navigation  of  tne  river,  a 
strong  desire  now  prevails  that  the  months 
shonld  advance  so  mr  into  the  deep  water  of 
the  gulf  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  formation  of 
bars.  ’The  month  known  as  the  South-west 
Pass  appears  to  be  the  most  advanced  towards 
the  desmd  condition ;  and  if  the  other  outlets 
conld  he  closed,  the  month  of  the  Mississippi 
wnnid  become  within  the  present  generatioa  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  Amazon  or  Orinoco. 
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liVERY  SATURDAY. 


TUK  MESSMATES. 


^^W»ter  Mlad  tabl^talk  often  tarns  | 
ptoTuion  of  natoie  whore- 
enwtjweang  of  the  lobster  order 
which  they  may  lose  by  aod- 
them  by  nidoral  process.  If 
,  •“w  this* fa^ 'let  him  take  the 
of  s  stndiong  Frenchman  who 
to  'an  assemblage  of  fellow* 
pa  **®®o  watching  yonng  crabs 

^  **•**>  ood  »een  Uiose  bmft  of 
uT  ^ws  gradnally  throw  cat  and 
lijJT  Mfcction  new  members  to  replace 
s^jears  that  the  reprodnetion 
•f*o>  or  is  Hated  to,  succesoire  moalt- 


ings  of  ■  the  cieatare;  and'thero  moaltin^  | 
occor  eight  times  in  the  first  year  of  its  exis-^ 
tence,  fire  or  six  in  the  smnd,  two'  or  three  in 
the  third  year,  and  more  riowly  afterwards.  A 
lost  antenna  mwa  agam  between  one'monlt 
and  another;  out  the  claws,  great  and'  small,, 
and  the  fans  of  tail,  occupy  about  three 
moults  in  their  n^eneration.  In  babyhood  and 
youth  the  crab  wul  recorer  a  limb  in  about  ten 
weeka,  but  an'adult  male  leqairra  a  year  stnd  a 
half,  and  a  female  perhaps  three  years,  because 
she  moults  so  slowfy  that  she  has  only  one  new 
dress  while  the  opposite  sex  has  two.  Exem¬ 
plary  criiataceans ! 


'  A  KBW  style  of  parties  are  called  "Flannel 
Beceptions,”  where  a  number  of  ladies  meet 
oiice  a  -week,  -in  the  evening,-  at-  each  other's 
houses  and  sew  for  an  hour  on  clothing  for  the 
poor.  -After  this  the  work  is  cleared  away,  and 
the  gentlcmw  arrive,  when  an  elegant  tea  or 
supper  is  served,  and  after  music  and  re^ng, 
ana  sometimes  dancing,  the  '’'impony  dispeiae 

at  the  sensible  hour  of  ten  o’liocL 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  nut 
crop  in  Wisconsin,  the  resklent  gray  squirrels 
are  emigrating  to  Minnesota. 


It  is  calculated  that  Russia  can  rai:;e, 
within  a  few  days,  an  armv  of  1,700,000 
soldiers.  Great  improvements  Mve  bera  made 
in  all  military  matters.  They  are  now  tryin* 
at  St.  Petersburg  a  mitrailleuM  whk  h  beate  afl 
inventions  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  infentry 
are  to  be  armed  with  the  chassepot. 


Trb  Chicago  BenMiran  saya:  "One  of 
the  best  things  eookca  in  the  recent  Massachu¬ 
setts  broil  was  tfie  Worcester  GvortUfa  epitawte 
of  Butler’s  platform:  ‘No  Labor  between 
,  Meals;  ProhiMtion  between  Drinks.'** 


r 


\ 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


IfoVEMBEK  4,  18T1, 


THE  UFE-LBDGER. 

OXTR  tafieringg  we  reckon  o’er 
With  skill  minute  and  formal ; 
The  cheerM  ease  that  fills  the  seere 
We  treat  as  merely  normal. 

Onr  list  of  ills,  how  fall,  how  great  I 
We  mourn  onr  lot  ahonld  mil  so. 

I  wonder,  do  we  calculate 
Onr  happinesses  also  1 

j  Were  it  not  best  to  keep  account 
(  Of  aU  days,  if  of  any  1 
Perhaps  the  dark  ones  might  amount 
To  not  so  very  many. 

Men’s  looks  are  nigh  as  often  gay 
As  sad,  or  even  solemn : 

Behold,  my  entry  for  to-day 
Is  in  the  “  happy  ”  column. 


OCTOBER. 


The  year  grows  old;  Sninmer’f  v44 
of  rose: 

Has  fallen  and  faded  in  the  woodlaQd  Iftys; 

On  all  the  earth  a  tranquil  light  repos^ 
Through  the  sdlt  dreamy  days. 

The  dew  lies  heavy  in  the  early  inom. 

On  gra«  and  mosses  sparkling  crystal-iair ; 
And  shining  threads  of  gossamer  are  borne 
Floating  upon  the  air, 

J^cross  the  leaf-strewn  lanes,  from  bough  to 
bongh, 

like  tiasne  woven  in  a  fairy  loom ; 

And  crimson-berried  biyonv  garlands  glow 
'Throngh  the  leaf-tangled  gloOm. 

*rhe  woods  are  still,  but  for  the  sadden  fall 
Of  cupless  acorns  dropping  to  the  ground. 

Or  rabbit  plunging  through  the  fern-stems  tall, 
Half-startl^  by  the  sound. 

And  from  the  garden-lawn  comes,  soft  and 
clear. 

The  robin’s  warUe  from  the  leafless  spray, 

The  low  sweet  Anqclus  of  the  dying  year. 
Passing  in  light  away. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 

Oct.  11. 

FlXAMCIAL. 

Lovnoir.— Consols,  ttX;  U.S.  S-20’s,  1S62,93M:  do.  1887, 
81H. 

NewToax.— Uold,114)8;TT.S.7’8. 1881,  116X;S-M’s,  1862 
116K;  do.l8t^  lllK. 

ComfsaciAX. 

LmBPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  9Kd. 

Msw  Tout. — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  ISKo.i  ted  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $ldil  O  1413. 

Oct.  13. 

FisaxciaL. 

Loiroos.— Consols, MK I  U.8.  S-20’s,  18S2,  t2Ktdo.'1867, 
81. 

Xsw  You.— Gold,  I14K:  C.  fl.  6’s,  1881,  IISK;  »-20’s, 
18S2,  lUK;  do.  1867,  lUX. 

COHMBRCiaL. 

LmspoOL.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8Hd. 

New  Tout.—  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  red  Win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1J6X  9  1412. 

Oct.  13. 

FiBesoiiti. 

Consols.  nXi  t;4.'MI’t,lW,89X;  do.  IW, 

Oamfiimai. 

IdVSBFOOI.  — Cottoa,  WM  iHns  lldands,  9Xd. 

MHw  Tobk.— Couon,  ibj^M^^Bods.MMc.sred  win- 


A  Crttsoh  Bblu. 

A  dainty  little  bonnet, 

‘The  sweetest  marabout, 

A  sea  of  tawny  wavelets, 

<0’er  forehead  white  as  snow, 

A  brace  of  sparkling  sapphires. 

Two  checks  of  rosy  dye, 

A  pair  of  Ups  of  ruby. 

And  a  fisscinating  sigh. 

Think’st  tbon  she  goes  to  woishipf 
Ah  I  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 

But  it’s  plain  both  saints  and  sinners 
Worship  that  Sabbath  Belle. 

Aii^Uy-fitting  bodice. 

Costume  all  brocaded, 

Short  petticoats  with  flonnees, 

Ib  aidless  colors  braided, 

Enamelled  shoes  with  buckles, 

P  -'h  as  the  Frenchmen  vend, 
w'iih  lofty  taper  heel-taps. 

To  give  a  Gryician  liend. 

Think’st  thon  it’s  for  God’s  glory 
She  dresses  out  so  well  f 
Or  does  she  want  some  saint  or  sinner 
To  loTS  the  Sabbath  Belief 


HEBE  AND  THERE. 

—  Croqnrt  is  mallet-dictns  by  the  professor 
of  religion  in  Iowa. 

—  “  Christian  ”  appears  in  an  illustrated  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress”  in  Chinese 
with  a  pig-tail. 

—  A  Tennessee  editor  named  Fibres  has 
subtracted  himself  from  the  staff  of  his  paper, 
and  his  late  patrons  cipher  his  departure  from 
.die  town. 

— A  speaker  at  a  ward  meeting  concluded 
this  oratory  by  remarking  with  emphasis — 
'"Rememlier,  the  eyes  of  the  vox  populi  are 
■npon  yon.” 

—A  Memphis  horseman  was  hnrled  from 
Ihis  saddle  booily  twenty  feet  into  a  saloon.  He 
•drank  some  mm,  arranged  his  hair,  lemonnted 
smd  rode  away. 

—  Two  of  Darwin’s  sons  have  been  on  a 
visit  to  the  Yosemitc.  It  is  said  that  the  mon¬ 
keys  recognized  them  at  once,  and  asked  kind¬ 
ly  after  their  father. 

—  An  Irishman,  who  was  recently  ran  over 
by  a  whole  train  of  cars,  got  up  ana  asked  for 
his  cap,  and  said  he  “  would  not  ran  another 
sneh  mk  as  that  for  tin  dollars.” 

—  A  fellow  who  was  recently  canght  with  a 
bagful  of  bnrglarions  implements,  in  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  what  he  intended  to  do  with 
thoae  things,  responded  that  he  was  only  going 
to  “make  pro^sals  for  some  Government 
.bonds." 

—A  French  paper  makes  an  insinnation 
^against  the  hospitahty  of  M.  Thiers  in  the  fol- 
Jowing  covert  manner:  Scene:  A  cafe  at 
Versiullcs,  upon  the  stroke  of  midnight.  Cns- 
rtomer :  “  Garmon,  two  bocks  [glasses  of  beer].” 
•Garmon:  “Gentlemen,  we  are  shutting  up.” 
•Customer':  "For  pity’s  sake,  Garmon !  wc  are 
.dying  of  thirst.  \Ve  have  jnst  come  from  the 


Applications  for  Advertising  Contracts 
In  £vbbt  Sstcbdat,  Tbb  Atlaktio  Mobtblt,  Thb 
Nobth  Amsbicak  Bbvibw,  and  Odb  Tocro  Folks, 
except  In  New  Tork  City  should  be  sddressed  to  OEO. 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  in  New  York 
City  applications  should  be  msdo  to  IjE  GRAKD 
BENEDICT,  No.  n  Park  Bow,  who  is  our  Spscisl 
Adrtrtislng  BepiesentaUve  for  New  York  Cltj. 

JAMES  R.  OSOOOD  St  CO.,  PnblUhers. 


LEE  &8HEPARD  SHEW  BOOKS 

Fire  In  the  YFooda.  By  Profossor  Jtmes  Ds  UiUs. 

ISmo.  Illustrated.  ll.M. 

The  B.  O.  W.  C.  Storiee.  By  ProlSssor  James  Ds 
Male.  4  volumes.  lUostrated.  ftr  voir,  tlAO. 

The  Spark  of  Genius :  on  The  College  LliB  of  James 
TraTtun.  By  Khjab  Kellogg.  ISmo.  (B^trstsd. 


LOR1>OX.-Consob,924(|  DA  MO’s,  1862,  SSX;  do.  1867, 

NBWTOBK.-^Oold,  114K:  D.  S.6’8,  1831,  USX;  5-20’8, 
1862,  US;  do.  1867, 112X. 

COKJfSBClAU 

LrvBBPOOL.— Cotton,  mUdling  uplands,  9Xd. 

Nbw  York.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  2SXc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1.96  O  1.82. 

Oct.  16. 

FlVAKCIAt. 

Lovpor.  —  Consols.  S2X;  D.  S.  5-20’s,  1862,  60X;  do. 
1367  91 X. 

Fbarkpobt.— u'.  8.  5-^20’s,  1862, 95 X. 

NSW  YOBK.-GoId,  lUX;  U.S.  6’s,  1881,  116X ;  [5-20’8, 
1862,  US;  do.  1867,  U‘2X. 

Courebcial. 

LrvBRPOOL.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  tXd. 

NSW  Yobk.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  26X0.; red  win¬ 
ter  wheal,  $1A3  9  1.60. 

Oct.  17. 

Fihancial. 

Lokdoh. — Consols,  92X ;  U.S.  S-M’s,  1862,  SOX ;  do.  1867, 
tlH. 

Nbw  Yobk. -Gold,  lUX;  C.3.  6’s.  1881,  llOX;  V20’s, 
1862,  114  X;  do.  1867,  U2X. 

Livbbpool.— Cotton?  middling  uplands,  OXd. 

New  YoBUe  Cotton, mlddltngiiplands,l7Xo.;  red  winter 
wheat,  $1.55  @  1.60. 


—  The  young  lady  singer  who  thought  she 
could  make  her  voice  clearer  by  straining  it 
made  a  great  mistake. 

— Parental  love  and  the  love  of  the  sexes  is 
blind  to  faults;  friendship  is  clear-sighted ;  the 
vision  of  hatred,  like  that  of  a  drunken  man,  is 
multiplied. 

— A  mastodon’s  tooth,  weighing  ei^t  pounds, 
has  been  found  near  Portage,  Wis.,  and 
search  is  being  made  for  the  remainder  of  the 
bones  of  the  huge  animal. 

Anothbb  Addition  to  Motheb  Goosb. — 
Wo  find  one  of  the  happiest  pieces  of  nur¬ 
sery  jingle  from  Christina  Rossetti  in  the  last 
Ola  and  Nad : 

“  What  does  the  bee  do? 

Brins  home  honey. 

And  what  does  father  do? 

Bring  home  money. 

And  what  does  mother  do  ? 

Lay  out  the  money. 

And  what  does  baby  do? 

Eat  up  the  honey.’’ 


Frexatdbb  Loss  of  the  Haib,  which  is  so 
common  nowadays,  may  bo  entirely  prevented 
by  the  use  of  Bttmett’s  Cocoaine.  It  nas  been 
used  in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was 
comin;v  out  in  handfuls,  and  has  never  failed  to 
arrest  Its  decay,  and  to  promote  a  healthy  and 
vigorons  growth.  It  is  at  the  same  time  nn- 
rivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single 
application  will  render  it  soft  and  glossy  for 
several  days. 

To  Cure  a  Conon,  Cold,  on  Sorb  Thboat, 
nso  Brown’s  Bbonchial  Troches. 

The  Boston  Jocbnal  makes  the  following 
complimentary  allusion  to  a  well-known  Boston 
House: 

Gas  Fixtcbbs.  Those  of  out  leaders  wanting  goods  in 
the  abo^e  line  will  do  well  to  call  at  the  Tnckcr  Slanufac- 
turing  Co.’s  store,  117  and  119  Court  Street,  and  Inspect 
their  variety.  Their  new  bronze,  styled  the  Verdu  An¬ 
tique,  Is  especially  One,  and  characterizes  the  enterprise 
of  this  company.  The  display  of  Newel  Post  Lights, 
Bronaee,  Portable  Table  Lights,  et^  Jnst  imported,  will 
amply  repay  a  visit  to  their  store.  The  rapidly -increasing 
Iruanen  of  this  com]«ny  is  only  the  result  of  a  reputa¬ 
tion  already  e.vned  and  being  firmly  eatsbllshed  tbrough- 
out  the  country. 

The  American  House,  Boston,  ig  so  fa* 
vorably  known  that  it  seems  a  work  of  super¬ 
erogation  to  call  attention  to  its  many  great 
improvements.  Yet,  as  it  bases  no  claims  on  its 
past  superiority,  ’tis  only  jnstiee  to  make  known 
the  steK-vdy  effort  manifested  by  its  proprietors 
to  render  it  the  leading  hotel  of  New  England. 

Facts  fob  the  Ladies.  Mbs.  Hannah 
B.  Fowlf.b,  NewbnrvTOrt,  Mass.,  has  earned 
with  her  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine  in  twelve 
years  $6018.25,  without  paying  a  cent  for 
repairs. 

Always  Ready  to  cure  a  Hacking  Cough, 
remove  the  pain  from  Chest  or  Liiuct,  or  allay 
the  feverish  symptoms  attending  Kidney  Com¬ 
plaint: — this  is  what  is  heard  from  hundreds 
who  have  used  the  WkiU  Pine  Compound. 


Ditson  dcr  Co.’s 

mm 

Ernanl.  jpncreila,  Mbr. 

Norma.  wvUta.’^mSE 


Handsotnely  printed,  up 
editions  in  ftilness,  coma 
words.  End  all  the  ranSIc. 


Oinie:  4  Volumes.  lUustrateii.  rer  voL,  $1.25. 

Our  Boys  and  Girls’  Story  Teller.  Ettttod  by 
Olirer  OimMtnlng  tus  whole  of  bis  story 

“Iho  Starry  Fly,”  TaM  of  Adventure,  Choice 
Stories,  Poesv;  puzzle  work.  Dialogues,  Ac.  AH 
bandsom^  iHusttiUM.  $l-90.  .  » 

Diamond  BiMi.  ne  (k«plete  Poetical  Works  of 
Robert  B3r}H.uiua3ffatod.  CIoSlCM-  ' 

The  Children’s  Album  of  Fretty Pictures,  with 
Short  .Siories  hYTracIs  John.  With- ahoilt  two  hun¬ 
dred  full-page  mustratlons.  4to.  Handsomely  bound. 
$1.75. 

The  Children’s  Sunday  Album.  By  the  author 
of  “  A  Trap  to  Catch  asunbeam,”  Ac.  With  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Illnstratlons.  4ta. 
Elegantly  hound.  $1.75.  * 

First  Help  In  Accidents  and  in  Sickness ;  A 
Guide  in  the  Ab^nce  nr  before  ths  Arnrnsl  ofMi^ca! 
Assistance.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.96.  ^ 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Underwood’s  Handbook'  of  RncUsh  Ditera- 
tnre.  Intended  for  the  nso  of  EAgItBi  High  Mboolg, 
ss  well  as  a  Companion  and  Guide  for  Private 
Students  and  for  General  Readers.  By  Francis  H. 
Underwood.  (British  Authors.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
$2.90. 

Behind  the  Bars ;  or,  Llfo  in  an  Insane  Asylum. 
ISmo.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

The  Sword  and  Garment  ;  or  Ministerial 
Culture.  IW  Hev.  h.  T.  Townsend,  D.D.,  Professor 
in  Boston  Theological  Seminsry.  16mo,  Cloth,  $I..50. 

Art;  Its  Laws  and  the  Reasons  for  Them.  Collected, 
condensed,  and  arranged  for  General  and  Educational 
purposes.  By  Samuel  P.  Long,  CoanseUor-at-Law, 


the  late  Gilbert  Stewart  Newton,  B.A.  l2rao.  Glutb, 
Wltb  Steel  Engravings  and  Wood  Cuts.  $1.00. 

nearly  ready. 

DICK  AND  DAISY  SERIES. 

By  MISS  ADELAIDE  F.  SAMUELS. 

4  vols.  inustrataL  Per  voL,  50  cents. 

1.  Adrift  in  the  AV'orld;  or,  Dick  and  Daisy’s 
IXlr  Days. 

3.  Fighting  the  Battle;  or,  Dick  and  Jlaisy’a 
C.«y  UiS. 

3.  Saved  tPom  the  Street;  or,  Dick  and  Daisy's 

Proteges. 

4.  Grandfather  Slllly’s  Enck;  or,  Dick  and 

Daisy's  Reward. 

This  mries  by  a  new  antbor  is  ftesb,  bright,  and  whole¬ 
some.  The  illustrations  by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey  are  new 
and  attractira,  and  the  whole  seems  fitr  better  than  many 
volumes  more  pretentious  In  price. 

By  MISS  DOUGLAS. 

Kathle’s  Soldiers.  ISmo.  illustrated.  $1410.  • 

In  the  Ranks.  16mo.  lllustrAted.  $1.00. 

Knthte’s  Harvest  Days.  ISmo.  Ilfiistrated.  $1.00. 
Kathie’s  Stories.  Complete,  6  vols.  lUuetrated.  Per 
voL,$i.ee. 

1.  Kathle’s  Three  lYishes, 

3.  Etthle’s  Aunt  Ruth. 

3.  Kaihio’s  Snuimer  at  Cedarwood. 

4.  Kathle’s  Soldiers. 

5.  In  the  Banks. 

0.  Kathie’s  Harvest  Days. 

By  SOPHIE  MAY.' 

Annt  Madge’s  Story.  Being  the  third  vnlntne  of 
Little  Prudy’s  Flj’swsy  Stories.  24mo.  Illustrated. 
CIot^75  cents. 

Iilttle  Prndy’s  Flyaway  Series,  i  vols.  (boxod), 
per  vol^  75  cents. 

Elttle  Folks  Astray. 

Prndy  Keeping  House. 

Aunt  Madge’s  Story. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers.  , 

LEE  &  SHEFABD,  Publishers,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEPABD,  A  DILLINOHAM.  Hsw  York. 


DYSPEPSIA, 

Boston,  Sept.  1st,  1871. 

Mr.  H.  O.  WHITE : 

Dear  Sir,— Regarding  yonr  “  Specialty ~for 
Dyspepsia’’  I  would  say  I  have  used  it  with 
the  best  results. 

I  have  been  a  sufferer  for  five  years,  my  food 
distressing  me,  but  now  can  partake  heartily 
without  inconvenience. 

I  was  affected  with  dluzineM  so  much  as  to 
fall  in  the  street;  that  trouble  is  also  re¬ 
moved. 

I  have  tried  many  preparations  without 
relief,  bnt  1  recommend  your  remedy  as  one 
deserving  the  confidence  of  aU. 

Yonr*s  truly, 

C.  A.  HOLT. 

Real  Estate  Broker,  101  Friend  St.,  Boston. 
Residence,  Union  Street,  East  Somerville. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  DYSPEPSIA 

Are  Boss  of  Appetite,  Wind  and  Rising  of 
Food,  Dryness  in  the  Month,  Heartburn,  Dis¬ 
tention  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  Costive¬ 
ness,  Headache,  Dizziness,  Sleeplessness  and 
Low  Spirits;  unless  checked  It  surely  affects 
the  mind  as  well  as  body  and  unfits  one  for 
the  duties  of  life  in  a  short  time. 

Prepared  only  by 

H.  C.  WHITE, 

37  Court  St.  (opp.  Court  Honse),  Boston,  Mass. 

Price  Sl.OO  per  bottle.  For  sale  by  all  Drug¬ 
gists. 


Window  Shades, 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS, 

Draperies,  &c. 

EDWARD  W.  PEAR  ft  CDs, 

MASONIC  TEMPLE, 

Cor.  Treaioiit  and  Boylaton  Sta,  Boston. 


wuras,  mu  lqq  mosic.  luciuomf  uuu  nfltKrtw  JjT 

KftCo,  tod  wiu  adSreM 

pilce. 

OLIVB]^  VdoTS 

0  #  How  Tort 


THE  S^G  GABWaf, 

^  Dr 

4«liwa|  «ale 

W  PAWEN.  No.  X  tafotbegta*. 

•Dd  ofmtsins  "fbe  5rst  steps”  fit  Musical  NotafigT 
with  many  pleasing  fopgs.  Price  50  cts.  ^ 

Tff  ?•  Sp^fp  PA^P.pN,  No.  3  Is  adapted  to  tti 
nfiildle  and  upper  ctasM  of  common  schools,  rue, 
80  cents. 

T^  SqNP  PABDim.  No.  3  Is  Kbt  BM 
Sclioob  a^  Semlhari'es.  Price  i|1.00. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ot  the  retail  price. 

&  CO.,  Boitoa 

0^48.  0,  «  Oa,  Hew  York. 


JOSEPH  G^LfiOTT’S 

CE|.E0i|^TCD 

ST&ZIls  IPHNS. 

Seld  by  all  dealers  threngheat  the 
werld. 

Every  Packet  hears  the  Fac-Simllie  of  his  fipataia 


astounding  card  tricks  can  he  done  wlthoot  mMa 
$2,  post  free,  with  a  book  of  Tricks  srraand  bp  B 
Haiiz  that  wul  fUmlsb  amusement  Ibr  a  month. 


Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  comroKX  to 

BEBUCTION  OF  DUTIES* 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

HT*  Send  for  onr  Now  Price-List  and  s  Club  Fora  »■ 
accompany  it  containing  foil  directions— making  s  mp 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  elsb  orpaMs 

THE  QBEAT  AMEBICAN  TEA  00, 

31  *  33  TESEY  8TBEET. 

P.  0.  Box  5643.  New  Ts* 


CHBOMOS.  STEREOSCOPES.  ... 
Views,  Frames,  and  Albums  ImwrW 
foctujwl  by  E.  T.  ANTHONY  * 

Broadway,  New  York,  opimslte  MeiropoMM*”' 


Castilian  Days. 

By  JoHX  Hat.  1  voL  Umo.  $111. 

CONTENTS  1— ‘‘Madrid  al  Freseo;*  "SpaakhUrM 
and  Dying ;”  “  Influence  of  Tradition  in  Spsnkb  Ufo 
“Tauromachy;”  “Bed  Lettar  Day*;” 
the  Painters ;  ”  “  A  Castio  in  the  Air;  ”  “  Ih* 
Visigoths;"  “Ihe  Escorlal;”  “A  Miracle  " 

Evening  with  ObosU;  ”  “  Proverbial  PhUosopby:’  W 
Cradle  and  Grave  of  Cervantes;”  "A  Field Nlghj* 
Cortoa;  ”  "  The  Moral  of  Spanish  PoUUcs; "  "  »•  *»• 
bon  Dual;  ”  “  Necessity  of  tha  Republic.” 

This  volume  ii  not  a  mere  reprint  of 
flunlllar  to  the  public,  but  Is  vlrtnsuy  ».  nn 
two-thirds  of  IM  contents  having  uSTSt 
printed. 

"The  themes  are  very  attractive, md^.HaJjjJj 
enssing  them,  exhibits  the  results  of  rioseew^jj 
and  thoughtful  study.  There  Is  a  vvltcbjcr 
of  Spaniw  life;  and  thia  la  to  bo  fo^  “  “[LC|5 
narrative  and  cbannlng  deecripUons  of  Mr.  nsy. 
Bedford  Mercum.  •  ^  «. 

“The  Uterary  attractions  of  Mr. 
felicities  of  phraseology.  Its  chaimlng 
•luntatlon  and  anecdote— are  ao  strik^fo"^ 
higher  elalmt  as  a  singularly  UrlM  ^ 
of  tUe  S|^n  of  lo-d^y  niay  be  overlooMd  By 
of  reader«.**~^i(/raA?  Cbmrfer. 

V  For  sale  by  aU  BookseHers  andNevsamWa 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publm4*w 

JAMES  E.  OSGOOD  *  00,  lito 


I'HEA-NECTAR 


JfoTSMBER  4,  1871.] 


EVERY.  SATURDAY. 


GREAT  EXPOSITION 

Of  Fall  &  Winter  Goods. 


“Birr  IT  BEAUTIFUL ? ’■ 

WHITTEMORE’S 
Vashstand  Cornice 


lUUSTRATEDf  PATTERN  BAZAAR; 

JUST  published: 

THX  OBXT  FASHION  onbUcatlon  that  gtrea  tho 
itylea  FULLY  ABREAST  of  THE  SEASON. 
DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELY  to  ILLUSTRATION.  DE- 
SION,  and  LUCID  INFORMATION.  A  JUDI- 
CtoUS  ADVISEE  SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 

One  Dollar  a  Yeari 

EACH  Sabacriber  la  entltMd  to  select  rsBems  to  the 
value  of  HALF  A  DOLIAR.  large  hiiacemaiU  ta  Clube. 
With  each  pattern  we  give  a  CLOTH  MODEL  of  it  wbich 
EXACTLY  represents  the  FINISHED  garment,  SHOW¬ 
ING  HOW  to  PUT  IT  TOGETHEE  They  place  the  ART 
fa  dressmaking  WITHIN  the  REACH  of  ALX  WHO  CAN 
SEW.  They  are  Om  OWN  INVENTION,  and  EN¬ 
TIRELY  NEW.  Sample  copy  of  the  Bazaar  mailed  for 
Stamp,  and  EACH  NEW  address  may  send  ua  HALF 
PRICE  for  ANY  PATTERN  they  SELECT  from  it.  ThU 
offer  is  made  to  THOSE  ONLY  who  LIVE  at  a  DIS¬ 
TANCE,  and  UNABLE  to  examine  onr  pattema  AT 
OCB  ROOMS,  AND  TO  ONE  ORDER  ONLY. 

AOENT8  WANTED  ETEBTWfaEBE! 

A.  BURDETTE  SMITH, 

914  Brnculway,  New  York. 


A,  T.  STEWART  &  CO 


Ars  oflbring  EXTRAORDIEART  BARGAINS 
in  all  the  Department!  of  thSir  Retail  Establiah- 
meat,  affording  IHends,  customeri,  and  strangera  a 
most  lavorablo  opportunity  to  supply  thalr  wants  at 
Unpreiwdentedlr  I.ow  PHhes. 


mensa  stock  of  Black  Alpacas  aad  Bri^l^ta- 
tinea  (Fins  Mohair),  much  below  their  value. 


A  well-assorted  stock  of  Alexandre's  Celebrated 
Rid  Gloves.  At  $1.15  and  $2.25,  for  one  and  two 
buttons,  and  a  very  large  stock  of  Fall  and  Winter  Fabric 
Gloves. 


ReUsble  Makes  at  Sl.SO,  Sl.TS,  BS,  and 
SX.SO  per  yard.  All  the  better  grades  at  proportion¬ 
ately  low  prices.  The  American  Black  Silk  at 
$2  per  yard,  guaranteed  to  wash  and  wear  wsE 


A  Cresh  Importation  of  Flush  Piques  for  Ladles’  and 
Misses'  wear,  i'lench  plain  Swiss  HnsUns,  all  grades. 
300  pieces  figured  Swiss  Moslias,  new  patterns,  firom 
40  cents  per  yard.  Special  attention  to  these  desirable 
goods  is  requested. 


Rimmers  Perfumery. 

Paiii,  London,  &  Bmnelg. 

Sold  by  all  Brnnclsts. 

^\amerigus  club  bouquet, 

fj  f  Dedicated  to  this  celebrated  Club 
f  /  ^  sp^lal  peimlsslun  of  Honorable 

^  Special  Repreecntatlves  tbr  the 
UnfitMl  States, 

EDWARDES  St  RBSSEXI,, 
38  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


A  large  quantity  of  Purple,  Plum  and  Green  24-inch 
Faille  Silks  at  $1.85  per  yard.  Well  worth  $2..'S0. 
Light,  medium  and  cloth  shadea  for  Suits.  Reception 
and  Evenlnc  Costumes,  ffom  $2.50  to  $5A0  per 
yard,  forming  an  Immense  collection  of  choice  colors. 


LADIES'  HOSIERY  &  UNDER-WEAR 
DEPARTMENT. 


Extraordinary  Special  Bargains  In  Eadies’  brown 
and  white  Iron-Frame  Hose,  good  makes  at  $3  per 
dozen.  Good  BalbrlRRan  Hose,  at  30c.  per  pair.  A 
fill  Una  of  plain  Blue  and  plain  Scarlet  Cashmere 
Hose,  finsn  the  very  smallest  to  the  largest  size. 
A  beantmu  assortment  of  Misses’  and  Ladiea’  Fancy 
French  and  Encllsh  Cashmere  Hose.  Some 
very  new  styles  Ladles’,  Misses’  and  Boys’  Underwear, 
at  popular  p'.lces. 


Cures  SORE  THROAT. 

Poland's  White  Pine  Compound, 

Cures  COLDS. 

Poland’s  White  Pine  Compound, 

Cures  COUGHS. 

Poland's  White  Pine  Compound, 

Cures  DIPHTHERIA. 

Poland's  White  Pine  Compound, 

Cures  Spitting  of  Blood. 

Poland's  White  Pine  Compound, 

Cures  Pulmonic  Allbc- 
tions  generally. 

Poland's  White  Pine  Compound, 

Ouies  Kidney  Oomplaints. 

h  comes  sparkling  in  the  streams, 
Dol  Chocorna  stealing ; 


re.  9.1. 


A  complete  asssortment  of  Low,  Medium,  and  Rich 
Fancy  Silks,  from  $1  per  yard  to  the  handsomest  pro¬ 
duced.  Hand-Embroidered  Silk  Robes,  very  elegant. 


SILK  HOSIERY  &  UNDERWEAR 


Potnte  Gaze,  AppUque,  and  Chantilly  Shawls,  Dresses, 
Basques,  Flounces,  Handkercblefb,  Collars,  Ac.  Also 
Bridal  Tronsseanx,  en  garniture,  consisting  of 
Potnte  Lace  Flouncing,  Set,  Parasol  Cover,  and  Fan, 
flem  $4.50.  Forming  the  Largest,  Richest,  and  Cheapest 
Collection  of  Lacas  ever  shown  in  this  City. 


In  great  variety,  comprising  s  stock  unsurpassed  in 
style,  quality,  and  price., 


leaner  ^Pirioona,  rarian  .  »»- 

es,  Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  Uamps,  and  other  iisefril  and  ornamental  goods, 
fur  salo  whulcsalo  and  retail 


. . . . etail  by 

D.  B.  STEDMAM  St  CO. 
120  Summer  St.,  cor.  High  St., 


VELVET  DEPARTMENT. 


Two  cases  Spangled  Velveteens,  for  Misses’  and 
and  Boys’  Saltings,  at  6.5c.  per  yard.  Black  and  Colored 
Trimming  Velvets,  In  great  ^wtlety.  Black  and 
Colored  Cloak  and  Dress  Velvets,  all  widths  and 
prices.  Also,  a  large  stock  of  Black  and  Colored 
Velveteens,  from  15o.  to  $2  per  yard.  All  new  shades  In 
20  and  24  Inch  Flushes. 


Several  cases  of  the  handsomest  and  cheapest  Real 
India  Camel’s  Hair  Shawls  ever  displayed.  Also 
a  choice  assortment  of  Fancy,  Wrap,  and  Wool  Shawls, 
In  nsw  and  chaste  designs. 


DRESS-MAKING  &  MILLINERY  DE 
PARTMENT. 


They  are  prepared  to  receive  and  exeente  orders  (under 
superior  man.'tgement,  for  Mourning,  as  well  os  all 
other  descriptions  of  Dress-making,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  European  Productions.  Daring 
all  this  week.  Elegant  Black  and  Colored  Velvet,  .Silk, 
and  Poplin  Suits  will  be  exhibited.  Also,  a  choice  assort¬ 
ment  of  Pails  and  New  York  Millinery,  at  attractive 
prices. 


An  Immense  stock  of  House  and  Table  Iiinen  at 
very  low  prices.  Also  Blankets,  Flannels,  and  a 
very  large  choice  selection  of  Colored  Opera  and 
Tartan  Plannels  for  Morning  Wrappers.  Also,  a 
French  manubetarer’s  stock  of  Extra  Fine  Table¬ 
cloths,  Damasks,  Napkins,  Doylies,  Sheetings, 
Shirtings,  and  piuiow-case  Ulnens,  at  33  1-3 
per  cent  below  actual  value. 


,  _  TXADX  MASK. 

tppailte,  improves  digestion,  and  by  Its  gen- 

■  ewo,  regulates  the  system,  thus  precluding  all 

Jomclclne.  A  small  portion  mixed  with  orUl- 
W***  sapans  to  it  a  delicious  aromatic  flavor.  Used 
JSlST  “salient  substitute  for  ordinary  tea,  and 
■nth  nited  to  those  with  whose  constitutions  CUl- 

■  Tm  do  not  agree.  Sold  by  oU  Druggists.  Sole 
lOWfetUu  United  States, 

KDWARDES  St  RUSSEUU, 

Wo.  38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

MSMalTHEA-NECTA^ 

»  A  PURE 


Rogers’  Groups  of  Statuary. 

RIP  TAN  WINKLE  AT  HOME. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

^  KIP  VAN  WINKLE  RETURNED. 

Price  of  the  Beriet,  $88, 

These  win  be  deUvered  st  any  railmad  statina  In  tho 
United  States,  free  of  expense  on  receipt  of  the  price.  En~ 
close  stamp  for  illnstrated  catalogue  and  prke-Ust  to. 
JOHN  ROGERS,  212  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 


CARPET  DEPARTMENT. 


French  FopUns,  new  colors,  95c.  and  $1.25  per 
yard.  Lyons  PopUns,  $1.45  and  $2  per  yard.  The 
very  best  qiudlty  of  Real  Irish  Poplins,  Including 
Put’s  and  other  manufitetures  at  $2.25  per  yard. 


Elegant  Novelties  In  Moqnette,  Wilton,  Velvets, 
Body  Brussels,  Tapestry  Bmssels,  by  the  yard. 
Axmln8ter,.>Anbusson,  and  Smyrna  Carpets, 
In  one  pleee.  WUl  be  exhlUted  on  MONDAY,  OCT. 
16,  without  any  advance  on  fotmer  prices. 


Green  Tea  Flavor. 

F^W^JIIiWABR ANTED  TO  SUIT 
all  TASTE.S. 

^  Por  Sale  Everywhere, 

And  tir  Mis  Wholesale  only  by  the 

BT  ITUimC  ft  PdCIFIC  TEA  CR 

'  kx  Wt  No.  8  Chnreh  St.,  N.  Y. 

^  Seed  for  Thea-Nectar  Cireniar. 

OWJ'f  PRIWTINO! 


IQH  A  MONTH!  EMPLOYMENT  t; 

“  •  Extra  Indneements  ! 

APremlnm  HO^E  and  WAGON  Ibr  Agents.. 

Wk  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  aeveni 
rears,  to  a-il  the  Buckeye  $20.60  Shutt  le  Sewing  M  achines, 
tt  makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  thefoest  l.iw- 
trlced,  licensed  machine  in  the  world.  W.  A.  HEN— 
DEBSON  Jk  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis,  Mu. 


The  largest  and  most  select  stock  of  Low,  Medlnm,  and 
Bleh  Dress  Goods  ever  displayed,  viz.;  AU-Wool 
Tartan  Plaids,  AU-Wool  Satlnes,  SUk-Oice  Satines,  Em¬ 
press  Cloths  In  one  hundred  shades,  from  42c.  per  ysro. 
French  Mertnoes,  In  Light  and  Cloth  Shades,  from  gSc. 
per  y.ard.  In  addition  to  the  above,  they  wlU  open  several 
cases  of  beauUAUly-colored  Drop  D'Ets  of  tbs  original 
best  quaUty. 


A  cholcs  and  elegant  assortment  of  aU  the  leading 
London  and  Paris  Novelties  for  the  present  season 
In  Scarft,Tle8,  Bows,  siul  Windsors,  English  Umbrellas 
and  Suspenders,  Silk  Pocket-Handkerchleik  and  Cashmere 
Mnfliers,  French  Hand-made  Shirt-Bosoms,  tneked  and 
embroldeted.  Robes  De  Cbambre  and  Breakihst  Jackets. 
Carriage  and  Lap  Rubes,  very  new  colors.  Alexandre’s 
Celebrated  Kid  Gloves,  one  and  two  buttons.  A 
IbU  stock  of  men’s  heavy  Leather  Driving  Olovee. 
French,  Irish,  and  German  Unen  llandkcrcblcft.  at 
prices  materially  below  their  valii.-  ticn’s  Dress  Shirt, 
mannlkctured  on  the  premises,  at  Sl.I.j,  $2.25,  $2.56,  and 
$2.15  each.  Shirts,  Collars  and  Cuffs,  Rubes  de  CUiambre, 
and  Breakihst  Jackets  made  to  measure. 


A  GREAT  OFFER  H 

Horaee  Waters,  481  Broadway.  New  York. 


•  Novelty  Job  Printing  Press. 

RBf  The  most  valuable  addition 

to  tbe  Bnslness  tlfllce. 

Tbe  most  eiHcicnt  Instmc- 
tor  in  Schools. 

Tha  must  fascinating  and 
Instmctla-e  amusement  in  the 
Family,  and  ur.jim>aased 
for  General  Job  Print- 


IFLES,  SHOT-GUNS,  REVOLVERS.  Gnn 
Ik  Material.  Write  for  Price-List  to  GREAT  5VE8- 
TERN  CUN  WORK.S,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Army  Guns, 
Rer'olvers,  Ac.,  bought  or  traded  for.  Ageait  wanted. 


Every  desirable  make  of  Black  Dress  Goods  wlU 
be  ftdly  represented  st  annsiiaUy  low  prices.  An  Im- 


mnil  for  lUuatrated  Pam¬ 
phlet  to 

fOODS,  MannCtcturer, 
on.  Mass.;  W.  Y.  Epwakds,  .543 
Keli.ky,  Howell,  ft  Lunwio, 
tiielphln.  Pa;  Kxllooo  ft  Loo- 
Itrcet,  Chioazn,  UL,  Agents. 


Agents  wanted  in  every  Coonty  in  the  United  States  to 
sell  a  newly  patented  article  cfgreat  utiUty  and  absolutely 
needed  in  every  honsebold.  For  ftirtber  psrtlcnlats,  ad¬ 
dress,  THE  CHAMPION  MF’O  CO.,  Clxvxlxxd,  Ohio. 


Bead  what  is  said  of  it. 

By  testing  it  mvself,  and  by 
having  others  test  H  thorough¬ 
ly,  I  have  verified  the  truth  of 
all  that  wai  said  to  me  In  Its 
praise,  tt  Is  not  stmri.v  a  good 
thing  ;  It  la  the  most  remarks- 
I  He  of  the  glycerines,  and  the 


fiDI  Clinin  Hb’ries,  Sketches,  Poetry,  ValnnMe  Rc- 
Ov  LCHUlU  etpes,  Secreds,  ftc..  Ac..  46  long  cnlnnina, 
size  of  Ledger,  a  fiimllrmper.  S’TAB  8PAN45LP;D 
BANNER.  Prang’s  C^romo  aiul  |iaper  lUl  1813.  Only 
15centA  Banner,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


^k>  Kik  A  MONTH  eaaily  made  with  Stencil 
eni^eFxF  dhd  Key-Check  Dies.  Secure  Circular  and 
8amples,/ree.  S.  M.  SPENCE^  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Watch  Free,  to  Agents.  NoHumbagjmdnoMciwy 
required  in  advance.  S.  GiujiAXh,  PUtsbnrgh,  Ps, 


■it] 
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To  Oxi  Addbbsr. 
An  at  one  Poet-Offlcc. 


To  Kamw  or  8rBM;KiBKKe. 
All  at  one  I’OHt-Ofllce. 


EVEHY  isATUttbAV. 


[XuVivMHW  4,  18 


TIFFm  &  CO 


Br«t  Bartel  IVew  Volnme— East  and  West  Poems. 

Bfmy  ftf  tlw  idrees  are  ^aracteriaed  hy  the  pecattar  bamor  which  asintitabed  at  tw  Ita  notfhjr  and  retnaihahta 
80%-ml  of  OM  poena  In  thla  vnhiBK  make  puaaeMion  of  It  daalralile.**^  Boitea  Dm/p  Aihertiter, 


VNIOM-StirAltE, 


ISPOBTEM  or 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 


‘-'-F’TV 


FINE  WATCHES. 

J^dtea' Watchea,  Oaanmtaad  Ttane-Keapen  oTia  |i^ 

and  In  arary  atyla  of  Caae,  OoM,  F.i«Mn«u,i_  and  M  *.1 
Oama.  QaailaoMn’i  Watebaa— A  Kreatrailetyfrg^,^ 
beat  makara.  Chalaa,  8Mlt,  Locketa,  ele^  to  own. 


ATLIMBUBG  ON  THE  LAHN. 


THK  AUCKRICAN  organ  '■Amtaliia  th«  Uitest  ImbroTements. 

IT  UNRlVAl/ljRP  In  tone*  nnd  In  benatr  of  exterior. 
l£l.VNTTiATKD  CATALOOVKH  Bent  free.  Addreea 

THE  MMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO..  Boaton,  Maaa. 


^PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL 

maile.  WILL  NUT  EXPIAIPE  OR  TAKE  FIRE  IF  THE  LAMP  Ig 
UTtlET  AN1>  BROKEN.  HUUuna  of  gallons  bare  been  sold,  and  no  accidents  bare 
Iw  ertr  occurred  (hnn  It. 

OIL  HOUSE  OP  CHAS.  PRATT,  NEW  YORE. 

EHtnbllabed  1770. 


rlK.*J.!S2.,t  freeman  &  BURR.  1 -i®  «-ir. 

Cl  n  T  H  S  N  n  PULL,  DLMbo  tt  bU., 

■■  I  a  ■  y  In  ndl  m  txiiiotu  atul  oeeations,  rtadjf/or  immedtate  wear.  565  and  567  BROADWAY,  NcW  Tork, 

The  etort  o/  itieee  poode  embrac -t  all  the  neweet  B  BJ  |  m 

ftUiric* /ormaliHg  garmetitt  to  m^ruure.  TaeilHie*  I  SJ  I  I  |\|  fZ  m  a  m 

are  such  garmeatM  ore  made  at  few  hottr$‘  notice.  ■■  B  B  B  I  I  W  B  A  G  |  jT  'P  1 1  O 


OvE«coATa..8.  OrtCTsb^LettergREaa  Suits,  .20. 
Overcoats,  $20.  40. 

Overcoats,  $40.  oo. 

BusiNEse  Suits,  $  15.  '**  Boys*  Suits;  "S: 

Business  Suits,si 5.  Boys*  Suits, 

Business  Su ITS, sso.  iCii"' ^  »e“‘BoYS’  Suits, 


rg  te  orSer  direct /rJm  Dress  Suits, 


t')'''.  Lut  anil  Ftuhim  Sheet  Kent  Ro VS*  SuiTS 
VknetmappHcalion.  I»UT»  t0UIIR, 


DAILY,  mo  A  YEAR; 


WEEKLY,  $2; 


SEMI-WEEKLY,  «4. 


THE  W  l  EKLY  TRIBUNE. 


Below  Cost. 

UE7TER  noons  IN  DESIGN  AND  KIMSH  ABE 
NOT  TO  HE  HAD  AT  THEllt  I’KESENT 
LOW  riUCES. 

’  NEW  DESIGN.S  OF  IMPOKTKI) 

CBYSTAL  CHANDELIEBS, 

IN  GKE.VT  VARIETY  Jl'ST  RECEIVED. 

CALL  AND  EX.VM1NK  OCR  STOCK  AND  TRICES. 

.  •  Notice.'" 

Larged  SUck)  Best  Ms,  Lewest  Prices, 

TRAVSLiERS 

LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSl’KAXCE 
COMPANY,  of  nartfoni.  Conn.  Ca«b  Amt.., 
|1,W.M8.  UranU  EIFB  and  KNDOW- 
MKNT  Pnllries,  of  all  approved  fiirma.  Am¬ 
ple  Securit.r,  Low  hates.  Aim  inaurea  atialnat 
ACCIDENTg,  canalng  death  or  total  dla- 
ablllty.  PoUcIca  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Haa  paid  4700  per  day  for  ^xam  Yeant 
In  beneflta  to  poltry-boldera. 


THE  REST  AND  CHEAPEST 

P^PER  POP  E^RMEPS. 

ONLY  $1  A  YEAR  IN  LARGE  OLUBS. 

THE  NEW-YORK  WEEKLY  TRIBTTNE 

(Xmtalna  the  hnpnrtant  Edltoriata  pnidiahed  In  the  D.tlLT  TRIHI’NE:  Bevtewa  of  Hooka:  Letter,  fbom  onr  Correa- 
iwmlenU;  Lalear.  New.  b,-  Cable:  Proccedinia  of  Congrem;  Foreign  Newa  by  Cable  and  Aeamer;  Stock,  Fliuncial, 
Catth-,  Dry  Oooib,  and  Genera]  Market  Ue|H>rts. 

The  Fun  Reporta  of  Hie  American  Inatltnte  Farmera'  Club,  and  the  varioua  AgriciiHaral  Reporta  and  Article,  by 
the  nent  etnliient  Agriceltnrlata,  In  each  number,  are  rtchl,  worth  a  year’a  aalMcnpUon. 

Improred  metlKMla  of  Agriculture  and  New  Imidementa  rec^i-e  doe  attention  in  tlie  WEEKLY  TRlIirNE. 

The  Hortlcaltoral  Department  ta  under  charge  of  Mr.  P.  T.  QrixN.  who  win  continne  bia  aitklea  on  the 
Mana.emi;nt  of  Small  Farms,  Fmll  and  A'egetabie  CiiKiire,  and  how  to  make  them  pay. 

AS  A 

F'.AMILY  ]SrEWBT^AT>EPl, 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIHCNE  la  pre-eminent.  We  intend  that  THE  TRIHI'NK  aball  kiep  In  Ihe  advance  In  nil  that  con- 
cetna  the  Agricalturai.  Mannmeturing,  Mining,  and  other  intereata  of  the  coun^\  and  tliat  Sir  variety  and  complete¬ 
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8-4  Plate,  16  and  20  Sixes. 

Theae  are  the  beat  Wstehea  made  In  tlda  cam, 
and  ara  made  with  and  wttboot  item  wlndliig 
ment. 

They  are  flnlabed  m  the  best  manner  and  ran  m. 
the  greatest  accuracy,  and  cannot  be  eaceOad  n,. 
where  at  their  lespoctive  prices. 

The  Caaes  are  all  of  the  newest  pattema,  and  apaeUb 
made  to  onr  own  order. 

Onr  Stock  of  them  Watches  la  now  lha  lattnal  ag 
our  prices,  all  tlduga  considered,  are  the  kiweat  h  (w 
City. 

BALL,  BLACK,  &  CO., 

Jewellers  &  Silversmiths, 

S6B  and  567  BROADWAY. 

WK  NKND  SINGLE 

WALTHAM  WATCHES 

bv  Expreea  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  alnr 
the  purchaser  to  open  the  package  and  examtne  th 
watch  before  mying  the  bill.  Send  Ibr  our  Prlce-Ug. 
whicb  gives  fell  particniara,  and  pleaae  state  that  rcnim 
tbla  advertisement  hi  Eviar  Satvxoay. 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

_ ^  „  No.  86rt  New  Yofk^ 

All  prices  reduced  since  iTeb.  IbU 

ICKE’l 

ECLECTIC  OIL 

la  Pan,  Safe,  Sweet,  and  Economical 

J.  H.  WICKKS, 

_ 180  Malden  Lane,  N.T. 

architect. 

UJtA  I000"'*5?«3“ 

GSO.  E.  WOODWASD, 

Publisher,  191  UnNHtway.N.T, 

I  jnm^K'MIH  Send  for  Cntntogve  all  beob 
:  on  Architecture.  AgricHlhm, 

^3^sS^^3sis£Kt  Field  Sports  amt  the  Horu. 

FEEN^ITITPIE. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets, 

COMi'LMTB,  poll  THK 

PARLOR,  CHAMBER,  LIBRARY,  &&,  it 

Huperior  In  Quality, 

l>«autlfUl  in  I'inlah, 

Perfect  in  Dcaigk 

AND 

WARRANTKD  IN  EVERY  KESPECL 

AT  THK 

Lowest  Manufacturers*  Prioei 
SALESROOMS,  HAVMARKET  SQUARE.  BOSTDl 

CatRlognes  by  mail  when  dcslrod. 

First  Premiums  swanlod  by  American  InstitBle,  Ma 
lif-AOIC  LANTF.RNH,  STEBEOT^Wlf*. 

It  a  aail  ISssntrint-Vtfir  .tpjiaratiu.fa  Pahuc  W*"- 

tbma.  Sunda.v-Schoola,  Ac.  Illustmtod  PriewH  ahkg? 
with  list  Ilf  si-veral  thousand  l•legnnlI}■  i  olored  'lerwf 
tming  ,Vrt,  Science,  Hlatovy,  IlcUglon,  aeaima 

T.  n.  MCALLISTER.  Orridm 

49  Snjaaa8t,E'' 

WAiJHAMM::iii 

Time-Keeper,  la  deecribed  In  onr  MW 
akaoie.aml/w  by  H.  ().  FORD  * 

Hoeton.  Prices  Jlrdaced.  Gfrods  sent  C.  ***  ^ 
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“A  (lueatlon  that  now  agitates  the  mlnda  of  many 
watrhmakera  la,  ‘  which  la  the  beat  watch  to  reeommand 
for  ladles’  use:  the  Atrwrican  nr  Swiss f’ 

**  At  the  time  the  ivtailer  aflls  It,  he  ran  make,  prob¬ 
ably,  mure  iiMflt  on  a  Swiss  Watch  than  on  a  ‘Lady 
EMn  ’  maiinlkctured  by  the  National  Watch  Cumpaiu’. 
When  we  sell  the  Swiss  Watch  we  have  to  ‘  warrant  K  ’ 
Ibr  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  thereby  begin  to  Icee  the 
profit.  In  a  month  or  so  Ibe  stopwork  la  out  of  repair. 
If  the  mainspring  should  break,  Ibe  chancra  arc  that  the 
recoil  of  the  Darrel  is  so  great  that  the  leaves  of  the  cen- 
tre-ptnkm  ate  broken,  and  Ibe  teeth  In  the  Igurel  In  the 
same  rondlUun.  llieu  our  labor,  or  tbe  time  of  our 
watchmaker,  begins  to  eat  Into  the  original  ptu4H  of  the 
■ale. 

“  In  our  opinion  the  ‘  Lad.v  Elgin  ’  la  not  only  anperim 
to  most  of  the  Swiaa  Watches,  but  In  man.v  of  Its  w.  IH 
la  a  more  scleiitlfir  plere  of  work ;  more  durable  than  any 
other  movenient  of  American  mannCtcture  nr  ladles' 
uae.”—  WeUekmaHPt  Jomrmal. 

on  your  Jeweller  and  Mk  to  lee  the  Elgha 

The  FJgln  IDnetrated  Almaner  or  tbe  Illnstnrted  .krtt-  ^ 
cle  on  “Ancient  aqd  Modem  Ilme-Kceperi,"  by  A.  D. 
lOrhardaiin, sent  .Vee  uism  api  tlcatJiiii  to  Natkmnt  lEIgln) 
Watch  ('imiMiiv.  Ifl  ami  I  I  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  ur 
No.  1  Maklea  Lane,  New  Yoik. 


mAU35A3BBI  liullillng,  auppllad  y  W 
srilpll.-e  rtrrular  of  “  Village  Builder.  A^-y  _ 
ni(  KNELL  *  CO.,  Pnhlliguta.'17WaBmm,*_L_ 


nbOLEYC 

^  YEAsr^ 

Powder 


1  U  ragWy  tapatasMag  aB  otkar  p.mars"'  -gjl 

'  MIsfMl,  Baft  ai.d  WhrUfms  MOLIB,  ^ 

Bedtakft  sad  olhor  OrMIe  Oeif- 

MaMaM.,  sad  slwvsa  rMdg  fcr  toswMsW  |g 

jyr  haWag  FwwUr  la  IS.  rOAAA  aad 

ZAJrgQJIAkd,  toaageltoato/fe'f'*^' 


Is  tha  aas  af  JHaws,  j-agriM 

aad  la  la  fert,  la  wwy  rwpw*.  **• 
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yy  j^i  nfrE  G£ORG£  C.  Bi^RRRX'P. 

George  carter  barrett  was 

in  Ireland  upon  the  28th  of  July, 
1838.  HI*  father,  Gilbt'rt  Carter  Barrett, 
^  *  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
1846  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett,  having  ac- 
the  carreer  of  a  missionary,  left  his 
land,  taking  with  him  the  subject  of 
gar  sketch,  and  proceeded  to  Delaware,  Can- 
gjj,  West,  not  far  from  which  town  were 
the  settlements  of  certain  remnants  of  the 
Moncey  and  Oneida  tribes  of  Indians.  To 
settlements  the  missionary  at  once 
Mceeded  and  entered  upon  his  work,  in 
he  was  materially  assisted  by  his  son, 
alaise  well-known  taste  for  music  and  lan- 
ptms  was  there  first  develop^  and  util- 
^  The  ex^sure  and  hardsnips  to  which 
thsr  were  subjected  gradually  undermined 
the  father’s  delicate  constitution,  and  after 
sere^  years  of  successful  ministration,  he 
irss  compelltiJ  to  abandon  his  beloved  work, 
sod  seek  relief  in  a  change  of  climate.  A 
feir  months  later  he  died  of  consumption, 
in  the  south  of  France.  The 
nm,  then  thirteen  years  of 
was  adcmted  by  his  fatli- 
m'l  brother,  William  C.  Bar- 
lett,  a  successful  New  York 
Inwyer,  and  from  that  time, 
viA  the  exception  of  a  single 
period  of  misunderstanding, 
the  relations  between  the  two 
here  been  of  the  warmest 
and  most  affectionate  chanic 
ter.  Judge  Barrett  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Columbia  College, 
aad  subsetjuently  studied  law 
in  his  uncle’s  office,  where  lie 
nmained  until  the  age  of 
riditeen,  when,  owing  to  the 
Mi^erstanding  to  which 
leference  has  been  made,  he 
vas  thrown  upon  his  own  rc- 
aoarces.  For  the  next  tlirce 
rears  he  devoteil  comidera- 
M  time  in  a  semi-profesiional 
wij,  to  literature ;  contribut¬ 
ing  to  various  jieriodicals  and 
journals,  at  the  same  time 
actug  as  managing  clerk  in 
various  law  offices;  among 
others  that  of  Mr.  I.  M.  Van 
Cott,  an  able  New  York  advo-  . 
cate.  Upon  attaining  his  ma- 
jori^,  he  was  naturalized  6 
Chief-Judge  Daly,  in  the 
Geort  of  Common  Pleas ;  the 
time  court  in  which,  eight 
jreais  later,  he  took  his  seat 
M  the  associate  of  the  judge 
bjr  iriiom  he  was  natural¬ 
ised.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  he 
rtjobed  his  uncle,  with  whom 
a  partnership  was  formed  and 
I  large  and  successful  prac¬ 
tice  speedily  followed.  At 
the  unprecedentedly  early  ago 
of  twenty-five,  he  was,  by  the 
sqiportofall  parties,  elected 
iwtice  of  the  Sixth  District 
Court  of  New  York  City'. 

This  oflSce '  he  filled  with 
crwBt  and  ability  for  four 
yesra,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of 
Coiunon  Pleas.  During  his 
term  of  office  this  court  re¬ 
pined  its  great  distinctive 
Imputation  for  purity  and  char- 
totcr.  Judges  Daly,  Brady, 

>S|1  Barrett,  were  invariably  ' 
poiated  out  as  remarkable  ex- 
o^itioos  to  the  almost  univer- 
•■••demnation  of  the  New 
fork  Courts,  and  the  bench 
of  tk  Common  Pleas  was 
W  in  high  esteem  both  by 
*  har  and  the  community, 
to  the  fidl  of  1869,  to  the 
P*ut  regret  of  tho  public,  this  excellent 
yfaation  was  broken  up.  Judge  Brady 
derated  to  the  Supreme  bench,  and 
Barrett,  owing  to  me  insufficiem-y  of 
tol  salary,  being  compelled  to  resign  and 
to  the  more  lucrative  practice  of  his 
ion.  During  the  last  two  years, 
Barrett  has  been  cmploy’cd  as  counsel 
of  the  most  important  of  the  great 
yPYwk  litigations,  in  which  he  has  won 
to**jwd  fame  as  an  advocate  ns  well  as 
success.  Notwithstanding  the 
character  of  his  professional  du- 
Judge  Barrett  has  found  time  to  per- 
in  the  cause  of  reform, 
details  of  his  great  and  still  pro- 
PjMg  battle  against  corruption,  are  too 
^^own  to  reouire  more  man  a  passing 
*'hile  bis  speech  at  the  great 
2*  ®f*ting  of  last  April  at  the  Croper 
’'"•Pe  u  noif  remembered  for  its  extraor- 


dina^  accuracy  of  statement  as  proved  by 
the  facts  and  figures  which  have  recently 
been  published,  as  well  as  for  its  almost  pro¬ 
phetic  utterances  with  respect  to  the  proba¬ 
ble  effect  of  such  facts  upon  the  coming 
Presidential  contest.  He  lias  also  contrib¬ 
uted  valuable  papers  upon  social  sciences, 
notably  that  read  at  the  session  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Science  Association,  held  in  New  York 
in' the  fall  of  1869,  upon  “  Criminal  Juris¬ 
prudence.”  It  was  in  this  paper  that  he 
attacked  the  Grand  Jury  system  as  a  ma¬ 
chine  offering  to  bad  men  in  power  the 
means  either  of  screening  the  guilty  or  of 
oppressing  the  innocent;  a  suggestion  the 
practical  force  of  which  is  peculiarly  exem- 
^ified  in  New  Yoric  at  the  present  time. 
The  characteristics  of  Judge  Barrett’s 
mind,  both  as  a  judge  and  an  advocate,  are 
clearness  and  perspicuity,  combined  with 
impassioned  force  and  fearlessness  of  ex¬ 
pression.  It  is  impossible  to  misunderstand 
what,  as  a  jurist,  he  means  to  decide  on,  or, 
as  counsel,  to  claim.  In  the  latter  capacity, 
he  exhibits  great  fertility  of  resources  as 


every  thing.  I  was  even  left  without  my  hat. 

God  bless  the  Boston  folks,  and  but  fur  a 
warm  bed  and  clothing  from  your  noble  city 
my  wife  would  now  nave  been  dead.  A 
pair  of  blankets  (from  Boston)  was  brought 
to  us  in  our  hour  of  peril,  thus  saving  the 
life  of  my  wife  and  little  one.  How  accept¬ 
able  the  food  has  been,  too ;  but  hundrras 
about  us  have  nearly  died  from  over-eating 
as  well  as  from  exposure.  The  first  thing  I 
got  to  eat  was  a  “  Boston  cracker.”  I  en¬ 
joyed  it  better  than  I  ever  enjoyed  a  dinner. 
I  had  a  little  money  in  my  vest  pocket,  which 
will  keep  us  a  long  while.  We  have  a  tent 
now,  and  are  very  comfortable,  and  should 
feel  perfectly  happy  if  we  only  knew  the 
fate  of  our  dear  mother,  who  is  missing.  I 
presume  we  never  shall. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  the  writing,  for  it 
is  accomplished  iinaer  many  difficulties.  We 
shall  always  bless  your  people  for  their 
great  kindness.  'Three  cheers  went  up  for 
Boston  from  our  little  crowd  last  night.  A 
bundle  of  baby  clothes  was  brought  to  us 
last  night,  with  a  label,  “  From  the  Christian 


EX-JUDGE  GEORGE  C.  BARRETT,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


well  as  skill  in  the  cross-examination  of 
witnesses ;  but  above  these  intellectual 
traits,  the  purity  of  his  life  and  personal 
character  is  impressed  ujxin  his  profes¬ 
sional  assertions,  and  adds  weight  to  every 
argument  which  he  conducts. 


A  Touching  Letter.  —  Mr.  John  A. 
Nolan,  formerly  of  Boston,  writes  as  follows 
to  a  firiend  in  this  city : 

My  dear  Friend,— You  doubtless  think 
of  my  family  and  self  as  dead.  I  am  happy  to 
inform  you  that  my  wife  and  babe  are  now 
well.  Our  little  daughter  (our  first-boni) 
was  born  on  Lincoln  Park  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  8th  inst.  I  had  made  a  home  of  my 
coat,  a  sheet  that  a  neighbor  kindly  loaned 
me,  and  a  high  hat  that  I  picked  up  near 
our  location.  We  were  hoarding  at  the 
Sherman  House,  but  had  to  Bee  a^  leave 


Union  of  Boston.”  In  the  handle  was  every 
thing,  even  to  a  nursing  bottle,  a  very 
acceptable  article,  which  we  were  obliged  to 
use.  God  bless  the  hands  that  did  up  that 
bundle ;  a  mother  must  have  done  it.  We 
call  our  baby  Eva  Boston,  and  we  hope  she 
may  grow  up  to  bless  the  donors  of  her  first 
outfit. 

Robert  Collyer.  —  A  correspondent 
sends  from  Chicago  to  the  New- York  Tribune 
the  following  account  of  a  Sabbath  scene ,  — 

The  few  churches  which  are  still  open 
have  been  crowded.  The  sermons  all  turned 
upon  the  great  calamity.  Many  of  the 
pastors  of  the  destroyed  churches  held  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  open  air  in  front  of  the  ruins. 
Dr.  Ryder’s  congregation  met  in  Wabash 
Avenue,  and  almost  the  entire  congregation 
of  Unity  Church  came  together  in  Dearborn 
Street  at  the  call  of  their  pastor,  Rev. 


Robert  Collyer.  The  exercises  were  simple 
and  touching,,  consisting  merely  o£  a  prayer 
and  a  hymn,  and  a  few  words  of  manly  sym¬ 
pathy  and  exhortation  from  the  warm-hearted 
orator.  Street  and  sidewalk  were  covered 
with  men,  women  and  children,  who  were 
sometimes  moved  to  laughter  by  the  quaint 
humor  of  the  speaker,  and  sometimes  to 
tears  by  his  deep  and  earnest  pathos.  'The 
day  was  clear  and  mild,  and  the  October 
sunshine  fell  89ftlv  on  his  gray  hairs  as  he 
stood  in  front  m  uiis  once  l^autiful  church, 
now  wholly  in  ruins,  and  talked  to  his 
people  in  a  cheering  way.  He  said  God 
would  not  ask  of  them  impossibilities.  The 
calamity  was  so  vast  that  the  people  were 
stunned  and  dumb.  They  could  not  yet  lift 
themselves  up  into  that  higher  atmosphere 
they  yet  homd  to  reach,  where  they  could 
thank  God  for  thu  visitation.  All  this  in 
good  time  they  would  hope  and  pray  for, 
but  God  would  not  demand  this  to-day. 

He  then  referred,  in  plain  and  touching 
language,  to  the  terrible  losses  they  had 
suffered,  but  soon  changed  to  the  more  hope¬ 
ful  aspects  of  the  case,  showing 
how  much  they  had  yet  worth 
living  fur.  He  urged  (hem  to 
look  forward  and  not  back¬ 
ward,  and  excited,  even  among 
those  unfortunate  people,  a 
momentary  burst  of  good  spir¬ 
its  by  his  quietly  numorous 
description  of  Lot’s  wife  and 
wliat  me  came  to  by  mourning 
over  her  spoons  and  table-eloths 
which  were  burnenl  in  Sudunu 
Every  one  must  now  engage  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction. 
He  then  briefly  and  mo<lestIy 
referred  to  himself  and  Ids  in¬ 
tentions.  lie  would  stay  by  his 
people ;  he  did  not  think  they 
could  find  a  cheaper  parson. 
He  had  preached  one  year  for 
seventy-five  cents,  and  could 
do  it  again  if  necessary.  He 
could  support  himself  fur  tho 
present  by  lecturing,  and  as  a 
last  resort  he  could  still  make 
as  good  a  horseshoe  as  any 
blamismith  in  Chicago.  Tlie 
audience  dispersed  after  sing¬ 
ing  a  hymn,  greatly  cheered 
and  brightened  by  the  whole¬ 
some  and  helpful  words  of  their 
preacher  and  firiend,  who 
seemed  to  fiurget  his  own  severe 
losses  in  tiying  to  console  them 
for  theirs. 


The  spirit  photographers 
have  moved  from  Illinois  to 
Texas,  and  are  now  astonishing 
the  people  of  Robertson  Coun¬ 
ty,  in  the  latter  State.  Quite 
recently  a  farmer,  whose 
veracity  is  answered  for  by 
the  Cailvert  Tribune,  used  a 
white  sheet,  made  firom  “  bolt 
towels,”  and  more  than  half 
worn,  to  protect  his  wagon 
from  the  weather.  On  remov¬ 
ing  it,  after  several  days,  he 
was  amazed  to  find  the  sheet 
covered  over  with  well-defined 
sketches  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
decayed  logs.  As  there  was 
no  evidence  that  an  artist,  in 
the  flesh,  bad  lately  been  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  farmer 
and  his  wife,  in  the  absence 
of  any  reasonable  elucidation 
of  the  mysteiy,  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  visitOTS 
from  the  unseen  world  have 
been  induced  to  undertake  the 
ornamentation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  property. 


American  Tea. -— Tea-growing  is  now 
carried  on  in  the  various  parts  of  the  South 
with  considerable  success.  A  gentleman  in 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  has  successfully  raised 
plants  and  cured  tea,  which  he  claims  can¬ 
not  be  excelled  in  flavor  by  the  imported 
article.  He  chained  the  plants  from  the 
agricultural  bureau  of  the  patentroffice,  pre- 
vmus  to  the  war,  and  their  number  has 
increased  every  year,  the  latter  plants  being 
fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  those  first 
grown.  Sncccssftil  experiments  have  also 
recently  been  made  in  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  California,  and  the  climate 
of  several  other  sections  the  United 
States  is  well  adapted  to  this  plant.  Cali¬ 
fornia  especially  seems  to  possess  peculiar 
advantages  in  tnis  respect,  and  tea  cultore 
has  already  commenced  among  the  Chinese 
who  have  settled  there,  and  with  the  most 
encouraging  resniU. 
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CALAMITY  AS  A  TEACHER  OF  PO¬ 
LITICAL  ECONOMY. 

fPHE  frightful  calamity  of  the  burning 
X  of  Chicago  afibrds  an  importunitv  o? 
putting  a  favorite  fallacy  of  some  oi  the 
Labor  Reformers  to  a  decisive  test.  All 
wealth,  they  say,  is  created  by  Labor,  and 
Labor  is  entitle  to  all  it  creates.  Capital 
is  an  impertinent  interloper  in  the  process 
of  production,  and  should  be  ignominiously 
dismissed  without  receiving  its  interest. 

AVell,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  is  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  land  is  worth,  perhaps,  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  and  hundr^s  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  capital  have  been  invested  in  the 
railroads  which  have  made  the  city  a  great 
centre.  Suppose  we  give  in  all  these  ad¬ 
vantages  due  to  capital,  and  allow  the  la¬ 
borers  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  and 
attempt  to  build  up  Chicago  anew.  Is  it 
not  plain  that  th^  would  starve  to  death  in 
foi^-eight  hours  ? 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  valne  of 
the  land  is  so  great  that  they  could  easily 
hire  money  to  support  themselves  while  the 
process  of  reconstruction  was  going  on. 
Certainly  they  could ;  but  what  would  that 
be']  but  calling  in  Capital  to  aid  Labor  ? 
They  <N>uld  not  hire  money  without  paying 
interest  on  it ;  and  the  interest  they  would 
pay  simply  represents  the  profits  of  Capi¬ 
tal,  which  they  pretend  to  consider  robbery. 

The  fundamental  fact  is  this :  that  in  all 
civilized  communities  there  is  lodged  some¬ 
where  the  means  of  daily  supporting  laborers 
during  the  time,  long  or  tJiort,  required  to 


make  their  labor  really  productive  of  wealth. 
Let  us  take  the  simplest  case.  If  the  farms 
of  the  United  States  were  given  to  hired 
“  hands,”  and  all  previous  accumulations  of 
food,  due  to  the  foresight  of  Capital,  were 
destroyed,  how  could  the  "  hands  ”  be  sup¬ 
ported  between  the  time  of  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  and  the  ripening  of  the  corn  and 
wheat? 

In  the  immense  complications  of  the 
problem,  springing  from  the  diversified  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  present  day,  one  fact  stands 
plainly  out,  that  the  destruction  of  capital 
is  the  killing  of  laborers.  The  capital  of 
the  most  opulent  communities  is  rarely  more 
than  two  or  three  times  their  annual  pro¬ 
duction.  The  “reserve”  of  prcxluction, 
held  by  small  and  large  capitalists,  in  sums 
varying  from  a  thousand  dollars  to  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions,  is  now  barely  able  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  population  which  increases  in  num¬ 
bers  nearly  as  fast  as  new  contrivances  for 
creating  wealth  add  to  the  means  of  sup¬ 
porting  them. 

The  capital  of  the  whole  country  b  now 
drawn  upon  to  support  the  hundred 
thousand  laborers  suddenly  deprived  of 
food,  clothes,  and  shelter  by  the  most  terri¬ 
ble  conflagration  of  modern  times.  The 
amount  subscribed  in  charity,  though  it 
amounts  to  millions,  is  small  as  compared  with 
the  draft  made  on  the  aggregate  capital  of 
the  nation.  Every  stock-holder  of  an  in¬ 
surance  company,  every  merchant  who  has 
trusted  the  business  men  of  Chicago,  every 
holder  of  mortgages  on  the  buildings  which 
have  been  destroyed,  contributes  to  Chicago 
labor,  in  its  dire  extremity.  Capital,  as 
charity,  may  send  five  or  six  millions  to 
relieve  palpable  misery ;  but  Capital,  <x>n- 
sidered  on  its  selfish  side,  will  lose  at  least 
a  hundred  millions  in -its  investments  in 
Chicago  property;  and  thb  vast  sum, 
larger  than  any  that  the  annals  of  human 
beneficence  can  match,  is  practically  a  gift 
to  lighten  the  load  of  Chicago  ruin. 

But  even  after  this  enormous  sacrifice  of 
capital,  it  is  plain  as  sunlight  that  Labor  would 
be  imbecile  to  rebuild  the  city.  It  must . 
still  depend  on  outside  wealth,  to  aid  it  in 
thb  noole  purpose.  Chicago  will  rise  anew 
from  its  ruins ;  but  thb  result  will  be  due, 
not  merely  to  the  capital  subscribed  in 
charity,  and  the  capital  practically  sub¬ 
scribed  in  the  losses  of  outside  investors  in 
Chicago  property,  but  to  the  great  amount 
of  additional  capital  which  will  seek  Chi¬ 
cago  for  profitable  investment,  and  thus 
fera,  clothe,  and  shelter  labor,  whilst  it  rap¬ 
idly  carries  on  the  colossal  task  of  recon¬ 
structing  the  city. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that,  if  labor  alone 
creates  wealth,  what  prevents  labor  from 
proving  the  assertion  by  experimeut  ?  Let 
laborers  proceed  at  once  to  work  entirely 
for  themselves,  and  dismiss  capitalbts  as  in¬ 
solent  intruders  into  their  domain.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  in  our  laws,  institutions, 
or  manners  to  obstruct  them  in  tbb  enter¬ 
prise.  Every  man  and  every  woman  b  at 
liberty  to  create  as  much  wealth  as  he  or 
she  chcxiscs.  But  the  one  thing  wantiug  b 
thb  abhorred  “capital”  If  the  laborers 
co-operate,  the  (xi-operation  implies  that 
they  have  saved  enough  from  theb  wages 
to  work  for  three,  or  six,  or  twelve  months 
without  wages;  and  what  b  this  fund,  arising 
from  the  savings  of  labor,  but  “capital”? 
It  b  the  union  of  thb  hateful  thing  with 
industry,  which  enables  “  iudustriab  ”  phy¬ 
sically  to  exbt. 

Probably  the  radical  Labor  Reformer 
would  agree  with  us  in  saying  that  Labor 
cannot  create  wealth  without  drawing  (m 
the  reserves  of  Labor,  that  b,  on  Capital. 
But  he  would  insbt  that  the  present  body  of 
laborers  had  the  right  to  take  possession  of 
all  the  accumulations  of  property  resulting 
from  the  efibrts  of  working-men  during  the 
two  centuries  and  a  half  of  our  hbtory. 
AVhat  the  dead  laborers  of  the  past  two 
hundred  years  have  been  cheated  out  of — 
that  b,  the  present  capital  of  the  country  — 
should  revert  to  their  living  representatives, 
the  workmen  bf  the  present  day.  This 
pretension  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  scare¬ 
crows  invented  and  patented  by  an  ingenious 
Yankee.  It  would,  he  said,  not  only  keep 
the  crows  from  prejdng  on  the  corn,  but 
(Nimpel  them  to  return  ml  the  ewn  they  had 
stolen  during  previous  years  I 

That  the  laborer  should  become  s  capi¬ 
talist,  is  the  wish,  of  course,  of  all  good 
men.  But  he  should  become  a  capitalist 
by  thrift  and  not  by  theft.  Aa  a  voter,  he 
may  exercbe  hb  right  of  sufirage  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  all  property  insecure ;  but 
confiscation  b  the  deaiiliest  of  all  enemies 
of  that  production  on  the  activity  of  which 
hb  real  welfare  depends ;  and  stealing  b 
now,  as  it  ever  has  been,  the  most  fooush 
of  all  substitutes  for  creating. 


WET  BLANKETS. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  HELPS  in  hb  volume  of 
brief  essays  and  aphorisms  entitled 
“  Brevia,”  has  a  sly  hit  at  that  spirit  of  wet. 
blanket-ism  which  in  every  age  has  stood 
ready  to  chill  the  heart  of  Ae  inventor,  \ 
daring  Chinese  soul  has  conceived  a  fo^ 
and  purposes  to  introduce  it  among  hu 
countjymen  in  place  of  the  time-honored 
cho{>-8tick.  Conservatbm  and  bigotry  rim 
up  in  wrath  and  throw  their  wet  blanket 
upon  the  enterprise.  “  The  proposed  in- 
vention  is  impious,  troublesome,  unnecesnn 
and  ludicrous.  Besides,  it  is  impossible,  by 
reason  of  its  difficulty ;  and  if  it  were  pm} 
ble,  it  would  be  most  dangerous.  It  u  pot. 
ting  a  ready  weapon  into  every  angry  mao’i 
hand,  when  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  mount¬ 
ing  into  men’s  heads,  as  it  will  into  the  wueit 
heads,  at  dinner  time.  There  could  be  no 
blessing  on  a  meal  that  was  to  be  eaten  witb 
forks.  Not  that  they  could  be  used ;  for  H 
would  take  a  life-time  to  learn  how  to  um 
them.  Then  what  was  to  become  (^tbe 
four  great  Tang-rang  ceremonials,  which  sU 
depended  upon  the  meat  being  taken,  bit 
by  bit,  in  due  succession,  between  Uie  thumb 
and  each  of  the  several  fingers  ?  How  wu 
the  Celestial  monarch  to  show  his  worid- 
astounding  favor  to  a  wisely-controlling  min¬ 
ister,  when  that  royal  personage  couRl  not 
take  between  his  thumb  and  his  little  finger 
a  boiled  bird’s-nest,  and  forever  irradiate 
with  joy  the  statesman,  by  throwing  it  uto 
his  mouth,  held  open  reverently?  The 
thing  could  not  be ;  and  he  who  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  invent  such  a  machine  as  a  fork, 
was  an  idiot,  a  hater  of  men,  a  parricide, 
cousin  of  a  dead  dog,  and  a  despiser  of  all 
ceremoniab.  Finally,  what  would  hii  annt, 
widow  of  the  great  Ling-Pe,  say?  a  wIm 
lady  who  had  known  all  the  sacred  usages 
of  old.”  Thus,  remarks  the  writer,  the^ 
vention  of  forks  was  stopped  in  China;  and 
thus,  too,  several  fork  inventors  in  varioui 
lands  had  been  smothered  in  wet  blankets, 
until  the  wicked  idea  entered  into  a  mu 
who  refused  to  be  squelched,  and  then  forki 
were  invented;  but  be,  the  inventor,  wu 
justly  burnt  alive. 

Who  can  read  Mr.  Helps’s  clever  little 
parable,  and  not  reflect  on  the  discoursge- 
ments  and  obstacles  which  stupidity  1^ 
ever  thrown  in  the  paths  of  inventive  gen¬ 
ius  ?  What  wet  blankets  awaited  the  mu 
who  insbted  on  printing  with  movable  let¬ 
ters  I  AVhat  ridicule  and  abuse  were  the  lot 
of  him  who  believed  that  a  boat  might  bs 
propelled  by  steam  I  What  hintings  at  in¬ 
sanity  and  ^mal  croakings  of  failure  I  Tliii 
was  long  ago,  you  say.  It  was  not  so  long 
ago  that  we  had  learned  people  among  m 
demonstrating  to  a  hair  the  impoesibiliw 
of  laying  a  sub-marine  cable  from  Ileart'i 
Content  to  Valentia  Bay.  Some  of  tbcie 
doleful  prophets  are  undergoing  a  just  pun¬ 
ishment  by  being  obliged  to  read  in  today’i 
paper  detailed  accounts  of  what  happened 
yesterday  in  Japan. 

Almost  every  invention  that  has  light¬ 
ened  the  labor  of  man,  extended  the  sphere 
of  hb  knowledge,  or  added  to  the  sum  of 
hb  bmppiness,  has  been  made  in  direct  de¬ 
fiance  of  what  b  called  public  opinios. 
The  inventor  has  been  forced  not  only  to 
contend  with  the  mechanical  difficultiu 
which  beset  him  in  working  out  hu  coni^ 
tion,  but  to  struggle  against  the  prejudice, 
the  active  opposition,  or,  what  b  nearly  u 
depressing  to  the  sensitive  mind  (the  only 
kind  of  mind  that  invents),  the  stolid  it- 
difierence  of  his  own  time.  Inventors  hare 
BO  generally  been  regarded  as  mad^  by 
their  contemporaries,  that  one  is  inclmed  to 
accept  as  serious  the  satirical  statement 
of  hIM.  Erckmann-Chatrian :  “A  strange 
thing,  and  worthy  of  remark,  b  that  men 
of  good  sense  have  never  invented  uy 
thing ;  it  b  the  fools  who,  up  to  the 
time,  have  made  all  the  great  discoveriei. 
The  early  astronomers  were  held  as  dealen 
in  magic,  leaguers  with  the  infernal  po*^ 
and  were  imprisoned,  expatriate  or  fiw 
atmording  to  the  spirit  of  their  day  sno 
generation. 


peeler  superior  to  the  one  th^  ^ 
use  a  century  or  so,  the  first  impulse  (a 
countrymen  b  to  peel  the 
vator  with  hb  own  machine.  This 
done,  metaphorically,  and  the  poor 
being  dead  in  reality,  his  countryn^ 
adopt  hb  apple-peeler  and^  smile  p»5^|W 
on  the  more  backward  civilization  * 
countries  where  it  b  still  the  custoin 
move  the  rind  of  fruit  with  the  pw^ 
and  traditional  jack-knife.  Truly,  j 
of  the  inveutor  b  hard,  and  the  , 
hb  hardshipe,  even  when  they  are 
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with  success,  is  gcnerallj  the  saddest  of 
biographies.  Happily,  for  their  oarn  sakes, 
great  in  rentors  are  rare.  Perhaps,  however, 
consciousness  of  their  high  mission  is  a 
recompense  for  all  sufiering. 

Unfortunately  the  majority  of  people  arc 
without  this  sustaining  consciousness,  and 
yet  arc  exposed  to  the  dispiriting  influence 
of  wetrblanket-ism ;  for  the  man  with  the 
wet  blanket  is  a  power  in  social  circles,  in 
literature,  in  art,  and  in  all  the  affairs  of 
every-day  life.  If  there  is  a  dark  side  to  a 
thing,  he  sees  that  only ;  if  there  is  not  a 
dark  side  he  makes  one.  He  hears  the 
croak  of  the  raven  in  the  song  of  the  robin- 
Hc  spoils  your  picnic  by  taking  his  umbrella 
with  nim.  This  is  the  ghouliw  gentleman, 
described  by  Punch,  who  always  casts  a  gloom 
over  the  guests  at  theChristmas  dinner  by  won¬ 
dering  “  where  we  shall  all  be  this  time  next 
year.’’  When  you  tell  him  you  have  invested 
money  in  this  or  that  security,  you  feel  that 
if  he  does  not  burst  into  tears  it  is  because 
he  does  not  wish  to  inform  you  too  abruptly 
that  ^oti  have  sunk  ^our  capital.  To  meet 
him  in  the  morning  is  to  have  the  sunshine 
taken  out  of  the  whole  day.  To  meet  him 
at  night  is  to  go  to  bed  dejected.  The  art 
of  discouragement  is  the  easiest  of  arts, 
and  is  consequently  popular.  It  would  add 
greatly  to  the  average  of  human  happi¬ 
ness  u  the  professors  of  discouragement 
had  the  power  of  exercising  their  skill 
only  on  those  strong  geniuses  who  dawn 

Ethe  world  at  intervals,  intead  of 
ting  the  simple  enjoyments  of  the 
humble  folk  who  invent  nothing  and  who 
form  the  staple  of  this  world’s  population. 


NOTES. 


Mr.  HERCULES  ELLIS,  of  Dublin,  has 
given  out  a  theory  which,  if  correct,  will 
not  trouble  us  much,  but  will  be  rather  rough 
on  posterity.  According  to  Mr.  Hercules,  this 
earth,  which  we  have  come  to  consider  pretty 
much  as  our  own,  is  destined  to  take  in  its  turn 
the  place  of  the  siin  in  the  solar  system.  The 
sun  18  slowly  burning  away  and  melting  into 
gases ;  as  these  cool  down  there  will  be  winter 
in  the  sun,  and  our  globe  will  supply  the  missing 
heat.  Commencing  at  the  equator,  an  increas¬ 
ing  fire  will  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  earth, 
scorching  up  life  and  vegetation,  and  melting 
the  earth’s  crust  into  a  gasosphere.  Through¬ 
out  this  period  the  moon,  which  is  now  an  ice¬ 
bound  planet,  will  bask  in  vivifying  rays,  and 
enioy  the  genial  warmth  which  at  present 
belongs  to  ns.  Gradually  our  globe  will  once 
more  cool  down,  but  unless  a  larger  faculty  of 
accommodation  to  altered  circumstances  shall 
bare  taken  place,  animal  life  will  bo  repre¬ 
sented  solely  by  a  race  of  salamanders.  Mr. 
Ellis  bids  ns  use  our  eyes  and  observe  how  at 
the  present  time  Mercury  is  burning,  and  Mars 
is  passing  flora  the  rctl  into  the  white  stage  of 
incandescence ;  the  sun  is  in  flames,  which  can 
be  seen  at  every  eclipse,  and  the  earth  is  bo- 
ceming  sensibly  warmer  every  year.  We  have 
not  personally  observed  any  of  these  phenom¬ 
ena.  We  have,  it  is  true,  noticed  that  New  j 
York  has  become  too  warm  for  Messrs. 
Connolly,  Tweed,  Hall  &  Co.,  but  we  arc  not 
aware  that  the  “  red  planet  Mars  ” — so  pleasant¬ 
ly  song  by  Longfellow  —  has  hauled  down  its 
colors.  But  allowing  Mr.  Ellis’s  rather  gloomy 
view  of  the  matter  to  be  correct,  wo  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  the  unpleasant 
changes  he  predicts  arc  not  to  take  place  for 
many  thousand  years  yet  Nino  or  ten  hun¬ 
dred  centuries  from  now  will  bo  time  enough 
to  Act  about  it. 


A  Sax  Fbakcibco  paper  brinp^  ns  an  ac¬ 
count  of  "  a  celebrated  French  engineer  named 
Pertniset,”  who  arrived  in  that  city  a  few  weeks 
sinra,  brinmng  with  him  specimens  of  a  bullet 
which  explodes  on  striking  an  object,  and  which 
the  inventor  claims  is  fcarftilly  fatal  in  its 
effects.^  To  prove  the  effective  nature  of  his 
exjdosivo  balls,  a  committee  of  skilful  and 
sncntific  gentlemen  was  requested  to  meet  at 
the  Agricultural  Park.  “  The  firing  was  made 
at  lumber  ten  inches  thick,  some  of  the  wood 
being  California  laurel  and  others  Oregon  and 
Pn^  Sound  white  pine.  The  first  shots  were 
made  at  light  wood,  and  the  balls  went  clean 
through  it,  at  the  same  time  the  orifice  of  the 
exit  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  entrance, 
and  the  bore  was  carlionized,  showing'  explosion 
and  combustion.  The  next  experiment  was 
made  at  some  heavy  lumber,  at  first  with  a  ball 
of  small  calibre.  It  penetrated  to  a  consider¬ 
able  depth,  exploded  and  slightly  firactnred  the 
wood  around.  The  experimenter  now  used  a 
lamer  ball,  and  the  lumber  was  split  to  pieces 
^  scattered  around.  Then  some  tightly- 
mlded  paper,  half  a  foot  in  thickness,  was  used  ; 
aa  a  tuget ;  paper  being,  as  is  well  known,  one 
^  the  most  resistant  subatances  to  ballets. 
The  greater  port  of  the  balls  went  right  through, 
yHpg  a  very  large  hole.  This  was  an  In- 
•■aattng  experiment,  showing  the  successive 
mqdosions  oi  the  ball  as  it  burnt  its  way  through 
w  obstacle.  At  first  there  is  a  hole  the  sise  of 
we  bullet,  then  comes  an  explosion  and  the 
aoW  enlmges,  then  other  explosions,  nntil 
"■ally  where  the  ball  emerged  the  hole  la  fully 


five  inches  in  diameter.  So  that  there  b  a  scries 
of  explosions  during  the  course  of  the  ball 
through  a  body.  A  ball  for  whalers  was  next 
fired  in  U>  a  large  bundle  of  paper,  and  the  ex¬ 
plosion  was  terrific.  Hardly  a%hred  was  left, 
and  the  whole  mass  was  scorched  and  scattered 
far  and  wide  by  the  shock.  On  inquiry  we 
found  that  the  bwl  itself  b  quite  safe  to  handle, 
and  can  be  thrown  on  the  ground  without 
exploding.  'There  are  no  caps  inside  the  bullet, 
nor  is  the  powder  explosive  at  the  usual  tem¬ 
perature,  out  when  fired  out  of  the  rifle  it 
attains  a  great  heat,  nearly  two  hundred  degrees, 
and  will  explode  on  the  slightest  contact  with  a 
foreign  body.  Herein  lies  the  great  merit  of 
the  invention,  if  merit  may  be  claimed  for  so 
destructive  a  projectile.  Wo  question  if  a 
grizzly,  or  a  sea  lion,  or  a  pum^  or  a  whale 
would  entirely  agree  with  the  civilized  world  in 
admiring  the  invention  of  M.  Pertubet.” 

A  CLEVER  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
(ientleman’s  Matjazine,  says  that  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  is  very  angry  with  Mr.  Charles  Reade  for 
sketching  himself  in  hb  study  with  his  folios  of 
notes  and  newspaper  scraps  and  his  MSS. 
upon  his  desk,  and  letting  the  world  into  the 
secrets  of  his  atelier ;  but  what  the  author  of 
“  Hard  Cash  ”  has  done  in  thb  case.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  did  under  a  very  thin  disguise  in  “  Rod 
Gauntlet,"  Byron  in  “’Childe  Harold”  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  poems,  Shelley  in  "  Alastor,” 
Dbracli  in  “  Vivian  Grey  ”  and  “  Coningsby,” 
and — but  is  there  any  uced  to  go  on  1  Dozens 
of  names  will  suggest  themselves  to  every  one 
at  once,  from  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
down  to  that  mystenons  “man  of  fashion" 
who  makes  the  age  of  the  most  taking,  the 
pleasantest  and  handsomest  character  in  his 
novel  to  grow  with  his  own.  If  an  author  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  paint  his  own  portrait  in 
hb  novels,  b  he  to  be  permitted  to  sketch  hb 
friends  in  pen  and  ink  ?  Perhaps  this  b  not  a 
point  upon  which  one  could  expect  quite  an 
impartial  answer  from  the  Oxford  protessor  in 
“Lothair.”  But  novelbts  may  plead  two  or 
three  high  precedents  even  to  justify  portrait 
painting  of  this  sort.  All  Scott’s  eharaeters 
were  studies  flora  life.  Thackeray’s  characters 
were  not  all  developed  from  the  depths  of 
his  inner  consdonsness ;  and  Dickens  frankly 
acknowledged  that  most  of  hb  heroes  and  hero¬ 
ines  were  picked  out  of  his  own  circle  of  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  in  the  streets.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  and  graphic  portraits  that 
are  to  be  found  of  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
of  Theodore  Hook  and  of  De  Qnincey, 
aro  those  which  arc  to  bo  found  imbedded, 
like  the  fly  in  amber,  in  the  literature  of 
fiction.  One  can  easily  understand  that  it 
b  not  pleasant  to  take  up  the  most  popular 
novel  OI  the  year  and  to  find  one’s  own  portrait 
etched  by  the  hand  of  a  master  as  that  of  “a 
social  parasite ; "  but  that  b  no  excuse  for  run¬ 
ning  amuck  at  a  whole  generation  of  novelbts, 
and  condemning  a  custom  consecrated  by 
genius. 

The  new  “  Psychic  force  ”  which  sets  at  de¬ 
fiance  all — or  at  least  very  nearly  all  —  the 
old-fashioned  laws  of  nature,  docs  not  seem  to 
be  generally  welcome.  The  spirits  that  once 
astonished  us  now  make  ns  laugh.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  water  our  disembodied  fellow- 
creatures  are  treated  quite  as  irreverently.  The 
other  day.  Professor  Rutherford,  in  London, 
charactenzed  the  pretensions  of  the  Spiritualbts 
os  “  an  outrage  to  science  and  common  sense.” 
It  was  stated,  he  said,  “  upon  the  authority  of 
a  certain  noble  lord,  that  a  gentleman  had  the 
power  of  floating  in  the  air  at  will.  That  gen¬ 
tleman  and  hb  disciples  did  not  yet  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  make  a  public  exhibition  of  their 
powers,  but  continued  to  ride  in  omnibuses  or 
cabs,  finding  it  safer  not  to  trust  to  conveying 
themselves  about  by  their  own  power  of  wiiL” 

The  New-  York  Tribune  gives  an  account  of 
a  very  curious  circumstance  in  connection  with 
the  great  fire  at  Chicago.  Among  the  ruins  of 
the  Western  News  Company’s  establbhment, 
where  an  immense  stock  of  periodicals  and 
books  was  reduced  to  ashes,  there  was  found  a 
single  leaf  of  a  quarto  Bible  charred  around  the 
edges.  It  contained  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  which  opens  with 
the  following  words:  “How  doth  the  city  sit 
solitary  that  was  full  of  people  I  bow  b  she 
become  as  a  widow !  she  that  was  great  among 
the  nations  and  princess  among  the  provinces, 
how  b  she  become  tributary  1  she  weepeth  sore 
in  the  night,  and  her  tears  arc  on  her  cheeks :  — 
among  all  her  lovers  she  has  none  to  comfort 
her."  And  that  was  the  only  fragment  of 
literature  saved  flom  the  News  Cfompany’s 
great  depot. 


Through  thsit  shiftlessness  which  b  supposed 
to  characterize  literary  men,  M.  Jules  Janin  has 
thrown  away  an  excellent  opportunity  of  being 
embalmed  gratuitously.  Tne  Journal  det  D& 
bate  gives  the  following  account  of  the  matter : 
Once  upon  a  time  several  years  ago  M.  Janin, 
in  company  with  five  or  six.firiends,  dined  with 
M.  Gannel,  the  famous  embalmcr  of  rich  Parb- 
iens.  M.  Gannel  wbhing  to  do  the  handsome 
thing,  yet  not  being  without  a  certain  sardonic 
turn  of  mind,  pla^  under  the  plate  of  each 
guest  an  SOTcement  to  embalm  him  free  of  ex¬ 
pense.  The  oddity  of  the  gift  made  the  guests 
a  great  deal  more  merry  than  they  would  have 
been  could  they  have  known  that  five-sixths  of 
their  number  were  destined  to  require  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  M.  Gannel  in  the  course  of  the  next 
ten  years.  In  fitet,  aU  but  one  of  the  par^ 


profited  by  M.  Gannel’s  sin^lar  present  and 
were  skilfully  embalmed  by  tW  genial  gentle¬ 
man — all  but  the  inconsiderate  and  thought¬ 
less  Jules  J.-min,  who  didn’t  die.  Some  men 
never  take  advantages  of  their  (mportanitics. 
A  shocking  lesson  does  the  case  of  M.  J ules  Janin 
teach.  He  might  have  been  economically  em¬ 
balmed  for  nothing.  Now  he  or  his  friend  will 
h.avc  to  pay  for  ms  want  of  proper  foresight. 
The  jronerous  Gannel  b  himself  dead  and  spiced, 
and  the  improvident  Jules  b  going  about  with 
the  consciousness  that  he  has  not  looked  out 
very  sharply  for  hb  own  interests. 

The  following  statement,  which  is  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press,  b  a  fair  indication  of  the 
ignorance  which  prevails  touching  the  art  of 
engravinw  on  wood :  —  “  The  su wtitntion  of 
slate  for  Mxwood  in  engraving  has  been  lately 
found  to  bo  both  economical  and  efficient  for  the 
desired  purpose.  Especially  b  it  adapted  for  en¬ 
gravings  in  relief.  It  b  stated  that  whuc  blocks  of 
slate  arc  easily  cut,  they  will  wear  as  well  as  elec¬ 
trotypes,  and  furnish  over  one  hundred  thousand 
sharp  impressions  without  loss  of  detail.  The 
plates  are  not  affected  by  oil  or  water,  do  not 
vary  with  temperature,  and  never  become 
warped,  which  b  the  grand  fault  with  boxwood 
under  certain  eonditions.”  Any  sane  engraver 
will  tell  you  that  “slate"  b  just. as  good  a 
substitute  for  boxwood  as  a  brickbat  would  be. 
Engraving  can  bo  done  only  on  such  metals  or 
woMs  as  have  close  fibre  and  even  texture,  not 
liable  to  chip  or  tear,  yielding  fine  clean  lines 
and  sharp  edges.  Copper,  steel  and  wood  are 
the  only  substances  commercially  and  artbtically 
valuable  for  pictorial  purposes.  Pictures  can 
be  carved  on  any  substance  that  can  be  worked 
with  the  knife  or  chbcl — but  not  engraved  in 
the  tnie  sense  of  the  word. 

The  lost  number  of  Blackwood’s  Marine 
devotes  twenty  pages  to  an  examination  of  some 
recent  American  books.  The  authors  whose 
works  form  the  text  of  the  article  arc  Bret 
Ilartc,  Joaquin  Miller,  “Hans  Breitmann," 
Mbs  Phelps,  and  Mrs.  Whitney.  The  paper 
is  noticeable  as  containing  about  the  only  sane 
estimate  of  “  The  Songs  of  the  Sierras "  that 
we  have  seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
While  admitting  the  striking  merits  of  Mr. 
Miller’s  poems,  the  critic  docs  not  think  they 
are  so  very  much  better  than  Shakspeare’s.  In 
short,  hb  applause  b  rather  faint  compared  with 
the  frantic  shrieks  of  Mr.  Rossetti.  The  poetry 
of  Hans  Breitmann  b  handled  without  gloves. 
“It  has  nothing  really  comic  in  it  save  the 
jargon,  which  provokes  a  laimh  by  the  poorest 
means  —  means  of  which  the  Ethiopian  minstrel 
has  already  taken  full  possession."  Of  Mr. 
Harte’s  “  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  the  critic 
says,  “It  b  such  a  picture  as  Young  America 
may  hang  up  in  her  biggest  national  gallery, 
when  she  gets  one."  We  arc  having  one  buift. 
Messieurs,  our  cousins.  “  The  Gates  Ajar  ”  of 
Miss  Phelps,  and  “  Hitherto,”  by  Mrs.  Whitney, 
find  some  plea.-iant  commendation  at  the  han^ 
of  thb  critic,  who  is  eminently  appreciative  and 
good  natured  for  “  Old  Ebony.” 


Mr.  James  T.  Fields’s  “  Plea  for  Cheerful¬ 
ness  "  won  the  case  twice  for  him  last  week  in 
Boston  before  a  “  packed  jury  ”  of  hb  enthusi¬ 
astic  couutrymcn  and  countrywomen.  To  drop 
metaphor,  Mr.  Fields’s  lecture  b  the  best  thing 
on  the  lyccum  platform  thb  season. 


PERSONALS. 


—  M.  Guizot  goes  as  French  Minister  to  Greece. 

— R.  B.  Claflin  has  given  $1,000  to  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  _ 

—  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the  British  Minister, 
and  family,  are  to  be  in  Washington  this  week. 

—  A  memorial  to  the  late  Charles  Dickens,  who 
was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  U  to  be  raised  in  that 
town. 

—  President  Grant  was  so  much  pleased  by  his 
reception  in  Boston  last  week  that  be  was  quite 
speechless. 

—  Mr.  Childs,  proprietor  of  The  PkUadtlpkia 
Ledger,  returned  from  his  sojourn  in  Europe,  in 
the  Scotia,  last  week. 

—  General  Sherman  saib  thb  week  with  Rear- 
Admiral  Alden,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  Eu¬ 
ropean  fortifications. 

—  Brigham  Young  expresses  himself  as  feeling 
“easy  as  an  old  shoe."  He  was  always  regarded 
as  a  slippery  customer. 

—  Mr.  Dwight,  a  second-hand  bookseller  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia,  has  left  $36,000  to  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  University. 

—  Nearly  twenty  persons  have  committed  sui¬ 
cide  by  jumping  fron  the  St.  LouU  ferry-boats 
during  the  past  three  months. 

—  M.  Rochefort  b  writing  in  prison  a  hbtory  of 
Napoleon  III.  It  will  be  a  lively  history.  M. 
Rochefort’s  sentence  has  been  commuted  to  ban¬ 
ishment. 

—  A  cynical  admirer  of  Mr.  Seward  says  there 
is  now  hut  one  thing  left  for  the  great  statesman 
to  complete  the  roll  of  human  experience,  and 
that  is  to  go  np  in  a  balloon. 

—  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  will  tender  the  Grand-duke 
Alexis  a  grand  banquet,  to  take  place  in  lir.  Stew¬ 
art's  new  marble  palace,  comer  of  Thirty-fourth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

—  Mrs.  D.  T.  Patterson,  wife  of  ex-Senator  Pat¬ 
terson,  of  Tennessee,  daughter  of  ex-Presidciit 
Johnson,  the  amiable  and  accomnIishe<l  bdy  who 
presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  White  House  dur- 
I  ing  her  father’s  administration,  took  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  for  the  best  batter  at  the  recent  Cleveland 
I  County  Fair  in  Tennessee.  No  lady,  since  the 


days  of  Martha  Washington,  has  officiated  as  first 
lady  at  the  drawing-room  receptions  at  the  Presi¬ 
dential  mansion  with  more  becoming  grace  and 
dignity,  or  was  ever  more  respected  for  her  social 
qualities  and  great  worth  than  Mrs.  Patterson. 

—  Three  members  of  the  sophomore  class  at 
Yale  have  been  fined  $20  and  costs,  by  a  police 
magistrate,  on  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery 
proferred  by  “  hazed  ’’  freshmen. 

—  Mr.  I.oder,  who  lately  died  in  England 
worth  $15,000,000  made  $6,000,000  early  in  life, 
and  let  it  go  rolling  on  till  it  nad  trebled  itself 
without  much  effort  of  its  owner.  The  thing 
evidently  is  just  to  make  your  first.million. 

—  A  correspondent,  who  has  been  to  Oberem- 
mergau  to  see  the  Passion  play,  reports  that  he 
“  roomed  with  Judas  bcariot,’’  and  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  “  Infiuence’’ of  Judas  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  this  year  been  forbidden  to  go  behind 
the  scenes  and  talk  with  the  actresses. 

—  Book-illustrators  are  at  a  premium  in  London. 
The  best  artists  have  more  than  they  can  do. 
“Tenniel!”  said  a  publisher  the  other  day  to  a 
friend  who  suggested  him  in  connection  with  a 
book  about  to  be  plentifully  illustrated, —  “  why, 
Tenniel  could  not  do  it  for  a  twelvemonth  he 
is  so  busy. 

—  Robert  Dedman,  the  prisoner  who  at  the  con¬ 
vict  outbreak  from  the  Nevada  Prison  fought  so 
bravely  on  the  side  of  the  authorities,  and  by  his 
intrepidity  and  coolness  saved  the  life  of  Lieut 
Gov.  Denver,  has  been  pardoned.  He  was  sen¬ 
tenced  in  1869  to  imprisonment  for  life  for  murder 
in  the  second  degree. 

—  The  amusing  adventures  of  Mr.  Pisistratns 
Brown,  M.P.,  in  the  Highlands,  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  London  Datlv  News,  are  to  br  issara 
bv  Messrs.  Macmillan,  with  new  letters  and  with 
illustrations.  The  author  is  Mr.  W.  Black,  whose 
last  novel,  “  A  Daughter  of  Heth,”  is  one  of  the 
literary  successes  of  the  season. 

—  Vdfour,  the  celebrated  Palais  Royal  restaura¬ 
teur,  the  only  formidable  rival  of  the  Trois  Freres, 
is  announced  to  have  failed,  and  his  effects 
will  be  sold.  He  has  lost,  it  is  .stated,  nearly  $400,- 
000,  and  is  declared  to  be  bankrupt.  He  ascribes 
his  ruin  directly  and  entirely  to  the  war.  His  res¬ 
taurant  was  a  great  favorite  with  Americans,  who 
formed  a  large  part  of  his  patrons. 

—  The  Memoirs  of  Madame  Pasta  are  about  to 
appear.  They  have  never  been  written  until  now. 
It  IS  said  that  an  English  lady  living  on  the  L^a 
of  Como,  who  had  always  been  a  great  admirer 
of  the  prima  donna,  had  left  in  her  will  a  hand¬ 
some  sura  to  Pasta’s  daughter,  Madame  Ferrante. 
This  lady  has  just  made  over  the  sum  as  a  free 
gift  on  condition  of  the  Memoirs  appearing  at 
once.  Strange  to  say.  Pasta,  although  dead 
many  years  since,  is  unboned.  Her  coffin  still 
remains,  standing  on  tressels,  in  the  chapel  at 
Bellagio,  and  the  nuns  of  the  convent  gather 
round  it  every  Friday  evening  and  sing  hymns. 

—  A  Hindoo  lady  named  Steerungammal  has 
entered  the  lecture  field  in  Madras.  She  is  sail 
to  be  “  a  great  pundit  in  Telugn,  and  equally  so 
in  Sanscrit,’’  and  in  a  late  lecture  on  female  ed¬ 
ucation,  says  the  Calcutta  Mirror,  “  she  brought 
forward  quotations  from  the  Hindoo  Shastras  and 
Puranns  to  prove  the  sanction  of  female  education 
by  our  ancestors,  pathetically  pointed  out  the  de¬ 
plorable  condition  of  oursistei^  and  entreated  the 
gentlemen  present  to  do  something  in  the  way  of 
improving  their  condition.  This  is  the  first  In- 
stsnee  of  a  Hindoo  lady  coming  fprword  as  a 
public  lecturer  in  ail  India.  We  ks^vud,  very 
proud  of  the  lady.”  "" 

—  Some  months  ago  the  GauMs  gate  a  flill  and 
circumstantial  account  of  the  interrogatory  of 
Vermersch,  editor  of  the  famous  Pirs  Duasine, 
the  reporter  going  so  far  as  to  describe  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  demeanor  of  the  prisoner  when 
questioned  by  the  judge.  Now  the  Constitution, 
tne  GauUis,  and  several  other  French  papers  an¬ 
nounce  that  Vermersch  is  about  to  appear  before 
the  first  court-martial.  But  a  slight  difficulty 
arises,  for  it  seems  that  Vermersch  has  never  been 
in  prison  at  all ;  that  he  remained  for  a  month  con¬ 
cealed  in  Paris,  and  that,  far  from  being  on  the 
point  of  going  up  for  judgment,  he  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  Belgium,  and  from  thence  to  England, 
where  he  is  now. 

—  The  Princess  de  Beauffremeret  Is  suing  in 
Paris  for  a  separation  from  her  husband,  who  is  a 
colonel  of  hussars.  The  suit  began  just  before 
the  late  war  and  was  dismissed  by  the  judn,  who 
hoped  that,  if  the  defendant  was  not  killed,  he 
would  return  an  altered  man.  He  did  not.  The 
Prince  doesn’t  care  for  his  wife;  he  abuses  her  and 
all  her  friends,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  lose  the 
dowry.  As  an  instance  of  neglect,  it  was  brought 
forward  at  the  first  trial  th^  the  Prince,  iriio 
served  through  the  Mexican  campaign  never 
wrote  to  his  wife  daring  his  ahMnce  from 
France,  and  on  arriving  in  Paris  he  contented 
himself  with  sending  the  following  despatch  to 
his  wife,  who  was  in  the  country  :  “  I  can’t  find 
my  shirts."  During  the  recent  war  he  was  taken 
pnsoner,  and  not  only  neglected  to  write  to  his  wifo, 
but  on  bis  return  declarM  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
her  again. 

—  In  one  of  his  later  novels  M.  Jokai  makes  a 
Hungarian  succeed  in  getting  himself  executed, 
bv  one  of  Haynau’s  court-martials,  in  place  of  hts 
brother.  By  way  of  proving  thsft  fact  is  strangM-  than 
fiction,  a  Bohemian  newspaper  tells  the  fiulowing 
story  of  Francis  Havlicek,  who  was  lately  buried 
at  Prague  with  patriotic  honors.  He  was  one  of 
the  prSoners  arrested  by  order  of  Prince  Win- 
discngrStz  after  the  disturbances  of  Whitsuntid^ 
1848.  Brought  np  for  examination  six  weeks  ai^ 
ter  his  arrest,  Havlicek  perceived  that  the  author¬ 
ities  bad  evidently  taken  him  for  somebody  else. 
Althonrt  he  would  certainly  have  been  set  flee 
upon  ciraring  up  the  misconcepthm,  he  resolved 
not  to  do  so,  but  contented  himself  with  denying 
the  charges  brought  against  him.  He  was  conse¬ 
quently  sentence  to  six  years’  imprisonment, 
which  punishment  he  manfully  underwent.  The 
other,  in  whoer  place  he  was  suffering,  was  in  the 
meantime  promoted  to  the  poet  of  protessor,  which 
he  still  occupies.  Such  an  instance  of  self-saori- 
flee  is  certainly  Of  rare  occuireoce  in  history. 
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'rm?  PTJWA'T  VTUTT  AT  PHTPAfin  dctours  of  mile*  to  get  across  bridges  and  fol-  bcautifultower  just  over  thereservoir, if  lam  not  upon  one  of  the  avenues  above  the  r^on  of 
IHK  IjKKAI  iriKlii  AX  X/Xiii^AiiU.  )ow  up  at  a  distance  tho  coursc  of  the  liaines.  mistaken.  The  brick  blocks  appearid  to  melt  the  fire,  and  there  we  met  the  first  familiar  face 
BT  BALPH  KBELEH  AND  A.  B.  WACD.  There  was  uo  chancc  to  help  any  one  or  do  any  away  into  their  own  basements,  and  there  stood  since  arriring  in  the  city.  There,  too,  we  were 

WE  rode  as  far  as  the  morning  train  of  thing  but  share  the  general  stupor  of  the  the  stone  towers  of  the  water-works  sustaining  fortunate  enough  to  find  food  and  shelter.  It 
the  Alton  and  St.  Louis  ll^way  could  stricken  people.  I  have  no  idea  where  we  went  thosiegcof  fire.  They  are  still  standing,  like  the  was  a  terrible  night.  Probably  in  the  whole 
take  us  into  the  burning  city,  and  were  straight-  or  what  pictures  of  distress  we  did  not  see.  armor  of  good  knights  in  the  old  collections,  city  there  was  not  an  eye  closed  in  sleep.  Not 
way  absorbed  in  the  horror  and  panic  of  the  And  now  with  the  excitement  around  me,  I  am  now  that  the  awful  battle  is  over  which  already  only  the  water-works  but  the  gas-works  are gone, 
gteat  disaster.  We  made  onr  past  piles  of  in  no  plight  to  recall  these  terrible  scenes.  Our  seems  so  long  ago,  though  it  was  but  yesterday,  andif  it  werenotforthereflectionfromthcclouds 
burning  coal  and  the  wrecks  of  hundrnls  of  pictures  must  tell  the  story  for  themselves.  In  some  places,  as  I  have  seen  today,  pieces  of  made  by  the  smouldering  ruins,  and  especially 
cars  1^  from  tho  fire  of  Saturday,  through  Of  this  appalli^  catastrophe,  as  of  a  Ittittlc,  the  stone  have  cracked  and  fallen  off  the  shells,  from  the  burning  coal  piles,  what  is  left  of  Cm- 
throngs  of  hurrying,  terrified  people,  to  the  generally  spiking,  an  cve-witni«s  is  the  least  but  the  beautiful  tower  fronting  the  south  has  cago  would  l)c  in  complete  darkness.  I  am  tvrit- 
edgea'of  the  burnt  and  burning  districts.  As  capable  of  giving  an  intelligible  account.  Ter-  met  with  hardly  any  damage.  It  is,  to  say  the  ing  these  hurried  and  incongruous  lines  by  can- 
fcr  as  the  eye  co^d  reach  ahead  of  ns  the  world  ror  and  dismay  spreading  among  three  hun-  least,  very  remarkable  that  the  city  authorities  dle-light,  on  tho  third  night  after  the  disaster.  I 
seemed  on  fire.  That  is  all  can  be  said  of  dred  thou8.ands  of  people  with  accelerating  and  should  have  allowed  this  otherwise  fire-proof  have  heard  three  shots  in  these  comparatively 
the  scene.  The  city  was  before  us  swept  by  intensifying  force  nas  an  effect  that  cannot  be  bnildiu"  to  be  vulnerable  only  in  its  wooden  quiet  streets  since  I  have  commenced  this  article, 
the  gale  and  the  flames.  Around  ns  were  peo-  portrayed,  and  I  cannot  understand  the  consti-  roof.  Many  people  think  that  the  city  would  There  are  vague  reports  of  lawlessness  on  the 
pie  fleeing  for  their  lives,  often  in  wagons  that  tution  of  the  man  who  is  not  unnerved  by  it.  not  have  been  left  without  water  but  for  that  North  Side,  but  troops  are  arriving  and  the  citi- 

IukI  can^t  fire  in  escaping.  We  could  do  lit-  When  most  of  the  city  was  gone,  we  could  mistake.  sens  are  patrolling  the  streets  everywhere, 

tie  but  look  out  for  our  personal  safety,  making  recognize  the  water-works  themsdves  from  the  After  walking  miles  wo  succeeded  in  getting  We  spent  the  day  among  the  ruins,  a  view  of 
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u  aivb,.  bjletcHSD  BV  a.  R.  WAt*I>. 

from  the  Lake,  showing 
the  old  light-house  and  [elevator  A,  the  only 
elevator  Kived  on  the  North  Side.  This  clevi 
^  caught  fire  but  was  rescued  from  the  com¬ 
mon  fate  in  some  miraculous  way.  A  little  to 
wif-K  vi!"  picture  will  be  seen  a  block 
wm-  °"“®tlier  single  house,  the  residence 
f  9s^cn,  was  the  only  buildin'' 

saved  for  miles — in  fact,  on  the  whole  Wnrti. 


[  enough,  the  brick  house  burned  and  the  wood¬ 
en  one  18  left. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  will  ever  know  the 

where  some  eighty-six  bodies  have  Wn 
brought  and  ^gnized.  In  one  coffin  were  the 
charred  remains  of  ten  persons,  of  course  un- 
reco^izable. 

Bridge  were  seen  to  go  down  with  people  on 
^em.  Many  were  dnven  into  the  lake  and 
many  more  into  the  river.  It  is  said,  I  know 
not  how  troly,  that  about  thirty  women  fled  for 
^ty  to  the  vaults  of  the  Historical  Society. 
Md  j^nshed  in  the  min.  Twenty-three  bodiS 
were  found  in  a  lumber-yard.  One  of  the  car- 
Journal  has  three 
columns  of  solid  agate  containing  single-line 
announcements  of  the  missing.  P^e  are 
coming  from  other  cities  looking  for  their 


Wends;  and  other  people  are  hnrmWfrvim  one 
^  another  where  the  distressed  are  hnd 
died  together  and  fed.  and  inqS^r  h± 
Imn^.  wives  and  children.  Fo^  is  now 

driven  into  the  onen  air  ttrm 
gradually  fad  and  sheltered.  I  have  seen  clco- 
mosyna^  bread  and  cheese  gob?  tato  Z 

miiion.  The  Mayor  of  Chicago  himself  T 

authority,  has,  with  his 
fanby,  bem  receiving  aid  in  this  way.  In  thn 
^t  ^mc  It  was  thought  that  all  the  anH 

b  nL^  V this 
‘ounVupon  gettbg 

In  th**f  *^®P‘**^  at  once,  and  the  rest  m  time 
In  the  face  of  the  additional  fact  that  aomc  of 
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the  insurance  money  will  be  forthcoming,  it  can 
be  expected  that  a  quieter  state  of  feeling  will 
obtain. 

The  fire  has  dcTastated  about  two  thousand 
ami  six  hundred  seres  in  all,  ranging  thre^j  and  a 
half  miles  north  and  south,  and  one  mije  cast 
and  west  The  total  losses  are  variously  estimated 
from  two  to  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Standing  anywhere  near  the  centre  of  what 
was  the  business  portion  of  thc^  city,  nothing 
but  shapeless  ruin  meets  the  eye  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  The  smell  of  the  smouldering  rfdfr/s 
must  be  perceptible  miles  away  in  the  country. 
The  Nicholson  pavements  arc  very  little  bumal, 
and  the  streets  are  remarkably  clc.an,  the  build¬ 
ings  seeming  nearly  all  to  have  shrunk,  as  I 
hare  Ixtfore  said,  into  their  own  basements.  In 
some  places  slender  needles  of  wall  stand  three 
and  four  stories  high,  past  which  a  crowd  of 
daaod  spectators  is  eontinnally  pat^ng,  notwith- 
sUinding  the  fact  that  three  men  have  been  al¬ 
ready  killed  by  falling  walls.  Posted  up  on  the 
wall  s  is  the  order  of  Pinkerton  the  detective,  to  the 
effect  that  the  pillager  shall  not  be  arrested  but 
killed  on  the  spot.  Everywhere  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  hiisincra  men  are  putting  up  board  sigtM 
aiinotincing  their  new  head-quarters.  There  is 
a  grim  sort  of  inadvertent  humor  in  many  of 
th'.'sc  signs ;  most  of  them  say  “  Removbd  ”  to 
such  and  such  a  place ;  one  reads  "  Everything  gone 
excejit  tei/e,  children  and  mergg."  Opposite  the 
Court  House  a  fine  Newfoundland  dog,  itis  said, 
is  watching  the  old  premises  of  his  master,  and 
refuses  to  DC  driven  or  coaxed  away.  Every¬ 
where  people  can  he  seen  getting  out  safes,  some 
in  battcrca  condition,  and  some  with  their  paint 
uninjured.  There  have  been  instances  of  men 
so  anxious  to  got  at  the  contents  of  safes,  that 
they  have  opened  them  before  they  -were  cold. 
I  was  told  by  an  eye-witness  of  a  man  who 
o]>cned  his  safe  tlius  prematurely  and  saw  his 
whole  fortune  just  as  he  left  it,  but  as  he  reached 
foiward  to  grasp  it,  it  caught  fire  and  burned  to 
ashes  licforo  his  eyes.  Almost  as  dramatic  a 
SL-cne  took  place  at  the  opening  of  the  vault  of 
Messrs.  Root  &  Cady  where  their  plates  of  mu¬ 
sic  were  stored.  Their  financial  mte  depended 
ujion  those  plates  alone.  What  was  thar  sur¬ 
prise  and  exultation  as  the  door  flew  back  to 
see  the  candle  which  was  used  to  light  them  in 
the  vaults,  and  always  extinguished  and  left 
just  inside  the  entrance  —  what  was  their  sur¬ 
prise  and  exultation  to  find  that  candle  iinmelt- 
ud  and  ready  again  to  show  the  way  through 
the  iiiiinjuriM  vault. 

The  most  impressive  view  of  the  ruins  is  at 
night  when  they  arc  lit  up  by  the  distant  piles 
of  burning  coal.  The  wreck  of  the  Pacific 
Hotel  and  the  wall  of  a  certain  other  building 
with  a  lieautifiil  archway  still  standing  are  then 
especially  grand. 

I  have  no  heart  to  write  of  the  distress  we  have 
seen.  One  feeble  old  woman  walked  two  miba 
iNircfijotcd  before  she  found  a  place  of  stifety. 
Women  have  been  driven  from  luxurious  homes 
to  pos'i  two  nights  in  sucemsion  in  the  open  air. 
We  give  you  on  the  first  page  a  picture  taken  on 
the  prainc  where  thousands  upon  thousands 
fled  tor  tlieir  lives.  On  Monday  night  in  the 
niin  and  in  such  a  scene  as  that  forty  children 
are  known  to  Ihivc  been  liom  into  the  world ; 
many  more  died  of  croup,  brought  on  by  the 
exposure.  Thorn  arc  terrible  stories  of  extor¬ 
tion  pr.icticod  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  aisastcr.  Hundreds  of  dollars  were  charged 
for  drays,  express-wagons  and  wheelbarrows, 
and  in  some  instances  the  tldngs  rescued  from 
the  flames  at  such  prices  were  carried  sway  by 
the  extortionate  wretches  and  never  seen  again 
by  their  owners.  CoiVce  sold  at  five  dollars  a 
cup,  it  was  reported,  the  first  morning  after  the 
fire,  but  the  prompt  relief  sent  from  other  cities 
soon  put  a  stop  to  that.  The  danger  now  un- 
deubtcdly  will  be  lest  the  mmerous  provisions 
of  the  outside  world  should  m  wasted.  Money 
rather  than  food  will  be  required  hereafter,  and 
a  complete  and  honest  organisation  to  see  that 
It  is  properly  applied. 

While  the  city  was  burning  it  was  repeatedly 
said  that  Chica^  was  keeping  up  its  reputation 
for  great  deeds  ^  having  the  greatest  fire  of 
modern  times.  From  the  present  appearances, 
even,  it  can  be  expected  that  the  enterprise 
which  wrought  the  marvel  of  this  beautiful  city 
will  restore  it.  While  the  ddbrit  in  the  bain^ 
ments  of  the  demoibhed  buildings  b  yet  smok¬ 
ing,  contr.'icts  arc  making  to  have  them  rebuilt. 
The  pr^rlctors  of  the  great  hoteb  are  already 
astir.  The  proprietor  of  the  Briggs  House  has 
bought  the  late  Loclcde  Hotel,  and  hir.  Gage 
of  the  Sherman  Hon^^c  has  bought  and  rc-chris- 
tened  a  new  hotel,  vacant  before  the  fire.  A 
thousand  deeds  of  noblest  charity  can  be  set 
against  the  extortion  and  lawlessness  which 
have  more  or  less  prevailed.  Regular  dealers 
in  coal  are  advertbing  to  sell  to  the  distressed 
at  less  than  usual  rates.  The  omnibuses  that 
used  to  chaige  ten  cents  have  reduced  their  fore 
to  five  cents.  Mr.  Nixon  has  a  fine  new  build¬ 
ing  on  the  comer  of  Lascllo  and  Monroe  streets 
containing  numerous  ofticcs  to  rent.  Of  course 
there  b  a  great  rush  for  them,  and  the  kindly 
gentleman  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
demand  b  leasing  the  whole  building  at  ten  per 


cent  1(«  tlan  the  ordinary  rates.  These  arc 
but  fow  instances  of  th^iililic  spirit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  to  make  Chicago  rise  again  from 
Its  ashes.  I  can  recall  no  case  of  complaint 
from  even  the  heaviest  losers;  these  stricken  peo¬ 
ple  boar  their  terrible  atiliction  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  generous  sympathy  of  the  world, 
and  that  certainly  has  bren  shown  to  them  in  a 
way  to  give  new  confidence  in  collective  human 
Baton. 


HANS  SCHNAPS’  SPY-GLASS. 

BT  XK.  ERCKMAXN-CHATRIAX. 

At  one  time  I  knew,  at  Maycnce,  an  honest 
apothecary,  named  Hans  Sclinnps.  The 
door  of  his  shop  opened  qn  to  the  Tliiormack, 
and  was  surmounted  by  a  sign-lionrd,  the  panels 
of  which  were  oraamonted  with  the  caducous  of 
Mercury  and  the  sorpentaria  of  Esculapius.  As 
to  Hans  Schnaps  himself,  instead  of  attending 
to  his  business,  he  strolled  aliout  the  streets, 
carrying  a  big  spy-glass  under  hb  arm,  and 
leaving  his  dnigs  to  the  care  of  a  couple  of 
youths  in  his  employ. 

He  was  a  singular  personage,  with  a  long  nose, 
gray  eves,  and  mocking  lips.  From  the  look  of 
his  wide-brimmed  felt  hat,  his  great  coat  of 
reddish  drugget,  and  hb  lx«rd  tnmmed  into  a 
point,  you  nught  have  taken  him  for  a  Flemish 
painter. 

I  sometimes  met  him  at  the  tavern  of  the 
Pot  de  Tcdiae,  on  the  Zeil,  where  we  played 
together  a  »mc  of  youcker,  or  chattctl  about  the 
weather.  Schnaps  never  felt  called  on  to  give 
me  any  information  on  the  subject  of  hb  occu¬ 
pations,  and  I  saw  no  necessity  for  enlightening 
nim  on  the  subject  of  mine ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
matter  of  little  or  no  importance  to  either. 

One  day.  Burgomaster  Zacharias  said  to  me : 
"  Doctor  B<5n^um,  yon  associate  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  Hans  Schnaps.” 

“Quite  true,  burgomaster;  wo  meet  pretty 
frequently.” 

“  That  Schnaps  b  a  madman.” 

“  I’ve  never  noticed  it.” 

"  Nothing  b  more  positive ;  instead  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  hb  business,  be  goes  gadding  about,  with 
a  spy-glass  under  his  arm,  stopping  here  and 
there;  in  short,  losing  hb  time  and  hb  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

“  That’s  hb  affair,  burgomaster ;  what  would 
yon  have  me  do  in  it  f  ” 

“  But  he  makes  hb  wife  unhappy,”  urged  the 
burgomaster. 

“What  1  b  he  married  ?  ” 

“Yes,  to  the  daughter  of  a  draper,  a  very 
worthy  and  well-to-do  man.” 

“  So  much  the  betfor;  Schnaps  will  come  in 
for  some  of  his  father-in-law's  money.” 

“  Yea ;  but  he’ll  soon  sec  the  end  of  it.” 

“  With  hb  6pv-gla8.s  1  ” 

“No;  but  with  his  experiments.  Imagine, 
doctor, --he’s  established  himself  in  hb  cellar, 
and  fabricates  there  the  dence  only  knoivs  what. 
If,  by  chance,  yon  throw  a  look  through  the 
mting,  yon  find  his  spy-glass  levelled  at  you  ; 
Schnaps  eyes  you  with  a  roar  of  langhter — and 
when  noon  eomes,  lib  wile  is  always  oMigeil  to 
call  out  to  him  at  lc.-ist  four  times :  ‘  Ilans  I 
Hans  1  the  soup  b  ready  I  ’  ” 

“  Poor  woman,  she  is  very  much  to  be  pitied !  ” 
The  burgomaster  suspected  that  I  was  making 
fun  of  him,  but  he  pretended  not  to  sec  it,  and 
proiXMcHi  that  we  should  share  a  pot  of  beer 
toother.  I  accepted  hb  invitation,  and  wo 
talked  of  other  matters. 

These  odd  revelations,  however,  did  not  the 
less  take  hold  of  my  attention.  What  the  deuce 
was  Schnaps  about  in  hb  cellar  Y  What  was 
the  meaning  of  the  spy-glass  levelled  at  the 
grating  Y  Was  it  a  joke,  or  really  some  serious 
experiment  Y  All  thb  kept  running  in  my  head, 
and,  a  few  days  later,  I  went  to  the  shop  for  the 
express  purpose  of  finding  out  what  I  conld.  It 
was  about  nine  o'clock.  Madame  Schnaps,  a 
dry  and  ncivons  little  woman,  with  dull  eyi'S, 
fcatims  gtmcrally  insignificant  and  ill  put  togeth¬ 
er,  and  cap  set  awry  upon  her  head — one  of 
those  beings  who,  without  speaking  a  word, 
contrive  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  are  victim  i 
—  Madame  Schnaps  received  me  behind  thi 
counter. 

“Di-ar  madame,”  I  said  to  her,  liowing 
graciously,  with  lifted  hat,  “Dear  mndnme, 
where  can  I  find  your  hnsliand.  Monsieur 
SebnapsY  ” 

“  In  the  cellar,”  she  answered,  with  a  pointed 
smile. 

“  So  early  I  ” 

The  excellent  creature  appeared  charmed  by 
my  manner,  and  raising  her  eyes  directed  me  to 
a  door  on  the  left. 

I  hastened  along  the  passage,  and  succeeded, 
after  a  good  disU  of  stum  tiling  on  the  dark  stairs, 
in  reaching  the  stone-paved  floor  of  the  labora- 
tonr. 

It  was  really  a  cellar,  but  high,  wide,  spacious, 
and  perfectly  dipr ;  filled  with  gigantic  telescopes, 
mirrors  of  all  kinds  —  flat,  spherical,  paraliolical 
— prisms,  crystab,  and  burning-glasses,  mounted 
on  tripod  stamb ;  in  short,  the  whole  apparatus 
of  an  optician. 

Hans  Schnapa  turned  in  surprise  on  hearing 
me  descending. 

“  Ha  1  ha  1  ha  1  ”  he  cried,  “  it’s  yon,  Dr. 
Btinddnm  1  Glad  to  see  you.” 

Ho  came  towards  me  with  open  arms.  But, 
slrctching  forth  my  hand  with  a  tragic  giature  — 
“  Halt !  halt !  ”  I  cried ;  “  stop  a  mom.mt, 
licfore  we  indulge  in  familiarities.  I  come  on 
behalf  of  the  burgomaster  to  feel  your  pulse  I  ” 
He  gravely  hold  out  his  arm  to  me ;  I  placed 
my  thumb  on  the  artery,  and  speaking  in  a 
thoughtful  tone,  and  with  pouted  lip,  I  said : 

“  Aha  1  you  are  not  so  ill  as  they  say.” 

“  III  I  ”  he  cried. 

“  No ;  you  are  not  yet  wholly  out  of  your 
wits. 

These  words  sent  him  off  into  such  fiu  of 
latij^htcr  that  Madame  Schnaps  leaned  over  the 
stairs,  and  peered  down  into  the  cellar  with 
wondering  eyes. 

“Sophia I  Sophia!”  cried  the  apothecary, 
"hal  Hal  bal  Do  yon  know  what  mey  say  of 


me  Y  Ha  1  ha  1  ha  I  They  say  I  am  out  of  my 
wits !  ” 

Hb  wife  made  a  grimace,  and  hurried  away 
without  answaring. 

Becoming  a  little  more  calm,  Hans  Schnaps 
said  to  me : 

“  Take  a  scat.  Dr.  BdntMum,  and  toll  me 
what  has  procur^  me  the  honor  of  this  vbit  Y  ” 

lie  placed  an  arm-chair  for  me,  and  seated 
himself  on  the  box  of  a  daguerreotype  apparatus, 
hb  long  grasshopper  legs  sprawled  wide  apart, 
hb  elbows  on  hb  knees,  and  hb  pointed  Ixard 
drawn  out  between  hb  bony  fingers. 

His  was  truly  a  strange  phvsiognomy,  seen 
by  the  dim  light  admittixl  by  the  cellar  grating, 
and  the  vague  gleams  that  faded  into  shadow 
amid  the  thousand  optical  instruments  added  to 
the  singularity  of  the  scene. 

I  simply  related  to  him  the  conversation  I 
had  had  with  the  burgomaster,  and  Schnaps,  for 
from  becoming  angry,  burst  into  new  p^Is  of 
laughter. 

“  That  animal  of  a  burgomaster,”  he  cried, 
“  for  whom  I  have  just  invcntetl  a  new  kind  of 
syringe \ — a  superb  discovery,  doctor  1  And  — 
ha  I  ha  I  Ob.«crvc  that  spy-glass ;  it’s  the  famous 
Schnaps’  syringe,  unique  of  its  kind  I  With 
thb  wonderful  instrument  I  am  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  has  never  before  been  possible  —  to 
syringe  the  brains  of  idiots,  imbwiles,  crdline, 
and  burgomasters  generally  I  I  pour  into  the 
body  of  the  pump  a  decoction  of  Voltaire, 
Shakspeare,  or  Father  Malebranclic ;  I  ffclicatcly 
introduce  into  your  eye  the  small  end  of  the 
instrument  —  I  press,  and,  crock  I — you  are 
filled  with  good  sens^  poetry,  or  metaphysics  I  ” 

“  Aba  I  my  dear  friend,”  I  said,  “  an  excellent 
joke.” 

“Joke!  —  not  the  least  in  the  world.  Yon 
are  much  too  sensible.  Doctor  Bdnedum,  not  to 
know  that  our  opinions  depend  upon  our  point 
of  view ;  a  miserable  beggar,  without  fire  or 
shelter,  covered  with  rags,  and  writh  only  a 
dunghill  to  lie  upon,  sees  things  in  a  light  very 
different  trom  that  in  which  a  nabob  looks  on 
them;  social  order  appears  to  him  detestable, 
laws  absurd.” 

“  Doubtless,  but  ”  — 

“  But,”  interrupted  Schnaps,  "  seat  the  fellow 
at  a  splendid  table,  in  a  beautiful  houK,  sur¬ 
round  him  with  odoriferous  flowers  and  pretty 
women  in  magnificent  dresses,  feed  him  on  the 
daintiest  dishts,  let  him  drink  Johannbberg, 
and  place  behind  hb  chair  a  dosen  lacqueys, 
who  call  him  monseigneur,  highness,  most 
eminent,  &c. ;  he’ll  find  that  all  is  for  the  best 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds ;  social  order 
will  appear  to  him  magnificent,  and  ho  will 
proclaim  our  laws  master-pieces  of  human 
wisdom.” 

“Agreed,  my  dear  Schnaps,  agreed;  what 
yon  now  say  b  the  hbtory  of  humanity ;  we 
all  look  at  things  throni^h  the  great  or  small 
end  of  the  spy-glass,  as  it  may  happen.  But 
what  the  deuce  are  you  driving  at  Y  ” 

“  Ah  1  ”  cried  the  apothecary,  “  it’s  very  sim¬ 
ple,  From  the  moment  that  all  depends  on 
our  point  of  view,  the  question  of  happiness  b 
reduced  to  always  finding  the  point  of  view 
that  b  the  most  agreeable  —  and  that  b  pre¬ 
cisely  the  merit  of  my  discovery.  Judge  for 
yourself.” 

He  handed  me  hb  spy-gla<s ;  I  applied  it  to 
my  eye,  and  could  not  retrain  from  uttering  a 
cry  of  admiration.  I  saw  myself  President  of 
the  Scientific  Society  of  Berlin,  plump,  ruddy, 
and  hcartv,  decorated  with  the  Orders  of 
Merit,  of  the  Black  Eagle,  of  the  Broivn  Eagle, 
of  the  Rt'd  Eagle,  of  the  Lq;ion  of  Honor,  of 
the  Garter,  and  others  besides.  I  held  the  bell, 
and  called  people  to  order.  Through  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  amphitheatre  I  s-iw  my  two-horse 
raleche  and  my  foot-roan  bedizened  with  lace. 
Further  oft',  I  saw  my  mistress,  a  premiere  dan- 
sense,  captivated  by  my  charms,  walking  under 
the  lindens,  a  parasol  in  her  hand  —  and  I  said 
to  myself^  “  B^nMum !  B^niidam  !  Fortunate 
being !  sublime  genius !  great  man  !  ” 

A  burst  of  ironical  laughter  drew  me  from 
thb  profound  contemplation.  I  lowered  the 
spy-gla-is  and  found  myself  in  the  cellar,  in 
front  of  the  apothecary,  who  was  watching  me, 
hb  little  malieions  eyes  wrinkled  to  his  ears. 

“  Well,  well,”  he  said,  “  what  do  you  think 

of  thatY” 

“  Oh,  my  dear  Schnaps,”  I  exclaimed,  “  let 
me  have  it  1  ” 

“A  good  joke  1 "  he  cried ;  “yon  forget  that 
it  cost  me  ten  years'  lalwr  to  make  it.  With 
thb  spy-glass  the  universe  belongs  to  me,  after 
a  manner ;  I  can  see  my  wife,  young,  pretty, 
prepossessing;  I  am  always  gav,  laugTiing, and 
conti-nted.  'This  spy-glass  lifts  me  above  the 
most  powerful  monarehs  of  the  world ;  renders 
me  richer  than  Croesus,  more  omni|)Otent  than 
Xerxes ;  I  would  not  lose  it  for  the  wor'.il ! 
That  b  not  all :  with  thb  spy-glass  I  dan  give 
miwclf  injecteil  doses  of  good  sense,  poetry,  or 
metaphysics,  acconling  to  the  requirements  of 
my  tcinpi-ramcnt.” 

’“  But,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  Schnaps,”  I 
repilied,  transpiorted  with  cmhusia<m,  “  how  did 
you  maki>  thb  sublime  discovery  Y  ” 

“  It  b  not  so  marvellous  as  you  believe,”  he 
said,  laughing ;  “  it  b  nothing  more  nor  h^ss 
than  a  kaleidoscope,  but  a  kaleidoscope  of  a 
new  kind:  instead  of  allowing  flowers  and  bits 
of  glass  to  tall  at  hazard,  it  draws  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  natural  order.  In  other  terms,  it  b 
a  combination  of  the  telescope  and  the  dagucr- 
rcotypd,  two  instruments  wliich  nature  hirsclf 
has  united  in  our  hands.” 

At  thb  moment  ho  took  out  of  his  pocket  a 
small  snufl-box,  and  slowly  inhaled  a  pinch,  as 
if  to  collect  himself,  and  then  continued ; 


“  For  three  years  I  tried  to  fix  the  solor  spec¬ 
trum  on  a  coppor-idatc.  To  this  end  I  em¬ 
ployed  chloride  of  silver,  bitumen  of  Judea 
plunged  in  oil  of  lavender  and  petroleum,  io¬ 
dide  of  silver,  hromhlo  of  lime,  solid  and  fluid ; 
in  short,  all  imaginable  chemical  combinations, 
without  obtaining  any  decisive  result.  One 
evening,  under  the  influence  of  a  more  sensi¬ 
tive  composition,  rod,  oran^  and  violet  light 
appeared  to  fix  itself;  the  ^ato  took,  vaguely, 
the  tints  of  the  iris.  I  was  forming  the  best 
opinion  of  it,  when  my  dear  spouse,  according 
to  her  immemorial  custom,  cri<d  out :  *  Hans  I 
the  soup  b  getting  cold !  Hans !  the  soup  is 
getting  cold  1  IlansI  HansI  Hans!  Hans! 
the  soup  is  getting  cold !  The  soup  is  getting 
cold !  ’  These  erics  rasped  my  nerves.  Wheth¬ 
er  I  would  or  not,  I  was  obliged  to  intorrnpt 
my  experiment.  I  placed  the  coppicr-plato  on 
the  jut  of  the  wall  you  see  over  there,  and 
which  served  me  to  stand  a  candle  on ;  that 
done,  I  went  up  stairs  and  quietly  seated  my¬ 
self  at  table." 

“  And  what  did  you  say  to  your  wifcY  ” 

"Nothing.” 

“  In  your  place,  I  should  have  wrung  her 
neck.” 

The  apothecary  smiled,  slily. 

“ That  same  night,”  ho  replied,  "after  sup¬ 
per,  I  went  doum  again  into  the  lalmratory. 
Fatigue  and  weariness  of  mind  forbade  my 
continuing  ray  lalior;  I  sat  down  in  that  arm¬ 
chair  and  fell  asleep.  On  awaking  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  I  saw  that  toe  candle 
had  gone  out ;  but  the  rays  of  a  star  broke 
through  the  grating,  and  reflected  themselves 
on  the  metallic  plate  at  the  far  end  of  the  cel¬ 
lar.  While  my  attention  was  fixed  on  thb  lu¬ 
minous  spot,  I  was  thinking  of  my  wife;  I  felt 
impelled  to  correct  her;  a  thousand  little  home 
discomforts  passed  through  my  head ;  but  at 
length,  tired  of  these  reflections,  I  fell  off  to 
sleep  again.  The  next  day  all  was  foigottcn, 
till,  happening  to  cast  my  eyes  on  the  plate,  I 
saw  there  —  whatY  —  my  dream  of  the  past 
night  imprinted  on  it  with  striking  truthful¬ 
ness  :  my  wife,  the  dining-room,  the  clock  on 
the  chimney,  the  windows  at  the  bark,  the  little 
yard  beyond  —  my  household  interior  to  the 
smallest  details.  Only  fancy  played  hi  the 
scene  to  a  o'ltain  extent :  I  was  almut  to  ad¬ 
minister  correction  to  Madame  Schnaps  1 

“  Imagine  my  enthusiasm.  I  speraily  con¬ 
ceived  my  spy-glass.  I  comprehended  that  the 
brain  of  man  is  like  the  eye  of  the  fly,  an  optical 
instrument  with  a  thousand  facets ;  that  what¬ 
ever  is  reflected  in  it  may  come  from  it  by  re¬ 
fraction,  and  imprint  itself  upon  a  chemical 
siilMtance,  the  secret  of  whicn  I  had  discov¬ 
ered. 

“  Thus,  dear  Doctor,  all  your  passions,  all 
your  desires,  all  your  thoughts,  form  themselves 
in  thb  spy-glass.  Yon  improvise  better  by  a 
look  than  by  speech,  you  materialize  instanta¬ 
neously  the  intellcctuM  world  moving  within 
your  mind." 

This  discovery  seemed  to  me  miraculous. 

“  Master  Schnaps  —  extraordinary  man  1”  I 
cried,  “suffer  mo  to  embrace  yon.  Greater 
than  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  your  memory  will 
descend  inrough  the  comin;'  ages,  and  shine  in 
the  future  like  a  star  of  toe  first  magnitude. 
But  I  beg  of  you  to  enlighten  me  on  one  point. 
How  c.in  you  inject  doses  of  philosophy,  or 
of  any  other  science  Y  ” 

“  In  tliij  nmnner,”  replied  Schnaps,  highly 
flattered  !iy  my  compliments :  “  hut  first  allow 
me  to  place  before  you  some  general  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  highest  intorcst.  You  may  have 
remarked.  Dr.  B^ncdiim,  that  great  philoso¬ 
phers,  gnat  mathematicians,  great  poets,  and 
generally  all  great  ideologlitt,  end  miserably. 
Scoffed  at  during  their  lives,  dbhonored,  dt«- 

fibcd,  and  sometimes  even  hunted  like  wild 
leasts,  they  become,  after  their  death,  the  prey 
of  a  certain  class  of  individuals  known  under 
the  name  of  practirtd  men.  A  great  deal  of 
licautiful  sentiment  has  been  written,  during 
tlic  Inst  three  thousand  years,  against  thb  usage 
of  genius  by  mediocrity ;  but  that  docs  _  not 
prevent  things  going  on,  at  the  present  time, 
exactly  a.s  they  went  on  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
Pythajrora.x,  Socrates,  and  many  other  celebrat¬ 
ed  ideologists :  ‘  they  persecute,  they  kill  them,' 
s.'ifc  to  make  for  themselves  reputations,  and  to 
coin  money  out  of  their  disoaverics  I  All  thb 
b  pas.snl))y  melancholy  and  di.stressing,  I  admit. 
Doctor;  but  at  bottom  nothing  is  more  simple 
and  I  will  even  s.vy  more  natural.  For  an  idea 
to  succccil  in  thb  world,  it  must  have  the  support 
of  the  mas.^cs.  Now  the  masses,  who  don’t 
know  how  to  raise  themselves  to  the  light  of 
th*  pure  ideal,  admirably  r.ndcrstnnd  thc_  ideal 
materialized,  that  is  to  sav,  fact.  Thb  b  the 
sole  source  of  the  pretendi'il  power  of  practi^ 
men  over  ideologues.  Thosj  fi'llows  are  rich, 
jiowcrful ;  they  govern  the  world,  statues  are 
creeled  to  them.  Why  Y  —  because  they  set  it 
down  to  iinliccility  that  any  poor  devil  of  a 
great  man  should  ever  die  of  hanger  in  a  gar¬ 
ret.  Is  that  tnic,  ves  or  no  Y  ” 

“  It’s  i;o>itive,  hiasti  r  i*chnap*.” 

“Well,"  continmd  the  apothecary,  with  an 
ironical  smile,  “  my  spy-glass  will  suppress  the 
practical  men  anil  restore  to  the  ideologues  th# 
superiority  which  is  tlwir  due ;  it  will  material¬ 
ize  ideas,  and  put  them  in  direct  commnnica^ 
lion  with  the  masses  1  Ix-t  u.s  suppose,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  I  wish  to  take  a  lavement  in  meta¬ 
physics  ;  I  apply  mv  eye  to  the  lens.  Yon 
rcail  Kant  to  me,  and  in  the  proportion  and  to 
the  extent  to  whieli  I  hear  you,  and  hb  reason* 
ing  inters  my  head,  will  it  ’pass  forth  from  my 
eyes,  and  print  itself  upon  too  prepared  plate; 
it  will  matcrialixe  itaeli.  take  bodilv  form :  1  *** 
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it,  it  is  real,  positive ;  I  can  have  no  doubt  of 
la  existence,  since  it  is  _  roeo{;nized  by  roy 
fgiues;  sod  this  result  is  obtained  by  my 

hreinent.’' 

While  Schnaps  was  explaining  to  me  this 
mystery,  a  furious  desire  to  possess  the 
L.^iass  seised  on  mo. 

My  dear  friend,”  I  said  to  him,  "  I  hope 
•00  iml  make  several  of  these  spy-glasses. 
Such  a  discoveiy  belongs  to  entire  humanity.” 

«  To  humanity  I  ”  ho  cried ;  “  I  should  like  to 
^now  what  humanity  has  done  for  mo  I  It  has 
treated  me  as  a  madman,  it  has  compelled  me 
to  lire  with  an  insupportable  wife,  it  would 
lave  left  me  to  die  ot  starvation,  like  so  many 
other  inventors,  if  I  hod  not  had  the  resource 
of  selling  it  drugs.” 

“But  you  will  obtain  public  consideration  — 
(aiversol  eeteem  and  admiration.” 

“What  do  I  care  for  the  admiration  of  a 
liretp  of  idiots  1  ”  cried  the  apothecary.  “  Take 
•way  hvm  them  the  discoveries  of  Gutenberg, 
Galueo,  Newton,  and  Volta,  and  .there  would 
ke  nothing  left* **  but  a  troop  of  asses  on  their 
knees  before  a  sabre.  The  admiration  of  such 
people  I  No,  no  I  Let  humanity  make  spy- 
rtasses  for  itself,  I  shall  keep  mine  and  use  it 
for  my  own  sat^factiou.” 

I  was  indicant  at  such  selfishness. 

“  Master  Schnaps,”  1  replied,  repressing  my 
lager,  “  permit  mu  to  tell  you  that  your  rea¬ 
soning  is  absurd.  Ton  make  sublime  spy¬ 
glasses  —  very  good ;  but  others  cultivate  the 
^d,  sow,  reap,  grind  the  grain  for  ns,  and 
bring  bruad  to  our  nouscs ;  others  make  medi- 
dnes,  others  clothes  and  .shoes,  others  procure 
for  ns  wine,  beer,  tobacco,  none  of  which  things 
yon  disdain.  We  are  tJl  bound  one  to  the 
other.  Master  Schnaps ;  therefore  ”  — 

While  1  was  developing  this  thesis,  the 
ipothecary  looked  at  me  through  his  spy-glass. 

“  Aha  I  ”  he  cried,  interrupting  me,  “  1  see 
what  yon  want.  .  You  care  very  little  for  hu¬ 
manity.  What  you  want  is  my  spy-gloss ;  but 
yon  sba’n't  have  it.  Hal  ha  1  ha!”  , 

On  this  he  shut  it  up  like  a  spring-hat,  placed 
it  in  a  box,  which  ne  carefully  lucked,  then, 
taming  to  mo  with  a  liantcring  air,  said ; 

“  You’ll  not  put  that  up  to  your  nose  any  more. 
That  will  be  a  lesson  to  yon,  and  teach  yon,  for 
the  foturc,  not  to  play  the  hypocrite  and  preach  | 
the  gospel  for  your  own  pront.  You’re  a  sly 
dog,  Dr.  Bdnedum  —  a  philanthropist  I  I  don’t 
like  people  of  that  kind.  Oblige  me  by  de¬ 
parting  ny  the  way  yon  came.” 

The  blood  mounted  to  my  face.  I  felt  a  ter¬ 
ribly  strung  desire  to  chastise  Hans  Schnaps, 
who  watched  me  with  a  cunning  expression  in 
his  eye*,  and  insolently  pointed  to  the  door ; 
but  I  all  at  once  recollected  that  the  two  U^s 
in  the  shop  above  were  a  pair  of  thick-set  fel¬ 
lows,  and  prudently  retired. 

Since  then  I  removed  from  Mayence  to  come 
ud  live  in  Nuremberg,  and  for  nearly  two 
years  have  not  seen  Hans  Schnaps.  I  think  he 
Mill  goes  about  the  streets  in  his  rusty  coat, 
with  his  spy-glass  under  his  arm ;  at  least,  so 
Burgomaster  Zacharias  recently  told  me  in  a 
kttrr,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

What  a  pity  that  such  a  magnificent  secret 
■bonld  be  in  the  hands  of  such  a  fool  I 

A  thing  strauM  and  worthy  of  remark  is, 
that '  men  of  good  sense  have  never  invented 
any  thing ;  it  is  the  fools  who,  up  to  the  present 
time,  hare  made  all  the  great  discoveries. 


STAGE  WHISPERS. 


marks,  “  I  must  dissemble,”  or  some  snch  words 
to  that  cft'ect,  it  is  certain  that  he  is  perfectly 
aadible  in  all  parts  of  the  theatre  in  which  he 
performs ;  ana  yet  it  is  required  of  the  person¬ 
ages  nearest  to  him  on  the  stage— -let  us  say 
the  rival  lover  he  has  resolvM  to  despatch 
and  the  beauteous  heroine  he  has  planned 
to  betray  —  that  they  should  pretena  to  be 
abaolntefr  deaf  to  his  observation,  the  manifest 
enrity  of  its  bearing  upon  their  interests  and  i 
ntare  happiness  notwithstanding.  Moreover,  I 
*e  who  w  among  the  spectators  are  bound  to  I 
vtdit  this  curious  aariciilar  infirmiu  on  the 
ftrt  of  the  lover  and  the  lady.  We  can  of 
(ourse  hear  perfectly  well  in  the  speech  of  their 
piayfoUow,  and  are  thoroughly  aware  that  from 
thi'tf  position  they  must  of  necessity  hear  them 
at  least  as  distinctly  as  wo  do.  Yet  it  is  incum- 
kat  upon  us  to  ignore  our  convictions  and 
perceptions  on  this  bead.  For,  indeed,  the 
tomna  depends  for  its  due  cxbtenec  and  conduct 
tpon  a  system  of  connivance  and  conspiracy, 
to  which  the  audience  no  less  than  the  actors, 
toe  comprehended.  The  make-shifU  and  arti- 
toes  of  the  theatre  have  to  be  met  half-way, 
sad  bidulgently  accepted. 

Tbs  stage  could  not  live  without  its  whispers, 
*hidi,  aft^  all,  are  only  whispers  in  a  non-nat- 


*hiipcr,  which  is  designed  to  reach  the  ears  of 
toto*  hundreds  of  persons.  But  Ae  “  asides  ” 
^the  theatre  arc  a  convenient  and  indispensa- 
•ktosthod  of  revealing  to  the  audience  the 
|~*of  mind  of  the  speaker,  and  of  admitting 
to®  to  his  confidence.  The  novelist  can  stop 

**  aud  indulge  in  analytical  descriptions 
to  hit  charact^,  their  emotions,  moods,  inten- 
and  opinions ;  but  the  dramatist  can  only 
•ake  hii  creatures  intelligible,  by  means  of  the 
2*®“*  he  puts  into  their  mouths.  So,  for  the 
of  the  audience  and  Ae  carrying 
the  butineaa  of  the  scene,  we  have  solilo- 
saktaad  asides,  the  artful  d^very  of  which. 


duly  to  secure  attention  and  enlist  sympathy, 
evokes  the  best  abilities  of  the  players,  whom 
it  behooves  to  invest  with  an  air  of  natui-e  and 
truth-seeming,  purely  fictitious  and  unreasonable 
proceedings. 

But  there  are  others  than  those  recognized 
and  established  whispers  of  the  stage.  Voices 
arc  occasionally  audible  in  the  theatre  which 
obviously  were  never  intended  to  n«ch  the  pub¬ 
lic  ear.  The  existence  of  such  a  functionary  as 
Ac  prompter  may  be  one  of  those  things  which 
arc  “generally  known,”  but  Ae  knowledge 
should  not  come  to  those  who  sit  in  front  of 
the  curtain,  from  any  exercise  of  their  organs  of 
sight  or  of  sound.  To  do  Ae  prompter  justice 
he  is  rarely  visible,  but  his  tones,  however  still 
and  small  they  may  pretend  to  be,  sometimes 
travel  to  those  whom  they  do  not  really  concern. 
One  of  the  first  scraps  of  information  acquired 
by  the  theatrical  student  relates  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  letters  P.  S.  and  O.  P.  Otherwise 
he  might,  perhaps,  hare  some  difficulty  in  com¬ 
prehending  the  apparently  magnetic  attraction 
which  one  particular  side  of  the  proscenium  has 
for  so  many  of  our  players.  We  say  owr  players 
advisedly,  for  the  position  of  the  prompter  is 
difi'erent  on  the  foreign  sta^.  Abroad,  and, 
indeed,  during  alien  and  lyrical  performances 
in  this  country,  he  is  bidden  in  a  sort  of  gypsy- 
tent  in  front  of  the  desk  of  Ae  conductor.  The 
accommodation  provided  for  him  is  limited 
enough :  little  more  than  his  head  can  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  emerge  from  the  hole  cut  for  him  in 
the  stage.  But  his  situation  has  its  advantages. 
He  cannot  possibly^  be  seen  by  Ae  audience ;  he 
can  conveniently  instruct  Ae  performers  with¬ 
out  requiring  Aein  “  to  look  off”  appealingly 
or  to  rush  desperately  to  the  wing  to  be  remina- 
ed  of  their  parts ;  while  the  sloping  roof  of  his 
temporary  abode  has  the  effect  of  directing  his 
whispers  on  to  Ae  stage,  and  away  from  the 
spectators.  It  seems  strange  that  this  system 
of  posting  the  prompter  in  the  van  instead  of  on 
Ae  flank  of  Ae  actors  has  never  been  perma¬ 
nently  adopted  in  this  county. 

It  IS  cunous  how  many  of  Ae  incidents  and 
details  of  representation  escape  Ae  notice  of 
the  audience.  And  here  we  are  referring  less 
to  merits  than  to  mischances.  Good  acting 
may  not  always  obtain  due  recognition;  but 
Aon  how  often  bad  acting  and  accidental  defi¬ 
ciencies  remain  undetected  I  “  We  were  all 
terribly  out,  but  the  audience  did  not  see  it,” 
actors  will  often  candidly  admit.  Although 
we  in  front  sometimes  see  and  bear  things  wo 
should  not,  some  peculiarity  of  our  position 
blinds  and  deafens  us  to  much.  Our  eyes  are 
beguiled  into  accepting  age  for  youth,  shabbi- 
ncss  for  finery,  tinsel  for  splendor.  Garrick 
frankly  owned  that  he  had  once  appeared  upon 
the  stage  so  inebriated  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
articulate,  but  “  his  friends  endeavored  to  stifle 
or  cover  this  trespass  wiA  loud  applause,”  and 
Ac  majority  of  Ae  audience  did  not  perceive 
that  any  thing  extraordinary  was  Ae  matter. 
What  happened  to  Garrick  on  that  occasion  has 
happened  to  oAers  of  his  profession.  And  our 
cars  do  not  catch  roach  of  what  is  uttered  on 
the  stage.  Young,  Ae  actor,  used  to  relate  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  playing  the  hero  of  the 
Gamester  to  the  Mrs.  Beverly  of  Sarah  Siddons, 
he  was  so  overcome  by  the  passion  of  her  act¬ 
ing  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  proceed  with  his 
pi^.  There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which 
Ac  prompter  several  Aues  repeated  tLe  words 
which  Beverly  should  speak.  Then  “  Mrs. 
Siddons,  coming  up  to  her  fellow-actor,  put  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  upon  his  shoulders,  and  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  ‘  Mr.  Young,  recollect  yourself.’” 
Yet  probably  from  the  front  of  Ae  house  noth¬ 
ing  was  seen  or  heard  of  this,  la  the  same 
way  Ae  players  will  sometimes  prompt  each 
otbsr  through  whole  scenes,  enterchange  re¬ 
marks  as  to  necessary  adjustments  of  dress,  or 
instructions  as  to  “  business  ”  to  be  gone 
through,  without  exciting  the  attention  ot  the 
audience.  Keen’s  pathetic  whisper,  “  I  am  dy¬ 
ing,  speak  to  them  for  me,”  when,  playing  for 
Ac  last  time,  he  sank  into  the  arms  of  his  son, 
was  proltobly  not  heard  across  Ac  orchestra. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble,  in  her  Journal  of  her 
Tour  in  America,  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
a  performance  of  the  last  scene  of  Romeo  and 
Joliet,  not  as  it  seemed  to  Ao  spectators,  but  as 
it  really  was,  with  the  whispered  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  actors.  Romeo,  at  the  words, 
“  Quick  I  let  me  snatch  thee  to  Ay  Romeo’s 
arms,”  ponneed  upon  his  playfellow,  plucked 
her  up  in  his  arms  “like  an  uncomfortable 
handle,”  and  staggered  down  Ae  stage  with 
her.  Juliet  whispers,  “Oh,  you’ve  got  me  up 
horribly  1  That’ll  never  do ;  let  me  down.  Pray 
let  me  down  1  ”  But  Romeo  proceeds,  from  the 
acting  version  of  Ae  play,  be  it  understood : 

Ttore,  breatbe  a  tital  spirit  on  thy  Ups, 

And  call  tbee  back,  my  soul,  to  Ula  and  love  I 

Juliet  continues  to  whisper;  “lYay  put  me 
down ;  you’ll  certainly  throw  me  down  if  you 
don’t  set  me  on  the  ground  directly.”  “  In  the 
midst  of  ‘  cruel,  currod  fate,’  his  dagger  fell  out 
of  his  dress.  I,  embracing  him  tenderly, 
crammed  it  back  again,  because  I  knew  I  should 
want  it  at  the  end.”  The  pcrfonnanco  thus 
went  on : 

.  BOMSO.  Tear  not  my  beart-stiinss  thua ! 

Tbey  break  I  tbsy  crack  1  Juliet !  JaUet  I 
JMu), 

JrukT  «o  eorvte).  Ami  smotheilng  you  T{ 

CoKf^k.  Xot  at  all.  But  eouiii  ruu,  do  you  tblnk,  be 
to  kind  as  to  put  ray  wig  on  sgain  for  me  T  It  has  (kUen 
oir. 

Ji’LiBT  (to  con>sc).  I’m  aUaid  I  can’t,  but  I’ll  throw 
my  muslin  veil  over  it.  You’ve  broken  the  phUl,  haven’t 
you  T  ( Varjfe  naddeil). 

Ji'UkT  (10  corpse).  Where’s  your  dagger  T 

CoursB  «o  Jutiet).  ’Pun  my  soul  1  don’t  know. 

Th«  same  vivacioiu  writer  supplies  a  corres¬ 


ponding  account  of  the  representation  of  Venice 
Preserved,  in  which,  of  course,  she  appeared  as 
Belvidera.  “  When  I  went  on,  I  was  nearly 
tumbling  down  at  the  sight  of  my  Jafficr,  who 
looked  like  Ae  apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
with  the  addition  of  some  devilish  red  slashes 
along  his  thighs  and  arms.  The  first  scene 
passed  oil'  well,  but  oh !  Ae  next,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next  to  that  1  Whenever  he  was  not 
glued  to  my  side  (and  that  was  stddom),  he 
stood  three  yards  behind  me ;  he  did  nothing 
but  seize  my  hand  and  grapple  it  so  hard  that, 
unless  I  had  knocked  him  down  (which  I  felt 
much  incliued  to  try),  I  could  not  disengage 
myself.  In  the  senate  scene,  when  I  was  en¬ 
treating  for  mercy,  and  struggling,  as  Otway 
has  it,_for  my  life,  he  was  prancing  round  the 
stage  in  cvuiT  direction,  flourishing  his  d^ger 
in  the  air.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  hi^  got  up  and 
run  away;  it  would  have  been  natural,  and 
have  served  him  extremely  right.  In  the  part¬ 
ing  scene  —  oh,  what  a  scene  it  was  1  — instead 
of  going  away  from  me  when  he  said  ‘  Farewell 
forever  1  ’  he  stuck  to  my  skirts,  though  in  the 
same  breath  that  I  adjured  him,  in  the  words 
of  my  part,  not  to  leave  me,  I  added  aside,  ‘  Get 
away  from  me,  oh  dot’  When  I  exclaimed 
‘  Not  one  kiss  at  parting  I  ’  he  kept  embracing 
and  kissing  me  like  mad,  aud  when  I  ought  to 
have  been  pursuing  him,  aud  calling  alter  him, 
‘  Leave  thy  dagger  with  me  I  ’  he  hung  himself 
up  against  the  wing,  and  remaiued  (hingling 
Aero  for  five  minutes.  I  was  half  crazy.  1 
prompted  him  constantly,  and  once,  after  strug¬ 
gling  in  vain  to  free  myself  from  him,  was 
obliged,  in  Ae  middle  ot  my  part,  t«  exclaim, 

‘  You  hurt  me  dreadfully,  Mr. - .’  He  clung 

to  me,  cramped  me,  crumpled  me — dreadful  I 
I  never  experienced  any  thing  like  this  t>cfore, 
and  made  up  my  mind  that  I  never  would 
again.” 

Yet  Ae  ludicrous  imperfections  of  this  per¬ 
formance  passed  unnoticed  by  Ac  audience. 
The  applause  seems  to  have  unbounded, 
and  Ae  Jaffier  of  Ac  night  was  even  honored 
by  a  special  call  before  the  curtain. 


AN  ENGLISH  CRITIC  ON  AMERICAN 
WATERING-PLACES. 

Taking  Ae  watering-places  as  a  whole,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Americans  enjoy 
themselves  when  they  go  off  for  their  summer 
holiday,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  certainly  in  the  most 
languid  and  phlegmatic  manner.  They  seldom 
bathe,  and  wnen  they  do  manage  to  shake  off 
their  vit  inertiit  so  as  to  effect  tlmt  object,  they 
arc  clad  in  Ac  fashion  that  you  see  at  Biarritz 
and  the  German  baths.  The  ladies,  of  course, 
look  nice  and  coquettish  in  their  neatly-braided 
tunics  and  wide  ^uavo  trousers ;  but  they  will 
wear  the  most  horrible-looking,  wide-flapping, 
liattcred  straw  hats,  instead  of  Ae  neat  head¬ 
dresses  a  French  woman  or  a  Teuton  girl  adopts ; 
and  the  result  is  ugliness ;  for  I  defy  even  Venus 
herself  to  look  piquante  in  a  muleteer’s  sombrero. 
And  for  Ae  men  :  a  fat  Gaul  looks  an  absurd 
object  enough  in  Ac  costume  of  the  bath,  but 
substitute  a  very  lean  gentleman  from  Boston 
—  and  they  are  very  spare  in  the  matter  of 
flesh,  although  groat  in  bones  —  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  change  is  for  the  better.  Talking 
of  Ac  ladi(«,  poor  llalpine,  the  poet  of  the  war, 
wrote  some  very  beautiful  lines  on  seeing  bis 
lady-love  emerge  from  a  dip  in  Ac  sea.  'rhey 
arc  slightly  erotic,  bnt  contain  'some  very  neat 
word-painting,  .'rhere  is  a  dulness  about  Ae 
sea-side  life  of  Cousin  Jonathan  which  is  very 
wearisome,  after  a  time,  to  any  one  accustomed 
to  the  life  of  the  Continental  and  English 
watering-places ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  such 
should  M  the  case,  when  Young  America  is  so 
wonderfully  active  and  enterprising  in  business 
matters.  1  suppose,  however,  it  results  from 
the  undue  speed  at  which  he  lives  daring  the 
winter,  whicn  so  prostrates  him  _  tliat  he  is  in¬ 
capable  of  exenion  during  his  leisure  moments, 
and  must  experience  a  sort  of  summer  tiiberna- 
tion  —  to  make  a  flue  Irish  bull.  But  Ae  fact 
is  there :  day  after  day  those  at  Newport  and 
Long  Branch  go  through  a  dull  routine  which 
would  drive  a  muscular  Christian  into  a  state  of 
frenzy.  They  do  not  walk ;  they  will  not  boat ; 
croquet  is  unheard  of;  cricket  would  not  be 
attempted  for  worlds ;  in  fact,  they  do  nothing. 
After  showing  up  at  Ac  breaklast-table,  the 
ladies  betake  themselves  to  their  bed-rooms  until 
dinner,  and  Ae  men-folk  lounge  on  rocking 
chairs  in  the  verandah,  where  they  chew  and 
expectorate,  and  read  Ao  latest  New-York 
papers  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  hardly  ever 
look  at  the  sea  before  them.  After  dinner,  which 
generally  takes  place  at  three  or  fonr  o’clock, 
they  rouse  up  somewhat  and  perhaps  take  a 
promenade  for  a  few  hundred  yards ;  aud  after 
supper  they  have  a  dance  or  ball  in  the  principal 
room  of  the  hotel,  where  they  saunter  through 
Ae  “  German,”  a  species  ot  minuet,  and  then 
go  wearily  to  bed.  Occasionally  tbsy  have  a 
trotting  match,  got  up  by  some  shrewd 
speculator  from  down  East  or  Gotham  City, 
and  sometimes  they  drive  out ;  but  these  are 
rare  breaks  in  the  listless  monotony  of  their 
stay.  I  am  not  exaggerating  one  particle ;  any 
one  who  has  stopped  at  Ae  principal  watering- 
places  in  America  will  corroborate  my  words. 
Tbe  ladies  think  of  nothing  bnt  dressing  in  the 
latest  finery,  and  have  not  the  energy  even  to 
go  out  and  show  themselves  off;  and  the  men 
neither  think  of  nor  do  any  thing.  The  arrival 
of  Ae  yachis  at  Ncimrt  creates  a  diversion  for 
a  short  time,  bnt  at  l^ng  Branch  it  is  Ae  same 
always,  as  long  as  th«  summer  season  lasts. 


What  they  would  do  without  their  sumptuous 
hotels  often  puzzled  me ;  but  perhaps  they  would 
be  more  active  and  get  on  better,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  the  fact  of  having  every  thing  to  one’s 
hands  ready,  without  any  personal  exertion, 
superinduces  indolence.  —  Belgravia. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  MARRIAGE. 

The  following  story  is  vouched  for  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Taylor,  a  correspondent  of  Ac  Green 
Gazette,  a  Wisconsin  paper : 

Sir.  William  Bruce,  a  gentleman  living  in 
comfortable  circumstanecs  upon  Ae  bank  of 
Suamico  River,  in  Suamico,  Brown  County, 
WU.,  is  highly  respected  by  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  as  has  been  evinced  by  his  being 
elected,  from  time  to  time,  to  fill  most  of  the 
various  township  offices.  He  has  also  enjoyed 
most  of  the  blessings  of  life,  being  in  good  health 
and  pecuniary  circumstances,  having  a  valua¬ 
ble  farm  and  pleasant  home.  But  one  thing 
was  lacking  to  make  homo  all  gladness  —  a 
helpmeet  to  share  with  him  the  joys  of  Ac  house¬ 
hold. 

Last  winter  his  niece  from  Pennsylvania  vis¬ 
ited  him,  and  discovering  his  want,  gave  him 
the  address  of  a  lady  friend  of  hers,  living  at 
Lynn,  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  and  recom¬ 
mended  her  as  one  in  every  way  suitable  to  adorn 
his  home.  Her  name  is  Mary  Knapp,  who  was 
consort  of  Ac  late  venerable  Jnstus  Knapp,  of 
Lynn,  Pa.  She  is  an  intelligent,  cultivated, 
and  highly  respectable  lady  and  beloved  by  all 
who  kucw  her.  A  correspondence  immediately 
sprang  np  between  them,  and  love  grow  and 
thrived,  even  through  a  medium  as  matter  of 
fact  as  Uncle  Sam’s  mails,  and  finally  resulted 
in  an  engagement.  Ai>out  this  time  her  affi¬ 
anced  had  an  attack  of  neuralgia,  which  settled 
ill  his  eyes,  and  so  afl'ceted  Aem  that  within 
fonr  months  after  they  had  become  engaged  ho 
was  almost  totally  blind.  Though  he  had  be¬ 
come  very  much  attached  to  her  through  Ae 
medium  of  the  correspondence,  yet  a  sense  of 
duty  led  him  to  inform  her  of  ms  misfortune, 
and  to  extend  an  offer  to  release  her  from  her 
engagement  Thereupon  she  wrote  him  a  very 
kind  and  sympathetic  letter,  in  which  Ac  stated 
tliat  if  he  were  doomed  to  suffer  for  life  the 
awful  allliction  of  blindness,  he  was  much  more 
than  ever  in  need  of  a  wife  to  care  for  him 
through  life,  and  lighten  Ae  burden  of  his  dark 
and  dismal  pilgrimage  upon  earth ;  and  there¬ 
fore  that  she  had  no  desire  to  be  released  from 
Ac  solemn  compact  of  marriage  whiA  she  had 
taken. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Ae  expectant  bride  arrived, 
and  Ae  meeting  with  the  lietroAed  was  warm 
and  afl'ectionate,  but,  of  c-onrse,  somewhat  dis¬ 
advantageous.  Soon  afterward  I  accompanied 
him  to  the  Eye  Infirmary  at  Chicago,  to  learn 
if  any  relief  from  bis  blindaess  could  be  afforded; 
but  no  encouragement  was  given.  Professor 
Holmes  pronounced  it  dropsy  of  Ac  eye,  a 
disease  so  far  advanced  os  to  admit  of  no  £opes 
of  recovery.  Returning  home  with  a  sad  and 
heavy  heart,  this  fate  was  discloscxl  to  his  bride 
and  relatives.  Though  touched  to  the  heart 
with  sorrow,  yet  even  this  did  not  dissuade  her 
from  the  noble  purpose  to  assume  for  life  the 
burden  to  care  for  one  who  hadsnddeiily  become 
as  heloless  as  a  child,  but  who  had  spent  many 
years  lu  active  toil. 

The  wedding  day  was  appointed,  and  the 
nuptials  were  celebrated  August  8,  1871,  by 
which  Ano  he  had  become,  it  may  be  said, 
totally  blind,  not  having  sight  enough  to  enable 
him  to  distinguish  one  from  another  of  his  own 
family. 


A  Chicago  gentleman,  who  for  many 
months  has  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  the 
work  of  finding  a  practical  and  economical 
substitute  for  Imrsepower  on  street  railways, 
appears  to  have  succeeded  in  producing  an  en¬ 
gine,  which,  without  fiiel,  water  or  fnrnaca,  and 
with  no  Baebiuery  other  than  reservoirs  of 
compressed  air  and  a  very  small  amount  of 
gearing,  has,  in  an  experimental  trial,  drawn 
an  ordinary  street  car  full  of  pa.ssengois  over 
ton  miles  of  railroad  without  any  appuent  ex¬ 
haustion  of  force,  doing  the  last  mite  in  about 
three  niinntes.  The  most  novel  and  important 
feature  of  this  invention  appears  to  be  a  regu¬ 
lating  valve  by  means  of  which  Ae  air  is  ad- 
mittA  from  the  main  reservoir  into  a  smaller 
one,  from  which  -the  cylinder  is  directly  supplied. 
This  valve  senes  as  a  governor  to  keep  Ae 
pressure  in  a  smaller  reservoir,  and  consequently 
in  the  cylinder,  at  such  uniform  rate  as  may  be 
required.  Another  essential  feature  of  Ae 
engine  is  that  the  train  is  not  stoppA  by  brakes, 
but  by  reversing  the  action  of  Ae  piston,  which 
results  not  only  in  stopping  Ae  progress  of  Aa 
engine,  but  also  in  forcing  air  Wk  to  Ae 
smaller  reservoir,  and  thus  obtaining  an  extra 
supply  for  starting.  In  other  woi^,  by  this 
action  the  momentum  overcome  in  stopping  is 
bottled  np  for  immediate  use  in  starting  again. 
It  is  said  that  the  principal  objection  is  the 
excessive  weight  of  the  engine;  but  this  the 
inventor  states  he  is  oonfident  he  can  over- 


— Everyman  thinks  himself,  in  one  respect,  o' 
more  importance  in  the  world  than  be  is ;  bnt 
he  is  of  more  importance  in  another  respect  than 
he  thinks  himself.  His  influence  and  example 
tell  more  than  he  generally  mppose^  often 
even  upon  persons  who  seem  out  Uttls  to 
regard  him. 


H 


